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OUE DOG. 

BEING A CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION. 


BY ELLA 

Abthite had Bat for a long while, an unreason- 
ably long while, I thought, at his writing-desk, 
pretending (what wicked genius made me put 
that in?) that he was writing a letter to his 
mother; and I had eat, for the same length of 
time, curled up in my favorite arm-chair and 
wondering that he could exist so long without 
looking at me. 

Not that I am at all more given to vanity than 
most brides; but it is only three months Bince 
two decidedly foolish-looking peoplo were to bo 
seen, arm-in-arm, gazing nt the natural curiosi¬ 
ties with which mother earth is bo bountifully 
supplied; and these same people then thought 
it ft mighty pretty thing to whisper to each 
other, “Whither thou goest I will go”— now, 
however- 

Arthur turned around with a beaming emile, 
ns he said, “I am writing about you, now;” and 
I stopped in the midst of my reflections to 
wonder if I had not been rather hasty. The 
same old story of man’s deceit and woman’s 
trust; it is half-an-hour, by the clock, since ho 
opened his lips to mo before, and the very first 
eentenco has put a stop to my pouting! 

But I will be revenged upon him; I liavo been 
pondering over the wholo affair, from our very 
first meoting, and wondering how this atato of 
things came about. I feel very much like a 
person in a dream; and had it not been for a 
dog—yes, actually a dog—I might still have 
been roaming in what Amanda Malvina Fitz- 
Allan calls tho dear valo of my childhood. 

Arthur smiled at my resolute air, as I seated 
myself with a quiro of foolscap; and after beg¬ 
ging mo not to turn bluestooking, he pursued his 
Bcribbliug as calmly as though tho email circum¬ 
stance of my existence had quite escaped Mb 
memory. 

How did I happen to meet with Arthur? Yes, 
that was tho starting point. 

Fan and I had grown up as unrestrained os 
two wild things, although we were city-born, 
city-bred, and city-polished; but mamma was 
always busy with dressing and visiting, and 
papa was busy with business; so the moral edu¬ 
cation of both of us seemed to fall to me— 


HODMAN. 

which fully accounts for the fact of our oeing 
no better. 

At the age of eight years, I was quite an 
independent young lady, and wandered about 
the neighborhood making visits to an extent that 
must have alarmed them. On one occasion, a 
family of considerable distinction, with whom 
we had no visiting acquaintance, gave a largo 
party to which I determined that we should 
go. I dressed myself and Fan, who being what 
country people call “a scary little thing” was 
marvellously still under tho operation; and 
when mamma was fairly off, we Btolo down 
through the front hall. 

Wo made our entree with much composure, and 
attracted considerable attention. 

“And who are these little girls?” asked the 
lady of the house, as she approached us and laid 
her hand on my sister Fanny’s curls. 

“We are Judge N-*s daughters,” I replied, 

promptly; “you don’t know us,” I continued, 
“hut I knew that if you did you would have 
asked us to the party, so I concluded to come 
without.” 

My father’s name was well-known and re¬ 
spected; several persons spoke to us; and after 
a very pleasant evening, we were sent home in 
triumph. 

But my father was extremely angry; he re¬ 
primanded us severely, and then sought my 
mother. 

“Corneilia,” said he, in a resolute tone, “those 
ohildren must be attended to.” 

“Just what I have been telling you,” replied 
my mother, “we must send them to boarding- 
school.” 

To boarding-school we were accordingly sent; 
and there were passed the moBt weary years of 
our existence. I bemoaned in vain the party¬ 
going propensity which had brought affairs to 
this crisis; and, determined to exoite compassion 
at any cost, Fan and I began to grow thin and 
pale with all our mights. 

This answered the desired end; papa was 
frightened, and took home two euoh abadowy- 
looking damsels that mamma herself declared 
that something must be done. 
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A family council was held upon the matter; 
we were too young to come out yet —I being but 
seventeen, and Fan only fifteen—so a summer in 
a quiet country-place would be the very thing 
to bring back oar roses and dimples. A rural 
mania suddenly seized the whole family; it 
would be so pleasant to get a fresh, pure taste 
of mother earth—to roll among the buttercups 
and daisies—to rake over the fresh hay—and to 
do fifty tling8 that city people never think of 
doing when they go into the country. 

The place selected was charming—far enough 
from the road to be cool and romantic—and 
with a side-gate, at which our boarding-school 
imaginations had already established a love- 
emitten young gentleman. But all this was 
nothing compared to Sirius. 

A noble Newfoundland dog of the hugest size 
was Sirius; one with whom we could roam about 
the country and feel perfectly protected; the 
very climax, in short, to our rurality—for who 
could be rural without a large dog? So we 
called him Sirius, or the dog-star. 

What delightful walks Fan and I had, with 
our great hats a la gypsey, and our shaggy pro¬ 
tector, who threw a picturesque air over the 
group, and who not unfrequently trotted along 
crowned, like a victor, with a wreath of greens. 
Our only regret was that there should be no one 
there to seel 

Every one in tho house, except mamma, be¬ 
came attached to Sirius; papa looked upon him 
is a valuable piece of property, and, never 
haring owned a dog before, imagined that it 
increased his importance—the servants found 
him useful iu carrying baskets—and all had 
Kwifl reason for liking him. 

Except mamma, as I Baid before; but between 
her and Sirius there constantly intervened the 
phantom of a cherry-pie. A fine, large one, 
with the cherries all stoned, and everything 
complete about it; made especially with refer¬ 
ence to the palate of some distinguished visitor, 
who had been duly informed of the compliment; 
when, just as the cook had placed it on the steps 
to cool, Sirius, attracted by the savory smell, 
wiied it, dish and all—but pies just out of the 
oren are apt to be hot, and his dogehip threw it 
hastily upon the ground and made his escape. 
Both dish and pie were broken to fragments— 
the visitor was disappointed—and mamma never 
loved Sirius. 

But we were fully disposed to pardon any 
little peccadillos on the part of our favorite; and 
ooght that Sirius’ fancy for cherry-pie was 
perfectly excusable. 

8 ®t forth, one bright, June morning, for a 


long day in the woods—Sirius carrying our 
lunch, and Fan and I provided each with a 
novel and a very Penelope-ish piece of em¬ 
broidery, for it never seemed to advance one 
stitch. We did a great many extravagant things, 
that day; we took off our Bloomers to fan with, 
and let down whole waves of dark curls, that 
floated here and there in the wildest confusion. 
Fan had a skirmish with a huge bramble-bush 
that left a great rent in her dress, and I stepped 
both feot in some treacherous mud-puddle—so 
that we were about a matoh for each other. 

Rather weary with our day’s adventures, we 
were approaching the bar-fenco over winch wo 
climbed into a field, Sirius being some distance 
ahead of us—when we heard a low whistle, and 
then a call of, “Porter! Porter!” in tones of 
delight and recognition. 

Sirius made a sudden bound; and then stood 
wagging bis tail and rejoicing beside o young 
gentleman who—well, after all, he didn’t look so 
very different from other men. 

“So, old fellow!” said he, “you’ve been play¬ 
ing truant, have you? I hope you’ve had a nice 
time of it?” 

To all of which Sirius continued wagging his 
tail, and we continued standing—feeling quite 
willing that tho gentleman should amuse himself 
with our dog for a few moments. 

The stranger’s eye, at length, fell upon us, 
and his glance expressed both surprise and 
amusement; while we, remembering our condi¬ 
tion, began to feel very muoh embarrassed. He 
bowed politely; and, with another whistle and a 
call of “Porter!” this very freo nnd easy gentle¬ 
man walked olF with Sirius beside him. 

Ia vain we shouted “Sirius! Sirius!”—tho 
sound had ceased to charm him; and we stood 
there, two disconsolate damsels, seeing nothing 
in the distance but the tail of a coat and the 
tail of a dog floating off together. 

The whole thing had been so sudden that we 
could scarcely realize it, and we walked homo in 
a sort of dream. 

Papa’s rage was almost indescribable. 

“It was a mean, shabby trick,” ho said, “to 
entice a dog away in that style—and he was 
determined to have justice, if justice was to be 
had!” 

Mamma said nothing; but I knew that she 
felt inwardly grateful to the kidnapper of 
Sirius, whoever he might be. 

Fan and I were ensconced in our pleasant 
window, watching papa’s retreating figure, as 
he strode resolutely down the walk, not having 
quite decided whether the case was one to be 
be submitted to the governor or the-president— 
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when tho gate was opened, and in an easy, com- 
posod manner, there approached the very gentle- 
man who had carried off Sirius. 

They stood there talking, for a few momenta, 
and, at first, papa looked decidedly cross, while 
the gentleman continued bland and smiling; but 
then they turned toward the house and fairly 
walked in together. 

After awhilo mamma came up to our room. 

“Como down,” said she, “as soon as pos¬ 
sible—there is young Stoneleigh in the dining¬ 
room; his mother owns a beautiful place a few 
miles off, and your father actually had a notion 
of capturing him ns a dog-stealer! for it seems 
that troublesome Sirius once belonged to him 
under another name. I remembered his face, 
however, nnd he recognized me—so that matters 
aro all right, now. Come down, Fan—he is 
anxious to make his peace with you for having 
doprivod you of tho dog.” 

I begged to be excused, for my generally 
harum-scarum appearance of the day before 
would not, I was sure, be so soon forgotten; but 
mamma said, “nonsensel” 

Arthur has a pair of the most deceitful eyes 
that ever fell to tho lot of that do&eitful animal, 
man—thoy are capablo both of a soft, beseeching 
expression, and a glance of consummate impu¬ 
dence; just such a look as greeted me. 

I felt dreadfully confused, at first; and then, 
remembering all tho circumstances, I laughed. 

“I hope,” said he, “that my conduct did not 
appear rude in depriving you ladies bo uncere¬ 
moniously of your protector—but X was rejoiced 
to meet an old friend so unexpectedly, and I did 
not notice that he -was with yon. You saw how 
instantly he answered to his name—which, of 
course, oonfirms my story.” 

Mamma politely assured him that his Bfcory 
needed no such confirmation; and papa trans¬ 
ferred his anger to the one who had sold him 
the dog. 

“The one who atoU the dog,” eaicX Mr. Stone¬ 
leigh, “is tho person to be blamed, and I think 
that, before long, I Bhall succeed in finding him. 

I will bring him here as soon as he is captured.” 

In a day or two, Mr. Stoneleigh returned, j 
accompanied by a boy not more than ten years 
old. Wo had all expected to see a hardened 
villain, and I believe that papa had privately 
prepared a pair of handcuffs; but there stood a 
pretty ohild, with quite a pensive expression of : 
countenance, nnd the loveliest dark curls. 

"When questioned as to why ho took the dog, ' 
all that he would answer was that “Jim Sykes • 
told him to;” but he was so picturesque-looking j 
that I felt an instant desire to reform him. He ! 


would be quite an ornament to my Sunday-school 
class; and when I asked him if be would liku to 
come, he readily answered, “yes.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Stoneleigh, “that we had 
better leave him to Miss Julia for punishment, 1 * 
and to Miss Julia he was accordingly left, 

I imagined that I was very charitablo while 
oaresBing my pretty, dark-eyed protege; and 
Mr. Stoneleigh seemed to think so, too, for the 
boy became to us quite a channel of fcommunj. 
cation. The urchin turned out, in the end, to be 
an oroh hypocrite and deceiver; but mamma did 
not seem to take it much to heart, and I noticed 
that she even patted Sirius the next time she 
saw him. 

I learned to roam about the country without a 
dog, and found that other protectors sometimes 
answer quite as well. 

“ I never Bhould have suspected little Johnny 
Fyne of being a matchmaker,** said Arthur, one 
afternoon in the course of our wanderings. 

“ What do you mean!-*’ I asked, rather con¬ 
fusedly. 

“Why, he must have seen that we two were 
just suited to each other, and Btolen my dog ia 
order to bring it about.” 

“Upon the principle, X suppose, that lovo my 
dog, lovo me?” 

“Exactly,” replied Arthur, as we both laughed 
at the recollection of that first meeting 

I walked leisurely through the gate, with my 
sun-hat hanging to my arm by tho strings; when 
I heard mamma’s voice in conversation with 
some visitor. 

“It is quite true,” said she, as if in reply to 
some observation, “that I brought the girls here 
for quiet—and I certainly had no expectation 
of anything of the sort; but you remember the 
story of the young man, in the Arabian Nights, 
who was put into a cavern to be out of tho way 
of the very prince who killed him? Young 
Stoneleigh iB such an unexceptionable match 
that I did not dare to refuse—and the poor 
things are really vory much in love, nnd so-" 

Here my mother’s eye fell upon me. 

“Ah, Julia,” said she, “where have you been 
roving? Not nlono, I suppose?” 

' Mrs. L- asked me if I had been inquiring 

the price of white satin, and blonde; and I shot 
up stairs, like a whirlwind, and looked myaetf 
in my own room. 

Arthur has read it entirely through; and he 
laughed In much amusement at the ridicolom 
character which he says I have represented 
him; so, half out of pique, I resolved to send it 
to Mr. Peterson. 
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•'NOT A BIT 

BY OLABA 

CHAPTER I. 

“Horaob, I have something unpleasant to say 
to you. Will you hear it now?" Baid Mrs. Clif¬ 
ford. to her husband. 

“I see no way of escape,” said Horace, looking 
Up from the volume which lay open on the table 
before him, but which he was not reading; for 
steadily as his eyes had been fixed upon the 
pages, his thoughts had been far enough away. 
“What is it?” 

“You promise not to be angry.” 

“I promise no such thing. If you are going 
to read me one of those hum-drum lectures, that 
you've got into the way of doing lately, I pro¬ 
mise that I will be angry. I will not submit to 
be leotured by any woman, wife or no wife.” 

“Horace 1” There was a shade of reproach in 
the tone. 

“WelL Come, out with it? What is it?” 

“I think you are very unkind to speak bo 
shout it, and to call it lecturing. I only wish 
to tell you some things I have heard about Mibs 
M erlin, and to caution you about your intimaoy.” 

“Caution me,” laughed Horace, looking a Httle 
embarrassed nevertheless. “Well, that is a good 
oae. Jealous again, ha? Have you forgotten 
my pretty cousin, Kate, whom you were foolish 
enough to think I loved ?” ] 

Julia’s face orimsoned. j 

“You are always bringing that up, Horace,” j 
ehe said. “I am sure I think it ungenerous ; 
after I acknowledged my error. Miss Merlin is j 
THy different. They say she makes it her boast! 
tfcat she can bring any man, married or single, j 
to her feet if she ohooses.” | 

“‘They say'—admirable authority. Of course, \ 
ererything * they eay* is true. If you can't find j 
tojthing better to do when you are down Btairs j 
to listen to the scandal mongers, I advise j 
you to keep in your room. Miss Merlin is a j 
Woman of genius; and all their petty gossip will 
*°t prevent her from receiving the admiration 
>od attention of those men who have a mind 
*^0 wax-work and doll-babies.” 

Tears 8tood in Julia's eyes, an angry reply 
totlobled on her lips; but controlling herself, she 
ttdjWid, 

“Oh, Horace, I wish ire never had come here. 

I do Bo want to go back to Ashloa.” 


JEALOUS” 

MOBETON. 

“Very well. Any day you choose. I have no 

objections.” 

Julia fairly clapped her handB with joy. 

“Are you in earnest, Horace? Can we go 
back to Ashlea this very week?—to-morrow?” 

“ You can. I said nothing about myself.” 

Julia's eyes fell, and the tears, she could no 
longer repress, rolled down her cheeks. 

“Crying is your only argument, I believe. It 
is thrown away upon me, now that I am so used 
to it. Come, Julia, I detest Beenes.” 

But Julia only cried the harder; and Horace 
with a frown shut np bis book in no gentle man¬ 
ner; and taking his broad brimmed Panama from 
the table, went out of the chamber. 

It was an August morning—in the height of 
the season at Saratoga; and Horace feeling no 
inclination to join the group of loungers on the 
piazza, sauntered up and down the hall 

The door of a private parlor Btood ajar, for the 
morning was hot and sultry. 

“Is that you, Mr. Clifford?” called out a voice 
from within, 

Horace stopped in the do or-way. 

“I thought you were at the bowling-alley, Mies 
Merlin.” ' 

“My head prevented my going. I wish you 
would come in and prescribe for it It aches 
terribly." 

Horace did not refuse the invitation. 

He forgot his annoyance in the fasoinatlon of 
Miss Merlin's society, and she—in the exoite- 
ment of his presence—her “terrible headache.” 

Julia, alono in her chamber, thought over all 
the annoyance of the post few weeks. They had 
come to Saratoga for a change of air on her hus¬ 
band's account; ho having applied himself too 
closely to his pursuits; but the time allotted for 
their stay had more than expired, and still 
Horace Clifford Ungered; making his excuse the 
benefit he derived from the waters; while Julia 
felt but too keenly that it was Miss Merlin's 
attractions that enchained him. 

She had such a long, long crying spell that 
morning, that she thought herself unfitted to 
make her appearance at dinner; and when her 
husband came in to arrange his toilet, she 
pleaded her headache as an excuse for not 
accompanying him to the table. 
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‘‘You can do bb you choose,” he Baid, “it is a 
matter of indifference to me.” 

She looked up reproachfully; her oyeB Buffuaed 
■with tears. 

“X know it is a matter of indifference to you, 
Horace; hut you might have spared me the pain 
of hearing it from your own lips.” 

“You know well enough what I mean,” he 
answered, Bharply. “You thought yon were 
going to punish me by staying up here; and I 
wish you to understand that I am not to be 
managed in that way.” 

“I thought no such thing. Indeed, you do me 
injustice, Horace. What has changed you so?” 

“I am not changed. The change lies in you, 
if there is any. The truth ia, that I do not like 
to be lectured every time I am introduced to a 
pretty woman, or every time I chat with a sen¬ 
sible one. They are scarce enough, heaven 
knows.” 

“Miss Merlin is very beautiful, and every ono 
ays very talented; but oh, Horace, with all her 
talent and beauty, Bhe could never love yon half 
bo well as I do; or if Bhe did, it would be a love 
that would bring you only shame and wretched¬ 
ness. If you knew what suffering it was to me, to 
Bee you evory day growing moro and more-” 

“Confound your preaching. Julia, I wish to 
gracious you'd go home. You are no more fit 
for a watering-place than a baby. If you could 
have your way, I suppose you would tie me to 
your apron-string, and have me following you 
about like a lap-dog. I should have thought 
that the bride and groom from the country, who 
were here to dinner the other day, would have 
been doso enough for one season. Pish l” 

Julia’s lipa quivered, her oheeks were aglow. 
Looking her husband steadily in the eyes, she 
said, 

“Are you in earnest in desiring me to go 
home?” 

“Well, yes, I would be, if it was not for the 
looks of the thing,” he answered, half laughing; 
“but I suppose we Bhall both have to go before 
long. It is the first of the month I think that j 
you expect your brother over. He will teach \ 
you some lessons in ‘the usages of society,' or I j 
am mistaken. A five years* residence in Paris 
will enable him to take sides with me, no doubt; ; 
and I sincerely hope that he will make you less ; 
of a mope. I never bsw a woman so dull in i 
company.” i 

Julia could bear his fault-finding now, for he j 
had taken her hand in his own, and really looked 
quite like himself once more. 

“I do not care how dull others think me, 
floraoe: but I-♦" 1 


11 Well, I do,” interrupted her husband, “A 
man likes to Bee his wife receive some attention; 
and you would have plenty, if you did not repel 
it whenever it iB offered. Besides, ono does not 
like to be made a laughing Btock; and your de¬ 
votion to me has frequently been the cause of 
remark. It has annoyed me not a little, let me 
tell you.” 

Julia’s face grew crimson. Bhe answered with 
much restraint of manner, 

“It shall not annoy you again.” 

“Well, don’t get angry about it: but profit by 
what I have said, and while you are in Rome, do 
as the Romans do.” 

“Do I understand by that, that you wish to 
see me flirt as other married ladies, here, are in 
the habit of doing?” and she looked into her 
husband’s face. 

“Exactly so. 1 would not care a sous how 
desperately you flirted, bo that I could only rid 
you of the foolish jealousy that you have lb 
j your composition.” 

t Julia’s face darkened for a moment, then Bhe 
j said, 

> “And no matter how much attention I receive, 

| nor how much pleasure I manifest in the society 
! of other gentlemen, you are sure that you never 
! would be the least jealous?” 

! “Never the least.” 

“Then, Horace Clifford, you do not know what 
love is. You never have loved mo.” 

“Fudge! Come, don’t be so silly if you want 
me to keep on loving you. Just try to behave a 
little more like other folks for the remaining two 
weeks that we Bhall bo here; and to begin with, 

I adviBe yon to come down to dinner. I never 
saw you looking better than you do at this mo¬ 
ment.” 

Kissing his hand to her, he left the room. 

Julia looked in the glass. Her excitement had 
indeed bestowed upon her a new charm—the 
charm of expression. She had aroused herself 
from the lethargy in which Bhe had so long in¬ 
dulged ; and with new resolves busy at her heart, 
she had prepared herself to follow out her hiu- 
band’8 wishes. The light of a steady purpose 
gleamed from her eyes; and her woman’s pride, 
stung to the quick by some of her husband’s 
words, gave to her carriage a dignity •which 
would have been supposed impossible to one of 
her usually listless, languid manner. Hitherto 
she had been careless, almost negligent in h« 
wardrobe. Now, she arrayed herself in one of 
her most elegant dresses—a costly grenadine 
sent by her brother from Paris. The delicate 
blue of the material harmonized well with her 
fresh. Dench blossom complexion; and the stnsj 
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pearls that enoircled her armB and neck were 
not more lustrous than those her smile dis¬ 
closed* 

Julia was beautiful. She knew it—she felt it 
m after completing her toilet she surveyed her¬ 
self in her glass. Conscious of her power, she 
went down to the parlors, and the first persons 
upon whom her eyes fell were Miss Merlin and 
Horace, in an animated tete-a-iete. Once, she 
would have lingered near them; but now she 
resolutely passed on, nodding carelessly. 8ho 
joined a group in a far corner of the spacious 
room, entirely unconscious that her husband’s 
ejes were following her, as were the eyes of 
many another. More than one noticed and spoke 
that day of the sudden metamorphosis which 
Mrs. Clifford had undergone. 

Miss Merlin was quick to note the admiration 
evinced in the husband’s eyes; and trembling, 
ieat, after all her toils, her most difficult victim 
of the season should escape her, she strove with 
a fresh array of blanishments to eolipse the rival 
which had so unexpectedly appeared in the field. 


CHAPTER II. 

Thebb was a ball at one of the most fashionable 
hotels. Mrs. Clifford commanded any amount of 
attention—indeed, Miss Merlin and herself were 
generally conceded to be the belles of the evening. 

Miss Merlin'B brilliant brunette complexion 
Was softened down by her dress of maize color, 
profusely trimmed with lace. Her black, satiny 
hair was ornamented with a wreath of azalias of 
ths creamy hue, Bkilfully interwoven with glossy 
green ivy leaves, and sprays of exotic grasses. 

Julia with exquisite taste, had arranged a few 
moss rose-buds in her hair, and her lace tunic 
was looped up with the same flowers over a 
blossom colored silk. 

Bhe evidently enjoyed the attention that she 
fMefred; and her husband looked on in amaze¬ 
ment to see how thoroughly his advice had been 
carried out. It nnnoyed him, however, to Bee 
, ^ er conversing with Colonel Rooway, who had 
* wrived that day, a man noted for hia “affoirs 
of the heart,” and one whose principles were 
aid to be none of the best. Miss Merlin exerted 
herself to the utmost, and she really was very 
charming; but still Horace’s eyes would follow 
hi« wife. All through that long, long evening, 
Col Booway was constantly by Julia’s side. She 
«ren waltzed with him—a privilege which Horace 
h*d never expected to see her bestow upon a 
•^ger. At length, he missed them from the 
^owd. Miss Merlin, cognizant of his absent- 
^ded mood, soon deBerted him for a livelier 


cavalier; and Horace, scarcely conscious of a 
motive, wandered out into the grounds. 

He threw himself down in a garden chair, and 
reviewed in his mind Julia’s conduct for tho past 
few days. He had never imagined such a literal 
fulfilment of his expressed wishes. Could it be 
possible that she was estranged from him? He 
acknowledged to himself that he could not blame 
her if she was; for his whole course for the last 
few weeks had been calculated to induce snch a 
state of feeling. Since their conversation she 
had treated him with studied coldness; and after 
the reproofs ho had then administered to her for 
her devotion to him, he felt that it would ill be¬ 
come him to endeavor to bring about the old 
state of things. He heard approaching footsteps. 
In the shade of the clump of evergreens he was 
not discovered. 

It was Julia, leaning on Col Rooway’s arm, 
who approached. 

It was her voice that said, 

“I am so glad that you come this week. Now 

I shall have plenty of time to arrange it all, just 
as I wish to. Do you think my plan a feasible 
one?” 

Horace listened breathlessly for the answer. 

II They have known each other before,” he 
thought. 

“I do, my dear Mrs. Clifford. Yon may trust 
to me to executo my part without exciting suspi¬ 
cion; but you —I am afraid you will betray your¬ 
self.” 

They had passed on, and Horace could not 
catch tho answer. There was something about 
41 her husband would not suspect, if her looks did 
not reveal her emotions.” 

Horace was puzzled. 

That Julia should be on so good an under¬ 
standing with Col. Rooway was incomprehensible. 
He did not doubt but that she had arranged some 
little plan to rouse his jealousy; but that she 
should so far compromise herself as to confide 
her intentions to Col. Rooway was very mortify¬ 
ing to him. He could hardly believe it possible, 
and was ready to discredit his senses, so foreign 
did it seem to Julia’s character. 

Ho resolved that she should not have the 
satisfaction that she anticipated; and, therefore, 
although anxions to know when her acquaint¬ 
ance with Col. Rooway had commenced, he did 
not even mention his name to her; but his die- 
satisfaction of her conduct showed itself in an 
increased formality of manner; and a forced 
politeness that was to Julia extremely amusing. 

“Her gome is a dangerous one,” thought 
Horace, “with such a man as Col. Rooway, but 
ten days cannot effect much harm; and as I am 
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now on my guard, I shall not bo surprised into 
any manifestations of jealousy.” i 

The week passed away. Horace was quite 
cooled in bis admiration of Miss Merlin. He 
bad something else to engross his thoughts now. 
Julia’s intimaoy with Col Booway did not foil 
of attracting attention; but yet, it was of suoh 
a nature, that she esdaped censure. They seemed 
to converse with the freedom of old friends; and 
not a glance from the eyes of either betraying 
any hidden feolings, could be deteoted by the 
most observant of criticB. 

Horace was every day more at loss to discover 
the moaning of the words he had overheard. It 
was quite evident to him now that she was not 
attempting to rouse Mm to be jealous, as he had 
at first suspected. Sometimes he fancied that 
thoy might have referred in somo incomprehen¬ 
sible way to Miss Merlin; particularly as he 
noticed that Col. Rooway daily inoreased his 
attentions toward her; but still his perplexity 
was in no way lessened. 

One morning, they wero again alone in their 
ohamber. 

Julia had been up late the previous night, yet 
notwithstanding she had arisen early; arrayed 
herself in one of her most becoming morning 
dresses, and was evidently on the tip-toe of ex¬ 
pectation—now at one window, now at another. 
Her husband, under his usual pretenoe of read- 
ing, watched her narrowly. 

At length a servant brought her up a bouquet, 
with Col. Rooway's compliments. 

Julia, under the pretext of arranging it in a 
vase of fresh water, turned her back to her hus¬ 
band, and unwinding the slip of paper from 
around the stem, read the lines that were traced 
thereon. 

It did not escape Horace's notice: not the 
glow whioh mantled her cheeks and kindled her 
lovely eyes as she crashed the paper between 
her palms, and turned away from the flowers, 

Horace coughed. 

“Hem. Mrs.Clifford, I suppose you aTe aware 
of Col. Rooway's known character, and the injury 
that it may be to you to receive such marked 
attention from him as you do.” 

“Indeed,” answered Julia, looking really sur¬ 
prised. “I have never heard anything against 
him; and I have known of him for many years. 
Something ‘Met/ iay' here, I suppose; but you 
have already instructed me as to the degree of 
credence to be placed in such reports; and I am 
sure you would not have me give up the society 
of a gentleman of decided talent, for that of the 
insipid, brainless youths that are so common 

hare.” 


“You can exercise your own discretion about 
it,” answered Horaoe, waiting to the window, 
whistling as he walked. 

“I intend to,” flaid Jotia, mailing roguishly; 
“and I would rather that you did not read me 
any lectures; for of course, ‘when we are at 
Rome, we must do as the Romans do.* ” 

“Oh, I understand; but you have mistaken 
your man if you think to make me jealous. I 
have not a spark in my composition. But take 
care you do not get caught in your own toils.” 

Julia said not a word, but she looked embar¬ 
rassed, and fell to plaiting the broad hem of her 
pooket-handkerohief. 

Horace prepared himself to go down. 

“Will you ride this morning?” he Baid. 

“No, thank you," she answered, blushing, “I 
have an engagement.” 

“Very well. I will invito Miss Merlin.” 

Julia turned around to the flowers to conceal 
a smile. “If this is not jealousy,” she thought, 
“it is something very like.” 

Horace stooped quickly, and picked up the 
scrap of crumpled paper which she had dropped. 
When she turned around he had gone. 

As Horace went down stairs he smoothed the 
paper out and read, 

“Too late laBt night. Everything arranged 
now—eleven o’clook precisely,” 

“What can this mean?” he said to himself. 
“What folly is under way now? I wish with 
my whole heart that we were back at Ashlca. 
Silly child! I should never have dreamed that 
she oould so involve herself. Hang that Col. 
Rooway—I wish he was at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea.” 

The objeot of his thoughts was nearer to him 
than he could have imagined. He heard his 
voioe upon the piazsa. 

At that moment he came in sight. Horace 
barely had time to notice that the gentlemw 
with whom he was conversing was a very elegant, 
distinguished-looking individual, when Colonel 
Rooway advancing, presented him as Mr. Claud# 
Groavenor. 

“You are entitled to a oouBin-ship, I belie™ : 
Mr. Clifford, through marriage. Am I not right. 
Mr. Grosvenor?” 

“I never had a cousin that was as dear fe 
me as Julia,” answered Mr. Grosvenor, frankly 
“and I am happy to have come aoroBs her &g* ir 
in my wanderings. It has been some yean sine# 
we have met.” 

Horace had heard of this oouBin, and he ft** 
vastly relieved by his unexpected appearanca 
Hoping his presence would have the effect of 
bringing Julia to her senses, he greeted him 
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cordially, and plainly manifested the pleasure 
irhioh he felt at making his acquaintance. 

The result wag that they were favorably im¬ 
pressed with each other. 

At length Horace volunteered to call his wife. 

Both Col. Rooway and Mr. Grosvenor objected. 
They had an engagement 

“It will not detain yon a moment,” said 
Horace, “and I know she will be bo agreeably 
surprised.” He left the room before either of 
the gentlemen had opportunity to answer. 

“Julia,” he said, bursting in npon her, and 
quite forgetting hia lofty, distant manner. “ your 
cousin, Claude Groavenor, ib down in the parlor 
waiting to see you a moment. He is in great 
haste, for ho has an engagement” 

He was amazed at the effect of his words. 

Julia had at first turned pale, then scarlet, 
and now with her head bowed in her hands, was 
sobbing like a child. 

“Oh, his coming interferes with your plans,” 
thought Horace. Every tear was to him a proof 
of her indiscretion, if not her guilt “So they 
only prove salutary tears, and bring her back to 
me before it is too late. Who would have thought 
one little week could have so changed her. Fool 
that I was to wish her different, with her sweet, 
winning ways, and her lovely devotion to me. I 
have no one but myself to blame for my folly,” 

These were the thoughts that passed rapidly 

through his mind. 

“I do not understand this, Julia,” he said, 
gravely. 

"Oh, Horace, I cannot see him now—indeed 
I oannot Wait until you come home from your 
drive. Do let me be alone now.” 

“Very well,” answered Horace; but as he 
dosed the door he mentally resolved that he 
would solve this new enigma before ho left the 
house, if possible. In no way could he account 
for her emotion, than by supposing that Julia 
had foreseen that her cousin’s arrival would in¬ 
terfere with her plans, whatever they might be. 
He repelled the thoughts that crowded fast upon 
him; but they were not so easily disposed of, and 
Horace Clifford began to feel himself a muoh in¬ 
jured man. Upon his return to the parlor, he 
found that Mr. Grosvenor had gone to fulfil his 
engagement; and Col. Eooway had remained to 
apologize for the unavoidable absence of his 
friend. “It waa an engagement made with a 
> M he said. “Nothing else would have pro- 
rented his availing himself of the opportunity 
of seeing his oousin.” 

“And now, Mr. Clifford,” continued Col. Roo- 
“what say you to a drive? We shall be 
back before the heat of the day.** 


Horace declined. 

Col. Rooway proposed billiards, the pistol gal¬ 
lery and a walk to the springs, with the same 
success. He was evidently as anxious to enjoy 
Horace’s society as Horace was to see him take 
his departure. He must have known this, yet 
he lingered on, talking of races, speculations, 
California; and for all together, Horace did not 
just then care the toss of a copper. It was after 
twelve when Horace found himself alone and at 
liberty to go back to hia room, as he had all 
along been desirous of doing. He determined 
now to demand of his wife an explanation of her 
conduct; to tell her what he had overheard, and 
accuse her of having made an appointment with 
Col. Rooway at eleven that night. Ho would try 
to talk calmly and dispassionately with her, and 
even be generous enough to retract the unplea¬ 
sant things whioh he had said. Full of these 
wise resolutions he went to his room. But Julia 
was not there. He took a book and waited im¬ 
patiently for her. One o’olock struck; he walked 
the chamber, every moment growing more un¬ 
easy. It was nearly two, when remembering 
that Julia was in the habit of Bpending a portion 
of her mornings in Mrs. Corydon’s parlor, he 
crossed the hall for the purpose of ascertaining 
if she were there. 

Mrs. Corydon was an invalid, and had been 
an old friend of Julia’s mother. 'When Horace 
reached the door he turned back; for what ex¬ 
cuse had he to make for disturbing hia wife oven 
were Bhe there. 

He had gone but a few Bteps when the door 
opened, and looking back he saw his wife and 
her cousin coming out. Ono glimpse of her 
radiant, innocent face rebuked him for the suspi¬ 
cions he had been indulging; and made him feel 
tho impossibility of broaching to her the subject 
of hia morning’s meditations. 

Horace now watched anxiouflly for the evening. 
Toward sunset Claude and Julia walked up to 
the springs together. Horace proposed a stroll 
in the same direction to Miss Merlin, but she was 
engaged to drive with Col. Rooway. So Horace 
was again left to hia own cogitations. 

The evening found them all in a circle in the 
drawing-room. Julia had grown quite negligent 
of Col. Rooway. Her cousin engrossed her whole 
attention. Miss Merlin, with the same fickle¬ 
ness, had transferred all her smile b to the attrac¬ 
tive colonel; and Horace on this occasion really 
felt himself to be the black sheep of the flock. 

At half past ten, Col. Rooway excused himself 
and took his leave. “Now,” thought Horace, 
“Julia will begin to manifest Borne uneasiness.” 
His chat with Miss Merlin did not prevent hia 
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keeping an eye upon her; but to his great Bur- 
prise, eleven o’clock came and went, without 
claiming the least notice from her of its departure. 

CHAPTER Hi; 

The more that Horace saw Julia and Claude 
together, the leas pleasure did he feel at the 
renewal of their acquaintance. Her flirtation 
with Col. Rooway was entirely at an end. He 
would even gladly have seen it renewed, for no 
one could have mistaken the state of their feel¬ 
ings toward each other; while now, Horace was 
compelled to beUovo that between Julia and her 
cousin there was more affection hidden than 
manifested. Their tell-tale eyes often revealed 
more than either of them were aware. Yet, 
there was nothing with which he could openly 
find fault. Claude’s manner, although extremely 
fond, was deferential. He seemed to look upon 
his cousin with pride, and numberless were the 
ways in which he showed his attention to her 
wishes and comforts. The flowers, which every 
evening adorned her hair, were exotics which 
he brought her, and never a morning that the 
vase in her ohamber was not replenished with 
a new bouquet. 

Julia received all his kindnesses with such 
modest sweetness of manner, that Horace was 
foiled in his attempt to discover a cause for 
reproof. But recalling her agitation the morning 
that he told her of his arrival, ho felt convinced 
that there had been some love affair between 
them in the past, which for a time had slum¬ 
bered, and now was in danger of being re¬ 
kindled, 

f* ‘With much relief ho welcomed the arrival of 
the day fixed upon for their return to Ashlea. 
To his great surprise he found that Claude was 
to accompany them. Had ho received any pre¬ 
vious intimation, he would have objected, but it 
was too late now. 

The evening of the same day found them at 
their own home. 

Julia, no longer restrained by the presence of 
Btrangera, gave full vent to her feelings, Only 
one thing was wanting to perfect her happiness— 
her husband’s Bmile. Fully conscious of the 
cause of his gloom, and thinking that thB lesson 
Bhe had taught him would be one that he would 
never forget, she determined upon confessing to 
him tho deception she had praotised, without 
waiting for the proofs of jealousy, whioh it had 
been her intention to do. 

Horace was out giving some orders to the 
gardener; and Julia communicated her intention 
to Claude. 


“I am heartily glad of it,” said Claude. “Had 
you not told me that you had some strong motive 
for desiring the concealment, I should never 
have consented. Rooway seemed to consider it 
only a joke; and I did not think it best to unde¬ 
ceive him.” He put his arm atound Julia’s 
waist, and kissed her as he spoke. 

As they looked up, their eyes encountered 
Horace’s flashing on them from the doorway. 

Claudo had the impudence to laugh; but Julia 
Bpringing up,with mock gravity ourtsied, and said, 

“My brother—Charles Grosvenor Gray.” 
Horace, puzzled and surprised, advanced a few 
steps; then finding himself the victim of a hoax, 
despite the warning he had had, he endeavored 
to make tho best of it; and yielding to the con¬ 
tagion of his brother-in-law’s laugh, he joined 
in it as heartily as a man oould, who was laugh¬ 
ing at himself. 

It all came out now; and Julia’s brother for 
the first time heard of Horace’s and Miss Mer¬ 
lin’s passing penchant ; and the conversation it 
had given rise to, in which Horace had declared 
that no matter how desperately his wife flirted, 
he should never think of being jealous. 

Horace was obliged to confess that jealousy 
was not an agreeable “guest of the heart,” as 
ho had learned by experience; and he was ia 
turn enlightened as to the connection which 
Col. Rooway had borne in the hoax. The colonel 
had come over from Liverpool in the same steamer 
with Mr. Gray, and had been the first to inform 
Mrs. Clifford of her brother’s arrival, and of the 
time when he would probably join her. The 
idea had at once presented itself to her, of in¬ 
troducing him to her husband as one of her 
BQuthem cousins, of whom he had often heard 
her Bpeak. This she thought would give her the 
opportunity of testing the sincerity of what be 
had said to her. She had requested Col. Roo- 
way’s co-operation, and he had consented for the 
joke of the thing, without suspeoting her deeper 
motive. Mrs. Cory don was also in her confi¬ 
dence. The bulletin which Horace had picked 
up was simply to inform Julia that her brother 
had arrived too late the previous night to admit 
of hiB meeting her in Mrs. Corydon'a room, as it 
had been arranged; but that at eleven that 
morning he would be there. 

Neither of them would have been able to haia 
disguised their feelings in a first interview; and 
Horace now saw that his wife’s ogitation at 
hearing that her brother was below, had been 
the natural consequence of feeling the impossi¬ 
bility of conquering her emotions. 

“So yon really confess to having felt jealous," 
said Julia. 
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“Fairly caught,” answered Horace. [ Horace consented to the compromise; and 

“And now when you remind me of ‘cousin > Julia feeling herself fully reinstated in her hus- 
Kate,* I am to remind you of ‘cousin Claude.* j band’s heart, was happier than ever. Horaoe 
la it not bo?” ; has never been since “a bit jealous.** 
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CHAPTER V. > the world, in Christendom, in heathendom ; in 


Henry Faxon stayed a month at Haverhill, 
preaching a part of each Sabbath, giving pleasant, 
familiar lectureB upon the West, in the evening, 
now and then; going amongst people with spon¬ 
taneously winning words and manners, receiving 
all who came to him, saying good things to every 
child he came across, to all the aged and poor. 

The Faxons could not but be operated upon 
beneficially, nt timeB, by the constant Bight of 
a life, at once, so exalted and so humble. The 
prayers and love that ho geemd to breathe out 
upon whatever lifo came near him, they could 
not but be touched by at times, and often. But, 
quite as often they felt pride in him, and over¬ 
weening delight in the eclat he was bringing 
upon their house. For their house was thronged 
with “callers,” and invitations camo in from the 
highest quarters. 

The Warrens were most assiduous of all. 
They had 6uch a dinner one week, such a supper 
the next, and such superior people staying at 
their house—the whole Callinsford family from 
New York—that the Faxons must all go up. 
The deacon and Mrs. Warren called to aak them, 
spending half the afternoon, “as if they were of 
the family,” as Mrs. Faxon said, after they were 
gone. And when the hours for the dinner and 
the supper came, young Warren Btepped in on 
his way home from the depot, to walk up with 
them. 

Everybody, at the WarrenB, hung on Henry’s 
words, but in the staid manner, in his Berious, 
albeit very cheerful face, the squire saw it un¬ 
mistakably, that Henry was not lifted. 

I suppose there are no greater things that 
man can say, than this, that Paul said, out of J 
his great, calm soul—“None of these things i 
move me.” I Buppoao there are few, who, even 
in the best hour3 of their lifo, know all that the 
simple words mean. But Henry Faxon know. 
He knew the understanding of what makes life 
worthy ita Giver, worthy the receiver, makes 
it indeed life, and not death; by bis faculty 
always doing God’s perfeot law, and not acting 
from outward considerations of policy, exigency, 
and the like paltry references. And now, in all 


I sickness, in health, in prosperity, so-called, in 
I adversity, so-called, in life, in death, there was 
! no longer any tiling to “move” him, any cross for 
! him to bear. In the self-same hour, that his 
I need of “cross-bearing” went out of his life, the 
• cross itself slipped unheeded from his shoulders, 
■ out of his path. Ah I that there are so few such 
| lives hero on this beautiful, beautiful earth, 
; where, with so good and great a Being to help, 
i there might be many! 

“ Tell me, Henry Faxon,” said the squire to 
him, the next morning, “ don’t you ever feel it, 
when you see what a favorite you aret” 

“Feel itl Yes, indeed! My heart was very 
warm with it, last night; very grateful. I doubt 
if any man has greater pleasure in his friend¬ 
ships than I. But I don’t set my heart on them. 
I have none of the old, foolish pride in them 
This, I hope, is past forever.” 

“Well, I wish mine was,” replied the squire, 
preparing to go out. “But it isn’t; and I’m 60 
along in years now, that it’s too late to-•” 

Mrs. Faxon and Cad heard no more; for the 
brothers were already on their way through the 
yard. They saw the expression of Henry’s face, 
though, as he turned it toward the squire, to 
reply to him; and it was a cheery—“There's no 
such thing as ‘too late.’” 


CHAPTER YI. 

Cad and young Warren were betrothed, when 
Henry left Haverhill. Henry, by the way, had 
not returned to his mission. He came this way 
to find young men who were fit and willing to go 
to that far field; and had started now, with this 
purpose, to visit certain divinity schools, and 
colleges, certain churches in the cities and large 
towns, of the eastern and middle Btatos. 

“Do yon know. Cod, darling,” said young 
Warren, on tho evening of their betrothal, ”1 
mean that yon shall never be sorry for this day. 
I would rather cut off my right hand, than that 
you Bhould ever, on any acoount, bo sorry that 

you gave yourself to me.” 

Cad thought he was a dear, good fellow; wid 
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told him bo in laughing, but at the same time, in 
grateful, tearful -words. 

When she thought of it the next morning, 
however, she reflected, that, although ho t cat a 
dear, good fellow, a better fellow, ten timea, 
than she deserved, hiB feeling, after all, was 
like that of her father and all the reBt of tho 
men—except uncle Henry; Bbe didn’t believe 
uncle Henry would have it, the moment one pro¬ 
mised oneself to him, that the woman was his; 
that she had given herself to him; and he, if he 
loved her ever so well, and promised ever so 
much, had not given himself to her. She be¬ 
lieved without a shade of doubt, that young 
Warren loved her even more than she, as yet, 
loved him. Her head was so full of all that had 
been doiDg there at Haverhill lately; while, to 
him, Haverhill life and Haverhill people were 
old affairs, so that there was nothing to beep 
him from the absorption in herself, that she saw 
was complete as she could desire. 

She would watoh him, she thought. Before 
she married him, she would he sure of his ten¬ 
dencies as a husband, in these respects. And, 
if Bhe had reason to believe that he would one 
day lord it over her, like other men, aho wouldn’t 
marry him, if in everything else he was perfect; 
if ho and her parents desired it ever so strenu¬ 
ously. Bho would be too angry to marry him, 
she felt And, moreover, she reasoned that mar¬ 
riage could not be happy for either, if he was 
disposed to “use authority.” Their life would 
be too often and too violently ruffled. She would, 
therefore, watch hia dispositions. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“On, Cad! don’t go there! don’t break the 
flower!” Baid young Warren, one day to Cad. 
8he was eagerly climbing a little deolivity to 
reach a hare-bell that “had its bluo eye on 
them,” as Mary Hamden said of it Mary and 
WTeral others were of the company. They were 
walking in the large cemetery, where to break a 
flowar was forbidden; and Warren, of course, 
thought of the prohibition, when he spoke. But 
Cad did not, when she heard. Bo the warm 
blood rushed in an instant over her face; the 
warm thought came—“Yes, I Bee! Me shall 
We that I do what I please I” Her bonnet con- 
ctaled her face, turned away as it was to break 
the flower; and, when that was broken, to hunt 
for other flowers: not that she really wanted to 
hud others, or to climb farther; but she was 
that her lover should believe that she 
®d. And, besides, she wanted to eettlo her dis¬ 
turbed features, her disturbed thoughts, before 
toeing to him and the company. 


! Young Warren, when he saw that she broke 
the flower, wondered whether she heard him; 
tried to satisfy himself that Bhe did not; but, 
upon her rejoining them, something in the half- 
averted eye, the restricted tone and manner, 
made him feel that possibly she did. He was 
several times on the point of saying to her as 
they walked on, “The flower is a beauty, I 
hardly dared to have you break it, though, the 
company and those who own lots, take such pains 
in cherishing flowers.” But he looked in her 
face each time; and, after that, could not well 
bring himself to introduce the subject under any 
form he could devise. He was done trying to 
introduce it, when his cousin, Harry Callinsford, 
who, as ho knew, overheard what he said to Cad, 
brought little sprays of myrtle in bloom and box 
to give to her. 

Although no explanations came afterward be¬ 
tween the lovers, time, in passing, wiped out the 
little asperity, and made them as fond and aa 
happy as before. Nearly, and at times, that is. 
There were traces left that could be found upon 
looking for them—as there always are traces left 
of everything that has been. 

One day there was a riding party, but aB Albert 
did not come punctually, Cad, a little vexed, 
went without him. 

“But could you not trust, Cad, dear, that I 
would come for you at the earliest possiblo mo¬ 
ment?” he said, the next morning, gently expos¬ 
tulating, “I had several of the directors in my 
offico on important business. I couldn’t possibly 
get away. But I thought you would all wait 
patiently. Or that, if the rest didn't, if they 
started, you would wait; and my swift Upton 
would Boon bring us to tho rear.” 

“Yes; that is what you thought,” replied Cad, 
without allowing herself to look up into the 
manly, persuasive face. “/ thought, as your 
cousin did, that something had happened, so that 
you wouldn’t come at all, and that I had better 
go with him. Harriet had a bad headache and 
was glad to get out and stay here with ma.” 
She spoke with impatient tones, She rose, and, 
with impationt steps, went to a table, where she 
began to hunt for something. 

“I didn’t mean to censure,” said Warren, after 
a few moments silence. “I didn’t once think of 
blaming you. I only meant to give my reasons 
for my lack of punctuality; and perhaps,” added 
he, looking up with a good smile, “to let you see 
that I was disappointed—as I truly was I had 
a dull evening of it in my chamber alone.” 

Cad—in reality as exacting as the most arbi¬ 
trary husband could, in decency, bo—was pleased 
to hear him say this. She let her smile mingle 
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•with his, therefore; coming back with Blow Bteps 
to her Beat at his side. 

“The fact is,” pursued Warren, after a little 
pause, after ho had taken Cad’s hand to him, “X 
don’t exactly like cousin Harry. I don’t like hie 
principles, got in that great city -where Tice is 
Been too often to make any of her aspects but her 
grimmest, very repulsive. Not that Harry iB 

bad, in any respect,” disclaimed he, earnestly. 
“I haven’t the least idea that he is; I only find 
fault with hie sentiments. I really wish these 
were better. My Cad mustn’t believe that I am 
jealous of handsome cousin Harry; and, on this 
account, ill-natured toward him. I think I am 
not jealous of him this morning—although X fear 
I may, lost evening, have been.” 

Cad kissed his hand and called him her darl¬ 
ing. She gave him lively accounts of the ride 
the evening before; of the rich milk and the 
brown bread and cheese they bought at a farm 
house, ovor somowhere; and that they ate, all 
drawn up into a company under a prodigious 
great elm; some of them Bitting in their car¬ 
riages, some of them standing or sauntering. 
This was a little after sunset, Cad said, when it 
Was cool and splendid. Her lover sighed a little 
at her glowing description of the beauty and all 
the vivid enjoyment of tho thing. But he blamed 
the regret, in tho same moment, inwardly calling 
it “boyish.” Ho would not allow himself to 
change the subject, strongly as he was inclined 

to. She went on, therefore, telling him as intel¬ 
ligibly as she conld, for excessive laughter, what 
fun it was for her and for them all, as they ate 
their luncheon, to see Harry pick up some green 
pumpkiuB that the children hod been playing 
with on the side of the road, and Btick them on 
the long, sharp horns of a pair of oxen, yoked, 
ohowing their cuds in a philosophical way at the 
great gate near; telling him how the oxen tipped 
their head slowly, on one side and on the other, 
as if studying how it was; then looked at Harry ! 
(who stood before them enjoying their grave ! 
pantomime) as if they said, “Er! you don’t use j 
us very politely, you don’t. We wouldn’t use you I 
in this fashion. We assure you we wouldn’t.” < 

After Warren was gone, when Cad thought of j 
what ho had Baid at his first coming in, and of ' 
his looks and manner in saying it, sho persuaded ! 
herself that he did, in his heart, find fault with ; 
her for going without him. i 

This made her very Bober, very much out of : 
tune ; insomuch, that, when Mrs. Warren called, j 
as Bhe did soon after, to rest a little after her ! 
walk down, and especially to get Cad to go out j 
shopping with her, “to give her the benefit of j 
hor young eyes, as well as the pleasure of her 1 


very agreeable company,” the polite old lady 
said, Cad would not go. She made some lame 
erouses about not feeling exactly well. Nor did 
Bhe join in the conversation. Only, now and 
then, as Mrs. Warren and her mother talked, she 
interposed a remark, or an inquiry, without once 
smiling brightly though, as she was accustomed 
to do in her better moods, or once looking up 
brightly from her book. 

“Cad was rather nervous, to-day, I Bhould 
think,” thoughtfully remarked Mrs. Warren, as 
Bhe gathered up her purchases after having 
shown them to the family. And Harry Callins- 
ford, who was bending low over his flute, doing 
something to one of the keys, raised his eyes 
quickly to send them out in his cousin’s direc¬ 
tion. Young Warren was standing by his mother, 
holding the cord that was to tie ono of her pack¬ 
ages, “She wasn’t very well,” Mrs. Warren 
added. “Sh8 didn’t look very well. No, Albert, 
don’t tie it quite bo tight. It—the cord cuts the 
paper, you gee, and will crumple the muslins, I 
am afraid. There, that is it That is right 
Albert always does things right the second time, 
if not the first,” added she, showing tho nicely- 
folded parcel to Mrs. Callinsford.” 

“And he is always willing to bo told how to do 
a thing right,” replied Mrs. Callinsford. “I’to 
always noticed this in him. I wish, Harry, that 
you wore a little more like your cousin in this 
respect.” 

“Ah, dear me! I don’t. What can be the 
matter with Cad, this morning, aunty Warren! 
Sho was the merriest thing, last evening! mer¬ 
rier than the crickets! I must go down and see 
her. Come, Alberti Will you go? No? Din¬ 
ner-time, is it? Oh, no, it isn’t, cousin Albert!” 
looking at his watch. “Now, mother, Mrs. Cal* 
linBford, remember, after this, that cousin Albert 
does sometimes tell ‘wrong stories.’ I don’t be¬ 
lieve I have ever told a lie yet, that you haven’t 
Baid this self-same thing, ‘your cousin Albert 
never does so. I never knew him tell a wrong 
story.’ Au revoir t aunty respected mother, cotura 
Albert, Harriet, and little Nancy down there,” 
coming back to walk over the beautiful child's 
head. This made them all laugh; except Albert. 

TMb was in September; the lost of the month. 
Next week the CallmBfords all returned to New 
York, except Harry. He wouldn’t go, though 
the Warrens did not one of them ask him to stay. 
But he stayed; and, the evening after his family 
left, went down with his flute, under the plea of 
accompanying Cad’s piano. He did not play any 
though. On the contrary, he talked nonsense afl 
the evening, dragging Cad and her parents too, 
down. After this, it was so, somehow, that ho 
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was always between Cad and Albert; either 
physioally, sitting, standing, or crossing the way 
between them, and talking in so rattling a man¬ 
ner, or on such poor themes, that Albert had 
no ohance; else psycalogically, through the de¬ 
generating influences of his conversation and 
manners, that lingered on and on, after he was 
gone. 

‘‘Cousin Albert will make a first-rate husband; 
of course he will,” ho said to Cad, one time. 
“Bat you’ll find he’ll keep you pretty strait. 
He’ll be grimmer than any of the old giants in 
their castles, if you don’t do just as he thinks 
you ought to. And, what is worse, he’ll have 
his deaoonish father and his deaoonish mother 
to help him. Unless you look out, that is, be¬ 
forehand, to keep a will of your own.” 

• So poor Cad, all her good, high qualities mis¬ 
directed still and turned only to evil, looked out 
beforehand to keep the will of her own; her 
father and mother, jealous of tHb old suffering 
from “deaconly restriction”—as the squire called 
it—helping her. They wanted their daughter to 
marry Albert Warren. They never doubted that 
she would, in the end, if she did let him see, 
now and then, that she would not bear fotters of 
his, or any man’s forging. Cad herself wished 
to marry Albert He was great and good. She 
understood it better and better every day that 
she had chances of contrasting him and his light- 
brained cousin Harry, how great and good he 
was. If she could marry him, standing by his 
tide then, and at all times, afterward, as his 
equal, she would love it dearly standing thero; | 
love it dearly going forward with him improving j 
herself, finding out, as uncle Henry had done, j 
what there was in life that was worth living for. j 
Bat she wouldn’t bear anything in the shape of \ 
control from him, she determined, in the morbid j 
hatred of restraint, begotten of all she had seen ! 
her parents suffer, of all she had Buffered herself. ] 
Bbe had already had enough of this. She had ' 
bad It all her life-time. So had her parents. 
Their lives had been made wretched; and their 
tempers and dispositions—as she began to see- 
had been spoiled by it. , 

Nol she’d be freo to do as Bbe had a mind to, 
after that; if she lost Albert in letting him see 
that ehe would do as she bad a mind to; if her 
heart was broken so that she would die, loving 
bhn; seeing him go by, the cheerful husband of 
another. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

November had come in with “surly blasts,” 
*ith long, loved-sounding storms, as most Novem- 
do. As the wretched know that they do. 


The happy do not mind it so much. Cad minded 
it this year; and so did all her family, save John; 
and even John, although lightly heeding the 
times and seasons, felt that his home was not 
pleasant. Ho was out gunning oftener than 
ever; he had keener pleasure in getting what 
little fun he could, in catching aunt Molly out 
and vexing her with his near discharges. The 
Warrens heard all the heavy sounds of the year 
that was dying. It was very still within their 
great house now; for, in the first wintry day, 
noisy Harry, shaking himself from head to foot, 
like a tiger, said, “Ugh! I shan’t stand this! 
I’m off!” And in less than an hour, without 
waiting to Bay his adieus to Ms uncle and cousin 
Albert, ho was on his way to Boston. In less 
than a day, he was in New York, on Broadway, 
holding a cigar between his fingers, while he 
boasted to an acquaintance of having “smashed 
up his cousin Albert’s love affairs pretty well,” 
adding with Ms exquisite head tipped a little 
closer, “She’s a Bplendid tMng! You never saw 
Btich eyes! or such teeth! or auch anything! Only 
she’s—why, she’s too much as that old-fashioned 
dame, Nature, set her up, you know. I didn't 
want’or. You don’t catch me!” And, laughing 
in a senseless way, on he went, gracefully bring¬ 
ing his cigar up again to his mouth. 

It was pleasant that Henry Faxon camo back 
to Haverhill, in that rare November time; plea¬ 
sant that still he carried himself with an air, 
as if, with him, rich as his inward life was, “ all 
seasons and their changes, all pleased alike.” 
He looked at one and another, with kindly ques¬ 
tioning eyes, and soon they told him all; how, 
again and again, Albert Warren took offence at 
something Cad said, or did, until, at last, he was 
done coming to the house; how the deacon and 
Mrs. Warren held on for awhile, seemingly do- 
sirous of being friends still—although they, the 
Faxons, that is, doubted if all their soft words 
were genuine—how, after that, they too were 
i done coming. Were done coming often, that 
j was; and in the familiar way they used to. 
They still called occasionally. Mrs. Warren 
called only the day before, and Beemed really 
kind; but, as Mrs. Faxon said, “They had had 
too much of this trying to seem kind in deacon’s 
and in deacon’s wives, to trust all they saw. So 
they did not trust Deacon Warren, or Mrs. 
Deacon Warren. When, the day before Mrs. 
Deacon Warren urged them to go up, when, with 
something that looked like tears, in her eyes, 
she said—‘I do wish you would come up I' She, 
Mrs. Faxon, that Is, had only thanked her coolly 
and told her that she didn’t go out much of late; 

I that Cad didn’t.” 
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“Ah l that is too bad!” said Henry, at this 
stage of her story. “I haven’t a doubt that 
Mrs. Warren feels every word that she Bays. 
She is too sinoere, too good a woman to say, or 
look one thing, when she feels another. Whatever 
young Warren may have done, I don’t know 
why this was not trouble onough. I don’t know 
why you should have this additional pain of 
breaking with the deacon and his wife. Cad,” 
Baid he, with brightening looks, “come over 
here and sit by me in the warmth of this good 
fire.” For Cad sat blue and Bhivering—as much 
of her agitation, as of the cold though—at a far- 
off, north window. “I want to understand how 
this is. I presume I shall find that it is really 
nothing at all.” 

Cad came, brightened up a little and warmed, 
even on the way, seeing how bright and kind he 
looked. 

“What was it now?” Henry asked, sitting 
close to Cad, facing her. “What had young 
Warren said and done, excellent, well-bred fel¬ 
low ns he was, that should bring things to this 
poor pBBS?” 

Cad told him about the first offence, during 
their walk in the cemetery; about the Becond, 
the morning after she and others rode to West 
Bradford, leaving him at home; about many 
other, graver offences, that came oftener and 
oftonor, as, according to her own honest confes¬ 
sion, sho grow more and more indifferent, how 
much, or how often she did things to displease j 
him; but it was so that all the way, as she 
recounted his offences, she felt, in spite of her¬ 
self, half-ashamed; in faot, wholly ashamed of 
her own part in all she related. Especially 
when Henry said, as he did many times, speaking 
with cheerfulost looks and tones—“Ah, that was 
nothing, Cad, I wonder that you should be 

troubled at thnt He no doubt meant-” 

so, and so, giving such possible interpretation 
of Albert’s words, as to make indifferent, per¬ 
haps even manly and right, what before Beomed 
exacting in him and too heavy and aggravating 
to be borne. While they still talked about it, while ; 
the burden, lightened moro and more by every 
good word of Henry’s, was fairly slipping away j 
from poor Cad’s shoulders, and her parents*, as 
well, the bell rang; and the squiro, who answered ; 
it, came back, talking in the old, friondly way, ■ 
with some visitors, Deacon Warren and Albert. 

“We heard that you had come!” said the : 
deacon, holding Henry’s hand, giving it one little 
shaking aftor another. “And I’ve been thinking ' 
about coming in, more than a week. I’ve been 
wanting to see you all,” turning his best, friend- j 
liest face and hand-shaking to Mrs. Faxon, and— 


no, not to Cad. He meant to turn them to her; 
but Cad was ont by the door, where sho had 
met Albert when he came. She was clinging 
with both hands to one of his. Her face was 
turned up like a suppliant, as she was indeed, 
out of her very soul; and she was saying in 
touching tones—“I’ve been a fool, Albert; I 
don't believe there was ever such a fool as Fie 
been!” Then she wept and was mightily shaken 
by her Btrong contrition. But the good Albert 
held her in his arm, and with his other hand 
laid her head against his shoulder, in bo tender 
a way that she knew she was forgiven. 

“What a fool I was then!” said Cad, with 
bright eyes, years after. They had been mar¬ 
ried years. We don’t know how many years; 
but, at any rate, a bright-haired little creature 
looked up from her doll, and the tiny tea-cup 
she held, just then, and said, “Mamma!” 

“What, dear?” 

“Her won’t drink. Aren’t her naughty?” 

“Ah, no, dear. She don’t know any better.” 

“No, her don’t. Her dood,” speaking in the 
dearest tones, and olosely hugging her doll. 

With her persuasive—“She don’t know any 
better, dear,” or her—“She couldn’t help it; 
never mind it, darling,” or her —“That iB no¬ 
thing. Mamma’s precious must try it again,” 
does Cad, out of the welling fountans of lore 
and patience in her own soul, as well as oat of 
her contrite remembrances of the past, turn into 
love and patience whatever resentment and ill- 
will come to enter the tender heart of their child. 


“I was most to be blamed, though, Deacon 
Clapp,” said Squire Faxon, sitting dose to the 
deacon, and earnestly facing him. He had rode 
over to Malton, on purpose to see the deacon; 
to tell him, in so many words, that he loved him; 
that he loved him more and more as the years, 
in passing, brought them both nearer and nearer 
to the grave. 

“No you wasn’t,” replied the deaoon, slowly 
shaking his head. “I was too apt to meddle aad 
find fault. The fact is, I warn’t a bit well there, 
for years. I had dyspepsia, you know, awfully; 
and I know, now I’m rid of it, that it used to 
make me croB 3 . That minister warn’t so queer, 
after all, perhaps, Mr. Faxon, when he gave this 
advioe to a parishioner—“Fear the Lord, and 
keep your stomach in order.” Both laughed 
heartily. Both laughed anew, “as the deacon 
never used to laugh, in the world,” said Esquire 
Faxon, when he was telling his wife about 
at the squire’s recitation of Hood’s— 

“No solemn, sanctimonious feoe Ipulji 
And think I'm pious whon I'm only bilious. 
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“BROKEN UP.” 


BY THETA. 


“Yod’m. tell mo'J’our nom de plume , won’t you, 
Till, when the society is broken tip V* said one 
member of an interesting ladies literary society 
to another, somewhat entreatingly. 

“ Maybe so,” was the only reply Touchsafed 
by Till, as with a merry laugh sho bounded to 
salute another friend, and for awhile to forget 
that the world contained any such things as 
literary societies or noma deplume. 

“Broken up,” sighed I, as I turned sadly 
and musingly away. Yes, pleasant as are 
your meetings, sometime or other they will be 
“broken up.” Sooner or later they will end, and, 
like the councils of the red-men, exist only in 
memory. Then, however cherished their remem¬ 
brance, the pleasure will be lost—the joys will 
begone—“broken up.” 

Thus has it been ever in my own life-dreams. 
Oh, school-days, school-days, how havo ye 
flown, and how has your gladness been “broken 
up!” Oh, how I have sat and gazed at the 
twinkling stars, and the far-off mountains, 
gleaming with snow in the moonlight. And 
how I havo thought and looked, and looked and 
thought of their beauty till my heart would 
swell, and my eyes would swim—though why, I 
knew not. And then my day-dreams—how I 
used to picture this wide, wide world, and wonder 
when I became a man what kind of a great man 

I ehould be. Should I be a soldier like Napoleon, 
or a patriot like Wallace, or an author like 
Cicero, or should I not Btand in the pulpit and 
preach “just like our minister?” 

Ah, ohildish dreams! “Broken up!” 

And you, ye college-days, with your strivhiga, 
and your stragglings, with your manly Bports, 
and your frolic-glee, ye, too, have departed— 

II Broken up.” 

How often, tired of study, have X rowed my 
boat np the winding Don and the olassio Dee. 
How often have I stopped my boat under the 
“brig* o’Balyonnie” and hummed over the weird 
prophecy, so dreaded, yet so oft repeated, and 
M oft essayed by the boy George Gordon Byron. 
And how often, laying down my oars, have I 
•affered ay boat to drift with the stream, while 
I—I read the last letter from the pen of her— 
that smart cousin of mine, who now filled all my 
thoughts. 


And my poor classmate, Seymour, bo oft com¬ 
panion of these excursions. Born under the 
sunny sky of the West Indies, how he did yearn 
for the sympathy our northern hearts so deeply 
felt, but which we could so ill express. 

“Theta,” said he to me one day, os onr light 
skiff drifted out to sea, “it was three years, 
yesterday, since I left home, and I have felt 
to-day as if some terrible calamity were about 
to befall. It may be foolish, but to me it seems 
certain that my fears are true.” 

And they were true. A bridal party, in which 
were two sisters and a brother, had gone out for 
pleasure on the glancing waters of the southern 
sea. They went, but returned no more. A 
rapid fever soon after swept away poor Seymour. 
He Bleeps in the “auld kirk yard.” 

How was that household “broken up.” 

It seems just like a dream to me how there 
came our last examinations, and our prizes, and 
our partings. And some went to the army, 
and some to the pulpit, and some to tho bar, 
and I to my own sweet cousin, but all to have 
our pictures of life “broken up.” 

It was a glorious ride, over mountain and 
moor, and along the coast of the Btormy ocean. 
It was glorious to see the waves dash into foam 
against the rocks—the very screech of the sea¬ 
gull had tnusio in its sound. 

And wherefore not? Am I not about to press 
to my bosom, her who now sways its every 
thought? Shall I not receive her gentle—oh, 
how gentle—kigg, and show her, as I display my 
college laurels, that I am not all unworthy even 
of such love as hers? 

But yonder rises the village church, and there, 
on the lawn, beyond the church-yard, is the cot¬ 
tage where I havo spent my happiest hours. 
How glad they will be to see mel I leap from 
the carriage—scale the high wall of the church¬ 
yard—but hist—here comes a funeral procession. 
Listen to the sepulchral tones of the clergyman, 

“Man that is born of a woman is of few days, 
and hath but a short time to live. He is full of 
misery. He cometh up as a flower and is cut 
down. He fleeth as it were a shadow, and never 
continueth in one stay.” 

But who came here? Unde, aunt, cousins, 
all weeping, bat she is not there. Can it be ? 
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I read the name upon the coffin. Oh, horror— 
8he is dead. 

“Broken up.” 

And they gave me a letter she had written: 
“I am sick, dear cousin, and they tell me I may 
die. It would bo -very hard to die and leave 
thia bright world, but very, very hard to die 
without seeing you. I hope - you may return 
before l am gone, but I shall not send this till 
your session 1b over. You love me so well, and 
it would disturb you. If you do not come, we \ 
shall meet in heaven. Farewell 1” j 

“Broken up.” | 

And I have lived till now, and still I find that * 


the more we worship them, the more surely are 
our earthly idols “broken up.” 

“’Twas ever thus. From childhood's hour. 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 

•I never loved a tree nor flower. 

But ’twas the first to fade away. 

I never loved a dear gaselle, 

To glad me with its soft, black eye, 

But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die.” 

God help thee, Till, and me, when the things 
of time have been lost in the vastness of eternity, 
to gain an entrance into that land where the 
weary are at rest, and the joys of which are 
never “broken up.” 
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A SKETCH “BELOW B L E E C K E R.” 


BY HISS AL 

“Died, on' the eight instant, of consump¬ 
tion, Francisco Padrilla, aged sixty, a native of 
Venice.” How often does Buch a notice meet 
your careless eye as you run over the list of 
deaths in the evening paper I The fifth act of 
another life tragedy has just closed in your 
midst, and surely there is enough on the but- 
faoe of this brief announcement to form material 
for imagining the foregoing scenes. It is worded 
with all possible conciseness—the last clause j 
might perhaps have been omitted, but in that j 
did not the pen follow the home-turnings of the 1 
heart that had just ceased to beat? Had notj 
the gliding gondolas of the “ silent city” risen ! 
before the dying, and the dip of their oars ] 
Bounded in his ear like echoing music? For : 
rixty years he had buffeted the storms of life, j 
and at least, amid tho roar and the rush of the 
great city whither bis steps had Btrayed, on the 
eight instant, he died. The fact you read of so 
coolly is filling some heart with curdling agony. 

I used often to watch Mm go in and out, the 

poor foreign artist who never seemed to have 
any orders for the pictures that succeeded each 
other on his easel. His black velvet coat grew 
every day more rusty, Ms step more spirit¬ 
less. How lonely he looked amid the jostling 
crowd in Broadway, and what a lingering, melan¬ 
choly glance would he cast upon it as ho reached 
his own corner, and turned down into tho ohill 
ah&dow of the lofty hotel! Once I saw Mm 
pause by a stand of oranges, in whose golden 
gleam he caught a look of sunny Italy—three 
cents was too much—he shook Mb head and 
passed on. With the exercise of a little Yankee 
guessing I soon learned much about the family. 
There was a hoy with a Murillo head, and large, 
deep eyes, who, as winter advanced, went and 
came with the paokages of law-papers which had 
been Mb father’s burden. And day by day, in 
rain and shine, a girl of eighteen wrapped her 
thin shawl about her, and went to her round of 


IOE GRAY. 

music lessons. I knew her errand by her well- 
worn port-folio. 

But after awhile the daughter’s splendid yoice 
attracted the attention of an “artist Lyrigue,” 
and she received an offer for an opera engage¬ 
ment. The terms proposed would fail to pay 
for the wear and tear of voice and strength in a 
most laborious occupation, but the eye of the 
employe had glanced around the bare room, and 
rested upon the pale, pinched cheek of Filippa. 
With a coarse jest about rouging for the stage, 
he took Ms leave, and now the lamps of a rickety 
hack glare at midnight upon the bed-room ceil¬ 
ings of the neighbors. Filippa still returned at 
dusk from her music lessons, however, alone and 
hurriedly, patiently enduring the street imperti¬ 
nences wMch assail tho “ shabby-genteel” more 
than the laboring and even ragged poor. 

But one night, while Filippa was singing at 
the opera, her father died. Did stupified misery 
keep dry tho eyes of those lovely Italian orphans 
as they bent above the silent lips, or busied 
themselves in vain endeavors to, throw around 
the rough coffin something of the grace and ten¬ 
derness of their own loved land ? Poverty’s iron 
cuts deep into the soul at such a time. There 
were all the repulsive accompaniments of death, 
there was the unmarked grave in Potter’s-field 
staring them in the face. 

But what is all this to thee, fair dweller in 
Fourteenth street, Btretched on thy velvet lounge, 
planning a costume for Mrs. T-’s next recep¬ 

tion? The remains of poor Francisco Padrilla 
lie in a low, dreary house far “below Bleecker.” 
It is but a few steps from laughing, glittering 
Broadway, but your little feet never stumbled 
over its uneven pavement. There the, roar of 
the near tide of gayety and bustle is a weariness 
and a mockery, and to you, perhaps, this recital 
seems the same. What is it all to you? Let me 
tell you. You were at the opera last night. 
From your luxurious box you saw and listened 
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to the impersonation of genius, and lent a laugh¬ 
ing ear to presumptuous comments on the l( fine 
points" of the fair girl before yon. Did yon 
follow her home in imagination! That Toioe 
that thrilled through your being, might it not 
hare caught its pathos from some scene of suf¬ 
fering yon may never hear oft that look, the 
wildueBS of whose grief was “finely done," you 
said, was it all acting! It was poor Filippa 
Padrilla who enohanted yon lost night. What 
sight is flashing before the eye she raises to 
light and splendor and wreathing smiles! the 
white, cold forehead of her unburied father. 
What sound is ringing in her ear, low, but having 
power to drown the orchestra accompaniment! 
the wail of her little brother, watching alone by 
the corpse. For the Bake of his bread as well 
as her own, she dare not be absent on a benefit 
night And yet the words of mimic grief almost 
choke her who has its quivering, bleeding reality \ 
in her heart. Oh I lift the veil, and the rose-! 


wreath on her brow will show forth a crown of 
thorns, and the trinkets, and game, and tinsel, 
the mockery and misery they are. And all this 
so near, so near to you, fair lady; yon can even 
hear her breath that gaspingly comes from the 
depth of her heroio confliot. A few steps, and 
she, a maiden like yourself, might stand by your 
side. But no thought of the pottiblt truth dis¬ 
turbs, for a moment, yonr care of your lorgnette 
and ermined mantle, or ohanges your cold, criti¬ 
cising gaze. She smiles—she sparkles—you look 
no farther. 

Ah, lady! were the girl to come and tell you 
her Btory, I know your eyes would fill. Were I 
to lead you to that death ohamber with its lone 
child-mourner, though you might shudder and 
shrink, I know you would pity, but the veil is 
not lifted—the 1 barrier is not broken down be¬ 
tween Fifth Avenue and the purlieus of Church 
street, and so on goes the ourrent of refined 
selfishness. You never think. 
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THE AWKWA 

BY a. w. 

Cora B-was something of a flirt—there is 

fl6 denying it, though I do not like to admit any* 
thing to her disadvantage, for she waB a great 
favorite of mine. 

She was a pretty, little brown thing, with 
dheekB that the rich blood mantled freely through, 
as though it came from a warm, generous heart. 
Cherry-ripe lips, often parted to reveal two rows 
of pearly teeth, as the merry laughter burst 
gushingly out—figure rather petite, but full and 
graceful—a foot and hand of fairy-like symmetry, 
arid hair dark, and glossy as satin—such were 
tome of her outward attractions Add a pretty, 
gfty, coquettish manner, and a temper unspoilably 
sweet, and you will have some idea of Cora B-—. 

Cora was only eighteen, but her lovers were 
already bo numerous, that, had she cared to 
keep count of them, she muBt have had a notched 
stick like Robinson Crusoe, for surely her giddy 
little head could never have remembered them 
all without that, or some similar aid. 

Everybody petted, admired and flattered her; 
and to make love to one so loveable, seemed as 
iasy and natural as to inhale the fragrance of a 
flower. 

Among the newest, and consequently the moat 
fatored of her admirers, was Horace Henderson, 

of P-, who had reoently come to Springfield, 

Cora’s native place. 

Besides being the novelty of the season, he 
was a decidedly clever and agreeable fellow— 
handsome and talented; therefore Cora, without 
wishing to make a serious conquest, would have 
been mortified at her laok of skill, if she had not 
succeeded In adding so distinguished an attache 
to her tr ain. 

It cost her an effort greater than usual to do 
so, however, and even when she had so far con¬ 
quered as to find him her obedient servant to 
command, Bhe saw, or fkncled she saw, that his 
Assiduities were less the result of love than 
gallantry and admiration. 

Bhe was quite content, however, and the inti- 
■key between them daily increased. Cora flirted 
with no one so much. Horace carried her bou¬ 
quets more than she did herself—she hardly ever 
any one else to fan her after dancing, 
Md When he asked her to ride with him, she 
eoniented—marks all of high favor. 


RD MISTAKE. 

DBWEB8. 

A beautiful, cool, summer afternoon was se¬ 
lected for the first ride; and Cora, mounted on 
a gentle but spirited animal, exhilirated by the 
exercise, and excited by the lively nonsense her 
companion was talking to her, hnd never been in 
better spirits, or looked more lovely. 

Their way led them along by the romantio 
banks of the Connecticut, in the direction of 
Ames’ famous establishment—then, and I sup¬ 
pose now, a favorite ride with the people of 
Springfield, on account of the excellence of the 
road, and the beauty of the scenery. 

The country was looking most enchantingly. 
The river gleamed blue and sparkling on their 
right, and on the left, a very full and complete 
orchestra of road-side choristers chanted be- 
witohingly behind their vernal screen Cora's 
heart, as well as her ears, was filled with music, 
and her bright cheeks glowed, and her black 
eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

The sun was still high when they turned home¬ 
ward, and after a lively canter, they slackened 
their pace, to enjoy the quiet loveliness of nature. 
Coming to an alluring little side-road, which led 
into a wood, they were tempted by curiosity, and 
the earlinesB of the hour, to leave the main road 
to explore it. 

It was an enchanting little fairy causeway, 
carpeted with turf, and canopied with green; 
Cora was wild with delight. Horace seemed 
either less pleased, or more occupied with other 
thoughts, for he was unusually silent. Cora, 
observing his absent mood, laughingly inquired 
the reason. 

Horace rallied himself, and replied with gayety, 
a little forced, 

“Ah, Miss Cora, has not a man in love the 
sanotion of Shakspeare, and all the poets, to be 
merry or sad—absent or whimsical, at his own 
caprioious will? I claim immunity under the 
laws enacted by the poets in favor of distressed 
lovers—for do you know, Miss Cora, you see 
before you a man very much in love?” 

“It is coming!” said Cora to herself. “Well 
I'm sorry—perhaps I can laugh it off,” and she 
answered aloud, “Indeed! let me take a good 
look then, for I should like to see the symptoms 
of a state, come to be regarded now-a-days as 
problematical.” 
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“Pray be serious, dear Cora, for my Bake,” 
replied Horace, in an earnest voice. “I oannot 
jest on thiB subject—it is one too deeply in¬ 
volving my happiness. We have not known eaoh 
other long, Cora, but I am not one of those who 
believe that the growth of friendship must 
always be counted by days and weeks. I think 
I know you well, as if I had been acquainted 
with you all my life—and, I am sure you will not j 
think I claim too much in asking you to listen to : 
me. The love,I feel ie bo deep and earnest that j 
it demands and must have expression. May I! 
speak freely, Cora?” ; 

^Oh, no, nol” cried Cora, in a tone of dis¬ 
tress—for though something of a flirt, as I have 
admitted, Bhe was inoapable of a coquettish 
pleasure in witnessing her victim’s pain, or 
keeping him in suspense. “Do not tell me any 
more—I am very, very sorry if I have done 
wrong, but I do not, and oannot return your 
affection.” 

Mr. Henderson looked u^in astonishment; he 
appeared for a moment not to understand her, 
and then for a few minutes to feel some embar¬ 
rassment, but he said at last, with a half-smile, 

“You have made a very natural mistake, Miss 
Cora, and one it would, perhaps, be more politic, 
or at least, polite, to leave uncorrected—but my 
policy is always a straightforward one, and I 
will confess it was not to yourself I had allusion 

just now, but to Miss C-, of Boston. The 

kind friendship you have shown me, induced me 
to hope you would allow me the luxury of talking 
to you of what constantly occupies my thoughts. 

I trust you will permit mo to do so still, will you 
not?” 

Cora’s face was scarletr—she had made the 
awkwardeat of feminine mistakes.; She dropped 
her horse's reins, and hid her face in her hands, 
overwhelmed with confusion, and unablo to utter 
a word. 

Horace caught the bridle, and led her horse 
for her, while he strove by saying the kindest 
things in the world—by treating the whole thing 
as a trifling jest, and by skilfully presenting to 
Cora the only consoling feature in the case—that 
her reply had been a refusal—to banish her an¬ 
noyance and mortification.;, 

After a time Bbe was induced to join rather 
shyly in his laugh, and then followed liis pro¬ 
mised confession. It consisted flimply of a loveris 
raptures over a fair divinity, whom, notwith¬ 
standing hiB seoret adoration, his poverty forbade 
him to address. 

Cora proved a very sympathising and inte¬ 
rested listener; and though she had no advice 
to offer, Mr. Henderson was charmed with the 


absorbed attention she gave his story, and they 
parted better friends than ever, notwithstanding 
the blunder she had made. 

A few days after this conversation, an opening 
presented itself to young Henderson, in another 
city, and he left Springfield to avail himBelf of 
it He was absent for about two years, and 
having succeeded beyond his utmost hopes in his 
buaineBS, he treated himself, one suramor, to the 
pleasure of returning to Springfield to Bpend his 
vacation. 

Ah a matter of course, he renewed his acquaint¬ 
ance with Cora. He found her still unmarried, and 
unengaged; but quite as pretty, and he thought, 
far more fascinating than ever before. 

The foot is, that having been entirely cured of 
the youthful fanoy he had entertained for Miss 

C-, by the unexpected marriage of that lady 

before his ciroumBtanoeB had so far improved as 
to justify him in declaring his attachment, he 
met Cora with a heart free, instead of fettered, 
and he could not but see how very attractive, 
and loveably sweet she was. 

His attentions were renewed, but in a very 
different spirit from that in which they had been 
tendered of old. 

Cora, however, quite unaware of this ohange 
of circumstances and feelings, received them 
quite on the former friendly footing. Indeed 
Bhe was far more friendly and secure, than theo, 
for she fancied she knew exactly the state of 
Horace’s affections, and her intimacy with him 
could not therefore possibly lead to misunder¬ 
standings either on his part or her’s. 

She felt thus quite free and easy to ride, 
walk, or talk with him without scruple. Some¬ 
times, it is true, she had a feeling that there was 
something in his manner she did not quite under¬ 
stand—a something more of reserve, and at the 
same time warmth, than formerly, which puzzled 
her, but she decided she must be mistaken, and 
tried to banish such fancies. 

One day it chanced that they rode out in the 
very same direction they had taken on the occa¬ 
sion of their first ride. Coming to the shady 
lane, they turned aside, as before, to explore its 
cool recesses, and see if two years had brought 

any changes to bo retired a spot. 

As they slowly pursued their way, Horace 
said smilingly, 

■ “Do you remember, Cora— 

“My awkward mistake?” interrupted she, 
with a quick blush. “I was just thinking of it; 
but don’t talk about it.” 

“/was thinkin g,” said Horace, quietly, “that 
it was my mistake, not yours.” 

“How so?” 
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“Because I have Bince found that the confes¬ 
sion of love I then made was bnt a mistake and 
a falsity—in short, my profession should have 
been to yon, Cora, and I oannot imagine whore 
my wits were not to know it Dearest Cora, let 
me correct my error by telling yon how dearly— 
better than I con tell, or you can imagine, I lore 
yon.” 

He looked at her, perhaps for encouragement, 
but not meeting the responsive glanoe he doubt¬ 
less expeoted, he added in alarm, 


“Bnrely, surely, Coro, you will not repeat the 
same cruel answer?” 

“X can hardly tell,” said Cora, hesitatingly. 
“ Yon take me by surprise—you must give me 
time to consider. But” she added, with a blush 
and a Bhy srnilo, “I will make a confession. I 
was thinking just now, that if I had felt toward 
you then, as I do now, I might, possibly, have 
made my blunder still more awkward, by saying 
yes, instead of no." 
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COUSIN REESY. 


BT F. H. I 

A beautiful place was the Bellevue Farm— 
with its waving fields, its low meadow lands, its 
secluded copses, and its antiquated spring house 
—the tiles dilapidated, one every now and then 
having started off from tho common brother¬ 
hood to go through the world on its own indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. The farm-house was an 
old-fashioned, two story stone building, with a 
porch roof on all aides but one. Against the 
the latter was built a small modem brick kitchen, 
that looked in the contrast like a martin’s nest 
against a factory chimney. The barn was of the 
old BwiBS style, with a email over-shot, and a 
thatched roof. There was a large yard in front, 
in which the cows clustered to talk scandal, pro¬ 
bably, or go to sleep under the shadows of the 
great staoks that flanked the sides. Here there 
was a little stream that wound as lazily along as 
a trnant school boy, even thinking it irksome to 
turn the little water-wheel that Jonas, the hired 
boy, had put up for the amusement of Reesy 
and I. A trip-hammer, which kept up an inoep- 
sant clatter, was attached to the wheel. Several 
cogs were broken off of the smaller one that 
made it move—and the strokes were, therefore, 
irregular—sometimes one at a time—then three 
or four in succession. Often at night, when 
Reesy and I lay awake telling each other “ hatch- 
up” stories, the little trip-hammer went rap— 
rap—tap—tap—tap—tap, just for all the world 
as if it felt itself bound to laugh at anything we 
said, whether it was witty or not And the 
orchardl I had almost forgotten that! with its 
pippins and red-streaked apples, and juioy pears 
and delicious peaches! The trees were old and 
gnarled; a few Btaid and prim, like prudish aunt 
Tabitha; others leaning thiB way and that way, 
in easy indifference, reminding one of a jolly set 
of fellows, half seaB over, coming home from a 
fair, surmising how they could best esoape a 
curtain-lecture from their respective Xantippes. 
The hogs strutted about the premises in all the 
pride of their peculiar privileges* investing every 
place that could be invested, and looking imper¬ 
tinently through oraoks in the fence at Bpots 
prohibited them. And then, like many biped 
animals, more intelligent and greater adepts at 
dissimulation, they would pretend they were not 
disappointed by granting in the most provoking 


ITAUFFBB 

indifference. Some with their voices pitched to 
C alt, others at a most exorutiatingly horrible 
baas—their whole Piymonn* ooncert putting one 
in mind of Fans* automaton band when the 
stopples become disarranged. Then there were 
ducks in the superlative of their quack and wad¬ 
dle- dom, and superannuated turkeys and geese, 
whioh if they didn’t save Rome, might, for aught 
I know, have done ao had they been there. And 
ohiokens—not great, lubberly, overgrown shang¬ 
hais—looking like balls of carpet chain running 
round on stilts—with crawB illustrative of a Tan¬ 
talus cup, impossible to be filled; not such awful 
“institutions” as Burham has written about—but 
decent, respeoUble, order-loving Jersey Blues, 
that cackled with pride when they had laid their 
quota of eggs. 

Cousin Reesy —the feature about the farm— 
when I first knew her was a olumsy, awkward- 
looking nondescript of about twelve Bummers. 
Her hair was coarse and flaxen—her face Ban- 
burnt—her lips thiok as an Ethiope’a—her 
arms like the arms of a wind-mill deprived of 
their sails—and her voice and laugh anything 
but musical. Her eyes were large and grey, and 
only pretty when they sparkled with mischief; 
but then her fertile imagination was continually 
brooding some mischief or other, so they must 
have been always pretty. What times we djd 
have! What advioe was given gratuitously 
by aunt Tabitha, and gratuitously received by 
Reesy! What homilies, instructive as those of 
Hippocrates, were reoeived one moment and for¬ 
gotten the next! Poor, prim, demure aunt! 
She might as well have attempted to teach a 
gooseberry-bush manners, or guage the mental 
capacity of a statesman on the same principle 
that she would a barrel of old October ale l It 
was no matter how grandma’s brow darkened, 
Reesy would steal to her aide, and looking lov¬ 
ingly up into her face with her great eyes, would 
now exorcise the thickening frowns, and even 
make the old dame say, as she complacently 
wiped her speotaoles, that Reesy, after all said 
and done, was a very good girl! We played 
hide and Beek on the hay-mow—floated our 
miniature barks upon the brooklet—laughed till 
our sides ached at the old house dog running 
round after his tail* whioh at best was but» 
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miserable apology-—or tired of watching the 
yellow grain as it fell before the flashing sickle, 
and surfeited with the plains that we had 
thumbed from the pies intended for the rea- 
pars, sank into sweet siestas beneath the over' 
branching trees. Ah I those sweet harvest times 1 
How, as I sit by the window, ray dark locks 
flecked with silver, come to mind the lines of T. 
B. Bead! 

"I sigh for the time 
When the reapers at morn. 

Came down from the hill 
At the sound of the horn; 

Or when dragging the rake 
I follow’d them out, 

While they teas'd the light sheave6 
With their laughter about 
Through the field, with boy-daring. 

Bare-foe ted I ran; 

Bat the stubbles foreshadow'd 
The path of the man; 

Now the uplands of life 
Lie all barren of sheaves— 

While my footsteps are loud 
In the withering leaves 1‘* 

Qne pretty morning in June, daring a vacation 
of the academy which I attended, the old lum¬ 
bering stage from P-set me down at the 

Bellevae Farm. I was arrayed in an envious 
standing collar and dickey, a cloth coat, yes,; 
reader, veritable doth, and a pair of steel-mixed: 
—oh-we-won’t-say-anything-about-ems—that in ! 
their excruciating tightness gave me a mincing ; 
gait, which I imagined was the superlative of j 
gracefulness. Reesy was soon found. She had • 
grown Bomewhat taller and somewhat prettier, j 
But she was Reesy still—wild, romping, unso- j 
phisticated Reesy! A ride on horseback was j 
proposed for the evening, and at the appointed 
hoe ReeBy had two horses waiting at the gate. 
She clambered into the saddle after her own 
rural style, while I stood observing a complexity 
about mine that I could not understand. j 

After awhile I discovered that she had put on j 
the saddle wrong end foremost. j 

“Why, Reesy,” said I, “what does this j 
mean!” 

“What is the matter, Fred?” she asked, 
naively. 

“Matter? you little minx! Do you not see 
that you have the saddle wrong end foremost?” 

“Ohl Is that all?” with the,moat provoking 
ooolneas, and the moat unconscious expression 
conceivable— 11 how did I'know in which direction 
w vxre going to ridef ” 

I laughed at the mad-cap, and away we went, 
Bwsy Bwaying in the saddle with the most 
ri«tio abandon, and her flaxen hair flying out 
is the wind; and I bobbing up and down in my 
fifty awkwardness and in my huge shirt-collar I 


lik'd** Chinese mandarin. Rallying me for my 
stiffness and snail-like progression, she dashed 
off at full gallop, leaving me to tread at leisure 
the long, winding lane, with its branching trees 
and the patches of sunlight lying so sweetly 
among the relievings of shadow. After I caught 
up to her, we rode on together, far beyond the 
old mill, with its shattered water-wheel, dis¬ 
mounted flood-gate and high peaked roof. On 
the way I lectured Reesy on her rompish man¬ 
ners and boisterous air—and then repeated 
Homer and Virgil to her until my heart swelled 
with pride in the same ratio that her eyes 
dilated with astonishment. I imagined myself 
! a Sydney Smith—and told her that Iliad would 
i never have come down to us if Agamemmon 
j had tweaked the nose of Aohilles, and that the 
j ^Eneid would have met a similar fate if any 
; Tyrian autocrat had kicked JEneas in the fourth 
; book! When Bhe asked me if 1 knew ./Eneas and 
; Achilles, and whether they lived in the city, I 
made fun of her and taunted her for her igno- 
'ranoe. But the little vixen had her revenge! 
Sometimes she would reply, 

“Oh, Fredl you do wrong to mock me! I 
cannot help it that I am ignorant!” and the 
trembling lipa and the low, mournful, reproving 
tone would make my very heart flutter. 

At others Bhe would turn up her large eyes 
with a deep look of regret and inferiority, and 
in a voice both despondent and envious, say, 

“ Oh, Fredl If I only knew as much as you 
do 1“ 

At such times I would stroke my chin, where 
I expected a beard in time, by dint of culti¬ 
vation—put on a ridiculous air of pomposity, 
straighten out my diokey and give my pantaloons 
a desperate hitoh. 

After an absence of three years, I met Reesy 
again. I was almost thunderstruck. I could 
hardly believe the evidence of my senses—so 
beautiful, so peerless, so superb was she in the 
crowning of her womanhood. Her eyes had be¬ 
come invested with a beauty unknown to them 
before. They were not cold, calculating, ava¬ 
ricious, grey eyes—-but soft, bewitching eyes, 
“like brown birds flying straightway to the 
light”—eyes in their beauty set apart for soft¬ 
ness and for sighs—such eyes as Moore says 
may have looked from heaven but were never 
raised to them before! Her hair had turned to 
a darker hue, and curtained as fair, as high, 
and as intellectual a brow as ever I beheld. Her 
bust had expanded to fulness—her arms were 
round and beautiful—and all was fascination and 
gracefulness where all had been awkwardness 
and ungainliness before. 
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*1 have gazed on many a brighter faoe, 5 ^^ i 
But on ne’er a ono for years, 

"Where beauty left bo Boft a traco, : ] 

As it had left on herV' j 

Her cheeks tinged with the oarmine of the sun- | 
Bet, -were plump, and exquisitely relieved the fine j 
and expressive mouth that once had seemed to 
me bo large. Her features were softened by the j 
refinement of a spirit that felt highly and thought 
much. Her intellectual powers had beeu favored 
with as rapid and captivating a development as 
her physical. During the interval of my absence 
she had been to sohool—and having imbibed a 
desire for knowledge, and partly beoause she 
wished to repay her “ tantalizing cousin Fred,” 
she went into the improvement of her intellect 
with her whole soul. So she stood before me 
peerless in her beauty—mighty in her educa¬ 
tional powers—fascinating in her manners, yet 
a young, loving, impasssionate, impulsive crea¬ 
ture still. Her voice seemed daily to grow more 
rich, more soft and penetrating than any sounds 
my ear had ever before received. It was so dear, 
bo gentle—the intonations breaking out into rioh 
melody as they were formed—trembling with 
susceptibility and delioate passion. I learnt to 
love her ere long, fondly, devotedly, with all the 
warmth, the ardor and the power of my soul. 
My looks, my words, ray actions, aside from the 
hundred other betrayals that the keen eye of 
love alone can detect, revealed the fact to her. 
But to all my remonstrances, and my pleadings 
for her to become my wife, she would respond 
with novel gayety, call up unpleasant remi¬ 
niscences, and repeat the compliments of days 
agone about “pug noses,” and “carroty hair,” 
and “ uncouth physiognomy. 1 * She loved me 


with all the fervenoy -her fluttering heart was 
capable of, but was sohoolin'g it until she thought 
I had been sufficiently punished. For bIx months 
I was her companion at the Bellevue Farm—and 
eventually was forced to confess that Reesy did 
not love me, and^that life would then be forever 
an aohing void. At last I concluded that a trip 
to Europe would be beneficial to my health! 
With my countenance the very image of hope¬ 
lessness and despair, and a low, tremulous voice, 
I took her hand to say farewell— -forever! 

She looked up Into my face—and it was all 
up with cousin Reesy then! Sweet, impulsive 
girl l The tell-tale blood mounted to her cheeks, 
suffusing her very temples—her eyes beamed 
with a love and tenderness that a lifetime could 
not exhaust—her heart beat wildly, and her soft, 
white arms fell around me like the wings of an 

angel, while her Bweet lips softly murmured, 

“Oh, Fredl I do love you sol Better than 
anybody in the wide, wide world! You shan’t 
go, Fredl” 

And, reader, Fred didn't gol In about two 

weeks afterward- * 

| At this junoture I was called out of the room. 
; When I returned I found that Reesy had been 
I reading over this little episode in my life, and 
had finished it after her own way by adding the 
| following verses: 

! “I saw her and I lov'd her, 

; I sought her and I won ; 

A dozen pleasant Summers 
And more since then have run; 

And half as many voices, 

Now prattling by my side, 

Remind mo of the Autumn 
When sho became my bride.” 
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WALTER BENSON’S SCHOOL. 

BY A. L. OTIS. 


“If it were only a boy’s Bchool, Ned! I should 
feel some pleasure in knooking the little rascals 
about, and getting as much Latin into them ns 
mischief out I should feel like a carpenter with 
his own tools in his hands. But with girls, I 
ehall resemble said carpenter, with a dentist’s 
delicate implements. What can I do when I am 
in a rage at some feminine piece of stupidity? 
I can’t ferule, nor storm, nor threaten—I can’t 
even Bwear to relieve my feelings!” 

“You are in an awful fix, Walter. Can’t you 
get off? Try something else. Anything is better 
than being surrounded by a set of malignant 
girls.” 

“Malignant, eh!” 

“Yes, malignant. I maintain it. They will 
naturally hate you, because you are their school¬ 
master, and it will be the delight of their femi¬ 
nine hearts to torment you—as cats do mice.” 

“I don’t apprehend anything of that kind.” 

“You are sanguine. But can’t you get off?” 

“No. I answered my uncle’s letter, promising 
to take charge of his school for him, before I 
knew it was a girl’s school, and he has made 
preparations for a trip to Cuba for his health. 
So I can’t back out. It will put at least one 
hundred dollars in my pocket, and that consoles 
me for the anticipated misery.” 

“Well, let me light my cigar, and good-bye, 
old fellow. I pity you. Teaching little girls— 
pah!” 

He sauntered away, and left Walter Benson 
reassuring himself by thinking he should at least 
have easy work, and a quiet time during his col¬ 
lege vacation, with a replenished purse at the 
end of it. He arrived at his destination, an 
ambitious village in New York, which boasted 
its academy; and this academy was to be his 
charge, with its one hundred maiden pupils, and 
two lady under-teachers. 

School had commenced, and as Walter, accom¬ 
panied by his uncle, entered, and passed to the 
principal’s desk which faced the pupils, the buz 
and stir dropped into deepest silence. Walter 
glanced over the room, and saw the many-hued 
assemblage wear but one expression—every eye 
was fixed on him with eager curiosity, which 
kl* Parity, however, supported. Presently his 
Mole, laying bis hand upon hifc shoulder, and 


. giving a sonorous—hem—which seemed to render 
the curiosity breathless, said, 

| “Young ladies—this, till my re I urn, is your 
! teacher. I trust you will so eonduot yourselves, 

| as to give him the same affectionate and respect- 
; ful regard for you which you have won from me. 

! Some of you have been in my sohool from your 
t earliest childhood, and I love you as my children; 
j some are new scholars, and have juBt begun to 
I obtain my good opinion, but in all I feel pride— 
; too much pride and confidence to suppose that 
; everything will not be done during my absence 
; as well as now. I beg of you as a favor to your 
! old teacher, to do credit to my instructions, and 
let the world see what honor and principle reign 
here. I shall teach you to-day for the last time 
for some weeks. But I cannot now say farewell. 
After school, snoh as care for me, may come to 
my desk and shake hands.” 

Walter was quite touched by tho good old 
man’s emotion, and its effect was enhanced, more 
perhaps than he knew of, by a few low sobs 
among the scholars. 

He sat quietly by his unole, observing the 
manner of recitations, &o., and gradually be¬ 
ginning to notice individuals. Tl^e first class, 
he was pleased to see, was composed of girls 
generally over fifteen years of age, several of 
them very pretty. They were, moreover, bo far 
advanced in algebra, geometry, Latin, &o., that 
he hoped to find pleasure in conducting their 
studies. This class was to be his peculiar charge. 
To the under-teachers fell tho drudgery of be¬ 
ginners. 

After school was dismissed, each pupil passed 
before the desk, and received a few words of 
farewell from their beloved teacher, till all were 
gone but the first class, who then clustered 
around him, and with less restraint talked about 
the journey to Cuba, gave good wishes and hopeB 
of a return in good health. Mr. Benson admo¬ 
nished some, encouraged others, and then said 
to all, turning to Walter, who sat gravely silent, 

“Now, young ladies, respeot my young repre¬ 
sentative, and do yonr best Arrange yourselves 
in class order. Walter this is Sarah Brown, 
always head of her class. The next is Miss 
White.” 

He went thus through the class introducing 
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each separative^, but Walter was not ye|^n 
enough to gaze coolly, and with discrimination 
at eaoh blushing girl as her name was mentioned. 
On the contrary, he was bo embarrassed that 
though his natural dignity and gravity served 
him well, he did not know a single young lady’s 
name when it was all over. 

The pupils then shook hands with their old 
teacher, bowed to the new, and departed. 

But two had made any impression. The first 
attracted his gaze by tho brillianoy and trans¬ 
parency of her complexion, which fairly flickered 
with changes. Her bright golden curls, and 
merry blue eyeB, her white, small teeth, never 
hid by her laughing, rosy lips, and her tall, lithe 
figure, in incessant, though gentle motion, made 
a striking picture. His uncle colled her by her 
first name, Caroline. 

The other young lady would have remained 
entirely unnoticed, had it not been that Mr. 
Benson did not release her timidly given hand; 
he only transferred it to his left, and so detained 
her till the others had gone. Then caressingly 
smoothing her soft, brown hair, he dismissed her 
also with an affectionate 

“Good-bye, Louisa, my dear. I will writo to 
you.” 

Walter had time to note her well. She was 
by no means handsome, but her delicate, lady¬ 
like features, large, dark eyes, and soft, though 
not bright complexion, above all her sweeet ex¬ 
pression and deepening blush, which seemed as 
if it would never reach its culmination, made her 
very, very lovely. 

“Is 8he your favorite?” asked Walter. 

“She is one of my oldest scholars. Caroline 
being the only ono who came before she did— 


and she is a good girl. I detained her that you 
might observe her closely, else you would have 
been long without discovering her fine qualities. 
She is so silent, modest, and gentle that others 
push her aside. Her diffidence makes her an¬ 
swers hesitating, and you might not have had 
sufficient patience to give her time to rally. 
Encourage her, Walter, and be gentle in re¬ 
proof.” 

“Sho looks as if she would never need re¬ 
proof.” 

“She is a school-girl, and you will soon find out 
what that means. Keep a steady countenance, 
Walter, no matter what pranks are played. Above 
all, you must obtain respect and good-will, or 
you might as well bo delivered over to witches. 
You can do absolutely nothing with girls unless 
you have the good opinion of the school. Unruly 
exceptions are thus quelled, or held in cheek by 
the general voice. Ask my daughter to tell you 


1 *how that poor Mr. C-was served last winter, 

when he took my school for a few weeks. At 
the end of two he had to be placed in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“Unlucky dog! I begin to think, unole, 1 had 
better not attempt this. You know I am the 
hottest tempered fellow alive.” 

“I think you will do. Here, EUen,” he said, 
as his daughter joined them, “tell Walter about 
Mr. C-.” 

“Oh,” she said, “if you set me talking of my 
school days I shall never be ready to stop. How 
I miss the fun!” 

“But Mr. C — ,” said Walter, 

“Well, Mr. C- was a tall, middle-aged, 

very ugly person, besides not being very cleanly. 
His hands and long nails were really displeasing. 
He bad a quiok, nervous way of speaking too, 
that we did not like. It was too much like im¬ 
patience and want of self-command, a fault which 
always excites as much contempt in us girls as 
dignity does admiration. His nervousness also 
[ made him jerk about in a very ungainly fashion, 
i To crown all, ho took snuff, and wore his hair 
i parted in the middle.” 

! “Ah, that accounts. No wonder with such a 
i piece of absurdity.” 

“Yes, but don’t be too complacent till you are 
sure you have no little peculiarity of your own. 
If you have the smallest, tho girls will discover 
and ridicule it.” 

“Well, what did the elves do to him?” 

“The first day we shyly observed. After 
school our queen of mischief, Carrie, who was oar 
dictator, went whispering round, making fun of 
his oddness. But the second day passed toler¬ 
ably, though Carrie’s merry pertness brought 
her a sharp, injudiciously administered rebuke. 
There began his troubles, beoauso wo all re¬ 
sented it.” 

“Serves him right!” 

“Ha, Walter, you are under the spell of beauty 
too, eh?” said hia uncle. “Well, so is tho whole 
school. That girl holds her power by a good 
use of her pretty face and manners. Yes, it was 
amusing to seo how every girl considered the 
affront personal, and burned with indignation at 
the man who could rebuke Buoh charms. It was 
an insult to them all, or to their dearest prero¬ 
gative. Go on, Ellen.” 

“At the next reoitation, when Miss Caroline 
should have answered, she only giggled. Sho 
pretended to he amused at the grave, ominous 
stare of the teacher, and held her bJok before 
her face, and gave a little, low, merry laugh, 
that began to spread through the class—for we 
girls laugh eBily from sympathy, and often 
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Indeed at toothing, Mr. C-—- glanced round, 

• and. oommanded silence, and you could hare 
heard a pin drop—but it -was broken again by a 
-mischievous little ebullition of mirth from Ciiro- 
:line. It was irresistible. The whole Bchool 
went off again, and every time Mr. C-thun¬ 

dered ‘silence!’ there was precisely the same 
result So he dismissed the class, and kept us 
in till dark. We deolared Mm too spiteful for 
anything. 

“The next morning when we came to school, 
every girl had her hair parted to one Bide, to 
Bhow that we wouldn’t be like him for anything, 

even in the slightest way. As Mr. C-’a eye 

glanced over us all at our desks he changed 
color, and gave his long hair a nervous push 
behind his ears. 

“The next torment we invented was in ridi¬ 
cule of his dirty paws. We eaoh brought a little 
towel and a wet sponge, and when he hod cor¬ 
rected our Bums began to sorub away at our 
slate-frames and pencils which he had touched. 
We each had a sum to do on the black-board. 
Carrie wont up first, and he handed her the 
chalk. We all smothered our laugh as she took 
it with roguish superciliousness, and when she 
had done her sum and put down the chalk—held 
her hand off carefully, and demurely asked per¬ 
mission to wash it. He said nothing, but gave 
ub such hard sums, and kept us in so long to do 
them, that we hated him more than ever. He 
got so pettish too, and scolded bo severely and 
Interminably that we were worn out for that day. 

“But the next morning before school, Caroline 
busily circulated little hook and eye boxes, on 
which was written ‘open in rhetoric class.* We 
took a peep beforehand, but when olaes waa 

assembled, we each slyly opened our box and 

took a pinch of snuff as Mr. C-gave the first 

question. Instead of answering, Sarah Brown 
kept her eyebrows raised, her eyes half open, 
threw back her head, and brought it forward 
suddenly with a loud sneeze. It went round 
the class and began again—some loud, some 
smothered, some repeated naturally, Borne feigned 
dozens of times. The whole astonished school 
stared at our class, and we could not help laugh¬ 
ing and sneezing, and sneezing and laughing, 

while Mr. C-was white and choking with 

rage.” 

Walter raised his hands and eyebrows. “What 
imps!—what shall save me?” 

“The next moment we were terrified into 

utter breathlessness, for Mr. C-really looked 

frightfully angry, as he rose and cried in an 
overwhelming voice, ‘ Silence! Stop that.’ 

“It was our turn to grow pale. I never shall 


fl&et how scared I was when I had to give a 
little sneeze 1 But just think of that indomitable 
Caroline I She had Btarted and trembled too 
when he Bpoke, but when after an awful silence 
of a minute, he said, peremptorily, 

“ ‘What is the meaning of all this?’ She an¬ 
swered meek as a mouse, 

“ * We have all begun to take Bnuff, sir. It is 
the fashion in school now, and not being used to 
it— atcheul’ 

“Mr. C-waa at a loss for a minute, but he 

recovered and said, 

*“I Bhall allow no snuff-taking till I have 
written to ask each young lady’s paronts whether 
they approve of it. Put away your Bnuff-boxes, 
young ladies.’ 

“We were blank with dismay. But when we 
found out it was only a threat we were as bad as 
ever. But I can’t tell you any more. Our tricks 
mu8t be kept in reserve for you. Oh, I wish I 
were at school yeti” 

“I am glad there is one mad-cnp the less, 
Heaven preserve me from that Caroline!” 

“Caroline! She is the pet and delight of all 
the teachers. They alwaya favor her. Why, 

even Mr. C-liked her so much that when he 

dismissed Bchool for the last time, ho requested 
her to Btay a moment, and then begged her 
pardon for his harshness to her, and humbly 
tried to kies her hand. We were peeping in 
from tho dressing-room, and she knew it, so she 
gave the motion of a little box on the ear as she 
snatched away her hand, and then rnn laughing 
out to us.” 

“The cruel puss. Has she no remorse?” 

“Don’t expect mercy from her if she gets you 
into her power, but take the command yourself, 
Walter, and if you do it well she will submit and 
like you.” 

“Thank you, Ellen. Upon my word I have 
undertaken a rash thing!” 

“No, no, Walter, you are young and hand¬ 
some. Your dark eyes and white teeth will do 
much for you.” 

“1 am glad I shall have some help beBide my 
own authority.” 

The next morning saw Walter installed with 
an appearance of self-reliant dignity that gave 
no hint of his fears. After opening school, the 
first class was called up to recite. Sarah Brown, 
head girl, answered respectfully and promptly. 
So the next, and the next. Then came Louise. 
His voice took a gentler tone as he gave her 
the question, but she could not answer it. In 
vain she tried to remember. She looked down 
musingly, then threw a distressed glance around, 
then an appealing one to him, pressed her finger 
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to her lip, and hor blush grew deeper ever^pi- 
slant. Even after a little prompting she could 
not go on, and Walter was obliged to say re- 
laotantly, “The next!” 

Caroline lifted up her bluest of eyes, rested 
them innocently upon his lips, and unfalteringly 
began some nonsense, having only enough resem¬ 
blance to what was in the book to Bhow, either 
that Bhe had glanced over without comprehend¬ 
ing the lesson, or that she was not thinking of 
what she was saying. Walter looked at her 
sevorely, and as she met his frowning glanoe her 
color flashed up—she paused—paled—blushed 
again, and said honeBtly, 

“Please excase me I I do not know my lesson 
this morning.” 

“ Had you any good reason for not learning it?” 

Again lifting her eyes, she scanned his face 
to know what reply she might dare to give, 
and meeting an unrelenting, steady gaze, which 
showed that even of her a reasonable and re¬ 
spectful answer was expeoted, she looked away | 
abashed and did not reply. ] 

“Miss Caroline will please go to her desk,” j 
ho said, with displeasure, "and study while the j 
class recites. She may remain after school and ; 
do herself justice by a good recitation.” ! 

Humbled and astonished, she turned slowly, j 
and taking hor seat lay her head upon her arms, j 
and began to cry violently. j 

Walter was secretly discomposed, so much bo j 
that he hardly knew what he was about He j 
impatiently gave the question to the next, when j 
Louise again faltered, and then blushed at his; 
hasto when he saw her pale, humbled face. 

When the lesson was over, Louise lingered 
before his desk. 

“What does Miss Louise want?” he asked. 

“May J do justice to myself by a good reoita- 
tion after school?” 

“If you wish it,” he replied, much pleased. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, and retired. 

After the other scholars had gone, Caroline, 
who had recovered her spirits, and Louise, were 
summoned to the desk. Louise Btood first. With 
a clenr, low voico sho began the lesson and re- 
oited perfectly. 

“I commend Miss Louise’s perseverance,” her 
teacher said, with a smile and bow. “If she 
will only have a little more confidence in herself 
sho will do excellently.” 

As she Btoed blushing with delight before him, 
Walter could not help fooling the strangeness of 
his new position. Ho, who lately had been an 
equal of just such girls, chatting and flirting 
with them, to meet now that reverent glance 
thankful for his praise! 


He dismissed Louise, and turned his admiring 
gaze from her to calm it into sufficient coldness 
before he should let it reBt upon Caroline. 

When he did look at her, he b&w her slender 
form trembling, but a look of mischief in her 
face that said the was not going to be good, and 
“do excellently.” 

“Begin, Miss Caroline,” he said, relentlessly. 

She looked up archly, and said, “I don’t know 
it a bit better than I did in the morning.” 

“Have you studied it?” 

“No sir.” 

“Why not?” No answer. He felt that she 
was braving him, and said coldly, “I am ashamed 
for you, Miss Caroline. You may go.” 

His tone was so reprehensive, yet so gentle¬ 
manly, that she was subdued. 

“Do you mean to my desk, to learn it?” she 
asked, hoping she had a chance to redeem her¬ 
self. 

“No. I mean you may go home. I never 
try to help those who will not help themselves. 
I do not wish my own time trespassed upon 
longer.” 

Proud and angry, she was gone in a moment. 
From that day ehe was refractory. To be Bure, 
she never failed in her lessons—she would not 
again trespass upon his “own time,” but in a 
thousand ways she annoyed him, by Inciting to 
disobedience, by loud whispering, by answers so 
contrived as to raise a laugh without giving him 
occasion to reprove them. 

Meanwhile Louise stole gently into his good¬ 
will. She was so confiding, bo abashed in the 
©lasses, so fond of staying after school to prove 
to him that she did know her lessons. The girls 
generally called upon each other for assistance in 
doing difficult sums—she brought them directly 
to him, and by her strict attention gratified him. 
It was a refreshment to teach her. 

There was inscribed upon one corner of the 
blaok-board the words, “The most worthy,” and 
upon the other, “The most unworthy.” Under 
the first of these a name was placed every Mon¬ 
day morning, before school commenced, showing 
who had been most commendable during the past 
week. It remained until the next Monday, and 
was seen by all visitors. No name was over put 
under the other words unless there had been 
some very great delinquency. The first glance 
of the scholars as they entered on Monday was 
to see who bore off the highest honor. 

Walter, in his extreme annoyance at Caroline’s 
conduct, and in his desire to make some impres¬ 
sion on her thoughtless nature, formed a plan 
that he thought would answer. Accordingly, 
when on Monday morning, he threw open the 
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school-room door to admit the pupils, he watched 
its effect. 

It should have beea said before, that even 
among the scholars Caroline lost favor. In a 
girl's school there is always one exalted above 
the rest, a unanimously elected queen, whom 
ihe others delight to honor, and Louise now step¬ 
ped into this place, whence Caroline had been 
deposed* Louise, and admiration of the new 
teacher succeeded Caroline, rebellion and merry 
mischief. This ohange was very marked, and 
Loui8efelt her ascendancy with pride and ex¬ 
ultation. She became scornful in her treatment 
of one whom formerly she dared not even try to 
rival, while Caroline, though grieved to lose 
her hitherto unconsciously enjoyed popularity, 
seemed glad Louise had oome to be appreciated. 
She losked upon her not with envy, but with 
admiration. 

As Walter watohed, he saw Caroline whisper 
joyously to Louise, “Oh, Louise, there you are 
up for most worthy. Ain’t you glad?” and her 
own face showed genuine pleasure. 

Louibo blushed with delight, but when her 
glanoe fell upon the opposite name, that blush 
only deepened, while a look of triumph stole into 

her face. 

“See, see,” she said, maliolously touching 
Caroline's arm, and pointing out to her, her 
name in the long, unoccupied place, under the 
word9 “most unworthy.” Caroline saw, and a 
look of deepest wounded feeling overwhelmed 
her joyous countenance. She cast a reproach¬ 
ful glance at Walter, and left the room. 

He bit his lip. Disappointment in Louise, and 
regret at the severity of his punishment of what 
was only youthful frolic and lovo of mischief, 
made him very much disconcerted with himself. 
He waited anxiously for Caroline’s return, and 
at last sent one of the young ladies for her, who 
returned saying she had gone home. He was 
afraid he Bhould not Bee her again. 

He had an absent air all day, and when Louise 
softly applied for some help in her sums, almost 
scornfully referred her to Sarah Brown. 

It gave him great satisfaction to see Caroline 
enter the room the next morning. She left on 
bis desk an excuse from her father, for her 
yesterday’s absence, resumed her seat, and 
readily applied herself to her studies. 

When school was about being dismissed, Walter 
Mose and said, “Young ladies, this name was 
not put here for the week, but only for a single 
day, that she who bears it may see how her con¬ 
duct appears to others; how very unworthy of 
her great gifts and good heart, such trifling and 
childishness is.” 


tpe solemnly erased the name, amid a silence 
only broken by Caroline’s almost inaudible sobs. 
As he glanced over his class, he thought Louise’s 
faoe wore a look of disappointment School was 
dismissed, but those sunshiny curls were still 
flung over the desk, while the weeping girl hid 
her face in her arms. 

Walter pitied her, and thinking it would be 
better now, when her feelings were at last touched 
and softened, to give her some friendly counsel, 
he approached, and said, in a low voice, 

“Miss Caroline, will you permit me to say 9 , 
few words to you?” She lifted her head as if 'jo 
listen, but her face was still buried in her hand¬ 
kerchief. Walter’s advice, given very kindly and 
gently, procured for him an apology for miscon¬ 
duct, sobbed out from the very bottom of her 
heart, and when he said, 

“Now do not distress yourself farther, Miss 
Caroline, or I shall think myself a cruel tyrant 
for having so used my power to wound you. 
Dry your tears, and smile again for my comfort.” 
She turned away, sobbing afresh, murmuring, 
“But I deserve it all I” 

After she had gone, Walter spent his noon 
hours in self-reproach, and regret. But it was in 
vain to wish now, that he had had more patience, 
that he had discriminated better, between good- 
natured frolic, and smooth goodness, assumed to 
curry favor. Yet when Louise again stood be¬ 
fore him that afternoon, listening with earnest 
attention to his explanations of the lesson, when 
her color stole up as he spoke to her, or looked 
at her, he believed he had only ascribed ill- 
feeling where it had no place. 

Before the school-house, was a mill-pond, 
frozen over, so as to make excellent sliding or 
skating. Between morning and afternoon ses¬ 
sions the girls enjoyed the opportunity for the 
favorite exercise. Walter often gazed from the 
window upon the gay, flitting forms, laughing 
and screaming with glee, and longed to be where 
his dignity forbade him to go. He was boy 
enough yet to have hiB heart bound nt the sight 
of the sport, and also to feel disappointment at 
being merely a spectator. If a very merry laugh 
reached him, he could not help joining in it, and 
he held his breath while the girls Bkimmed in 
succession down the long slide. If he only had 
his skates and liberty! 

With a sigh he left the window one day, and 
went down to his dinner, in a wing of the build¬ 
ing. He was about to return to the school-room, 
when he was met by a crowd of scholars, who 
began to speak all at once, in great excitement. 
He could only make out— 

“Carrie—fainted—slipped on tho ice!” and 
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several of her companions entered, bearin^in 
her Blight form. She -was not insensible, but 
mutely enduring the severest pain, which took 
from her all power of movement.' As she wsb 
brought to Walter, she gassed imploringly at him, 
and her pale lips moved to say, “my arm.” 

It was cold down stairs, and as the place was 
used only as a lecture room, there was nothing 
in it but piled up benches. She must go up 
stairs, therefore, where there was a sofa, and 
fire, in the dressing-room. 

Taking her gently in his arms from her trem¬ 
bling ‘companions, Walter carried her up, her 
fair head lying on his shoulder, in total uncon¬ 
sciousness of everything but intense pain. He 
sent instantly for her parents, and a physician, 
but meanwhile she,opened her eyes, and said, 

“My arm is broken, sir. Can you straighten 

it?” / ' i 

Walter dared only give relief by outting open j 
the tight, blue, merino sleeve of her dress, and 
gently bathing the swelling arm in cold water. 
Every touch hurt her severely, but when he 
expressed his regret, sho smiled aweetly, and 
reassured him. 

“Little heroine!” ho said, admiringly, and he 
was aware that one among tho numerous scholars 
who had been standing around moved away and 
went to tho school-room. Soon he heard the 
girls whispering among themselves. 

“Louibo crying! What for?” 

“Becauso Carrie is suffering, I suppose.” 

“I didn’t know she cared so much for her.” 

Walter felt the words echo in Mb own heart 
with tho word I in the place of Bhe. 

“I will go and comfort her,” said the first 
speaker. 

“Is it Louise who careB so much for met” 
asked Caroline, faintly. 

“We all do,” said one of tho girls. 

“But is poor Louise crying for mo? Do tell 
her I am better, that Mr. Benson has mado mo 
much moro comfortable. Don’t let her cry!” 
and tears began to flow down her own face. 

Her companion who went with her message 
returned, and a still lower whispering began. 
Caroline was again suffering acutely from the 
awakened feeling caused by her tears, and ahe 
did not hear it, but Walter caught the words, 
“She says she’s artful and did it on purpose to : 
make Mr. Benson pity her.” 

“Ridiculous! I always thought that Louise 
a mean thing,” was the reply. i 

“Yes, she's jealous. That’s what she’s orying i 
for. I declare I enn hardly help telling Mr. 
Benson. There ho is, thinking her the pink of i 
perfection!” i 


The doctor arrived, and the arm was set with¬ 
out forcing a cry from the patient girl. Her 
parents had also come in a carriage to take her 
home. Her father approached* to lift her, but Blie 
; whispered that she wished to thank Mr. Benson. 
Walter bent over her, and through her tears she 
sobbed, ‘.‘I am . so sorry. I cannot come to school 
again before you leave. I wanted so much to 
make you think better of me. I was the most 
unworthy, but if I could only let you see what I 
can bel” She broke into a smile, and Walter, 
to whom her tears had been almost irresistibly 
infectious, found her smile entirely bo. As she 
looked into his beaming face, she for the first 
time seemed to see that her teaoher was almost 
os young as herself. 

i. “Good-bye, Mr. Benson, Thank you for your 
i kindness to my poor arm,” Bhe said, holding out 
her hand frankly. 

He olasped it gently, and longed to dare to 
kiss it, but with fifty soholars, the doctor, and 
parents as spectators, he thought best to forego 
the pleasure. He fancied she understood his 
wish so bright a blush sprang up. 

The remaining weeks of Walter’s teaching 
were dull enough. Louise’s sweetness seemed 
assumed, and her frequent need of assistance 
was very irksome to him. The happy part of 
his day was the few minutes he spont in the 
parlor, when Caroline generally sat reading by 
her mother’s Bide. He never failed to call to 
ask how she w&b, and snatch a few moments 
gaie at that bright face beooming so very dear 
to him. 

His last day at the academy arrived. Walter 
was ho abstracted he scarce know what he was 
doing, and be thought with displeasure of the 
leave-taking. He made it general, and did not 
invite any particular adieus after school. There¬ 
fore the soholars departed as usual, and Walter 
was loft alone. Even the teachers had gone, and 
he sat at Mb desk, thinking how long these weeks 
had been, and how full of import to him. Raising 
his eyes, a girlish form stood before him, with 
head bent and hands clasped, while the deathly 
pale and downcast features wore an expression 
of grief. 

“Well, Miss Louise?” he said, freezingly. 

She started slightly, and placing her clasped 
hands over her heart, lifted her full, dark eyes, 
and Baid beseeohingly, “Do you hate me?” 

He felt irritated enough to say “Yob,” but 
answered with assumed gravity and sententious¬ 
ness, 

“Deserve regard and you will be sure to 
obtain it. Good-bye—I wish you welL” She 
did not move 
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“Will you tell me how I have forfeited your 
good opinion?” she asked. 

“I cannot!” he said, impatiently. “Do not 
ask me. I am your teacher no longer. My 
opinion is of no consequence to you now.” 

“No,” she said, her face pale, but her eyes 
glowing angrily, “for it is only that of an easily 
deluded, self-important boy I” 

Astonished, after enjoying for so long the re¬ 
aped belonging to his late dignity, he found the 
severity of his look melting in embarrassment, 
while Louise regarded him fixedly. 

“Yes,” she said, “we meet now on equal 
terms, Mri Benson, and I can reply to you as 
to any other presumptuous young gentleman 
Who takes too much upon himself. Caroline and j 
I have often laughed at your boyish assumption ' 
of authority.” i 

Walter thought of the blaok-board and changed I 
color. Louise Btill regarded him with eyes eager J 
in revenge. He did not care to be braved farther, 
and rose, saying, 

“My presumption never went so far as to ask 
any favor of Miss Louise. If Caroline has laughed 
at me she Bhall have an opportunity of explaining 
herself. Allow me!” and he stepped past her as 
she stood in his way. 

His good heart could not bear her look of dis¬ 
appointment and grief. Turning quickly, and 
taking her passive hand, he Baid, “Forget my 
hasty words. I do not believe you oame here 
to Bay what would make us part angrily, and I 
am sorry I did not perceive at once your kind- 
neBs in thus giving me an opportunity to ask 
pardon for my frequent impatience. You for¬ 
give me?” 

8he scornfully turned away, and Walter hesi¬ 
tated no longer, but left the room. He was 
touched, however, as he returned to the ante¬ 
room to leave the key, to see her sitting at his 
desk weeping bitterly. 


I He was asked to tea that evening by Caroline’s 
parents, and went, accompanied by his cousin 
EUen. 

! Caroline received him laughingly, and they 
; passed a merry evening notwithstanding Wal- 
! ter’s occasional preoccupation, and some sudden 
changes of mood which made Caroline’s faoc 
: like an April day. 

Walter watched on opportunity, and while the 
others clustered around the piano listening to 
EUen’B Binging, he asked, by way of introducing 
a more intimate and personal conversation than 
she seemed willing to allow, whether Louise had 
spoken truly in saying they had laughed together 
at his boyishness. 

Caroline’s eyes flew wide open, and she stam¬ 
mered, 

“No, never! I mean we never laughed,” and 
unwilling to expose her schoolmate’s want of 
truth, she said no more. 

Walter rejoined. 

“I am very glad! I would not have you laugh 
at me. There is a feeling incompatible with 
ridicule that I hope may-” 

Caroline’s quick blush and suddenly drooped 
head betrayed her consciousness. In broken 
whispered sentences Walter told her how she had 
won his heart, and though Bhe did not volunteer 
a Bimilar confession, he guessed too well not to 
risk asking her father’s consent to a long engage¬ 
ment the next day. 

It was denied him then, but when after three 
years he again presented himself, having pros¬ 
pects sufficiently bright to warrant a careful 
father in consenting. 

Caroline pledged him her faith, and so they 
walked together in the pleasant summer star¬ 
light, talking over old school days. Caroline 
often sighed in tho midst of her happiness, and 
said, 

“Poor Louise!” 
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THE ROSE OF NORWICH. 

BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


In beautiful Norwich, Connecticut, where rich 
woodland alternates with rocky heights too stern 
to encourage the young grass that now and then 
poops from its brown, sterile Bides, stood a little 
cottage, inhabited only by a young girl. She 
was the rose of the village, the good and gifted 
ono, whom the tongue of scandal never sullied, 
although there was a sad story connected with 
her life. 

One night, in the sweet June month, a tall 
female figure emerged from the turnpike rood 
into a solitary lane, bordered by bright, Bweet- 
smelling hedges, behind which apple-trees flung 
the delionte Bcents of their blossomB upon the 
soft air. The figure was tall and somewhat 
gaunt. Pausing as if from extreme weariness, 
the traveller threw back the veil that fell thiokly 
over her face, and the moon revealed features 
of no ordinary beauty, though they were cold, 
white, and chiselled like marble. 

She threw about her an uncertain yet eager 
look, clasped her hands, and cried in a hollow, 
yet suppressed voice, “If it were only a night 
of storm l If the thunder might roll, and the 
lightning bolt, unloosing the gates of heaven, let 
forth the armies of the tempest, then might my 
heart breathe out its life with exultant joy. But 
the Beene Eoftens me. Fragrant airs kiss my 
temples, A thousand sights of beauty meet my 
eyes. Innocent thoughts oome trooping to my 
bosom, as my little children used to. 

“But I can’t fold them here,” she muttered, 
with a gesture of despair. “They don't look up 
to mo with soft eyes and dewy lips. They are 
torture to me, as to Dives the glance of para¬ 
dise—for there is heaven in them, bat no answer 
of heaven in my soul.” 

It was evident from the stranger’s language, 
that she had received no common mental culture; 
that her words, impassioned as they were, pro¬ 
ceeded from a soul familiar with the imagery, 
the language of poetry. Sinking under a huge 
tree, by the wayside, Bhe muttered, 

“I am weary, weary. My poise leaps; fire 
burns in my throbbing brain. The moon, wel¬ 
come to flower and field, is too holy for my gaze. 
A rim of silver belts tho forest, and the foreBt 
leans on the sky—so peacefully / leaned on a 
true heart once, but, holy heaven! I broke it, 


tl Could I but reach that mass of moonlight! 
Yet shadow is best for me; for me upon whose 
soul shadows lie; whose life has been one black, 
monstrous Bhadow—never a spot of sunshine has 
joy felt here, since that day.” 

It was evident that some crime weighed heavily 
upon the woman’s heart. She sank oloser to the 
tree. She laid her cheek against it, murmuring 
something about ita coolness, the heat of her 
brain, the grave sward. She uprooted a bit of 
fresh earth, and laid it against her forehead. 
She cried out that now there was no one to live 
for; that she was cast off—even by God. 

The moon wove Us frolic beams in and out 
through the hedgy flowers. The burning stars 
shone gloriously down as if there were nought 
sinful beneath them. The hilly hollows, the 
shimmering Btream, the white mill-wings, were 
still as the huBh of death; the sombre, low- 
roofed homeB, stood modestly in their sheltered 
nooks. 

Hark! musio! Voices came mingling together 
like the sounds of sweet bells. Beautiful vision! 
Three young girls, close clasped together. She, 
with the white mantle—what an angel! So soft 
her eyes, her voice, her fair tresses; so white 
her brow. Hear the poor outcast mutter, “ They 
must not near me—awayl Ye are too pure to 
look on such as I. Leave me alone to die.” 

Half leaning on her elbow, that gaunt form, 
eyes large, hollow and glittering, arm white and 
shrunken, ghostly face, and shrill voice, fright¬ 
ened the trio. With shrieks, they fled, all savo 
one. She, after a little hesitancy, moved cau¬ 
tiously forward—bent over the prostrato form, 
touched the hot forehead, and then knelt, as she 
whispered, “Are you sick, poor creature?” 

“Leave me; leave me; lam sinful,” cried the 
woman. “Take your pure hands away. Goto 
your home of lovo and peace. Leave mo to 
perish; leave me to God.” 

Genevre, the young girl who had lived so long 
alone in the little cottage I have spoken of, 
paused for a moment, scanning the pale features, 
then she said, timidly, 

“Perhaps you have done wrong, poor woman; 
but we are all sinful. You are sick, suffering. 
Do let me lead you to my home. I know 8t> m0 
one loveB you—you are, you must havo been in 
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great trouble. Come! My dear father, who is 
dead now, told me never to desert even the out¬ 
cast—bot such, you cannot be.” 

“Your father,” murmured the woman, slowly. 
“Yes, my dear, dead father. He sleepfl not 
far from here. If you look just on tip-toe over 
the hedge, you will see the glimmer of his white 
tomb-stone. Ahl you have caught it; such a 
father as ho was you cannot think; so gentle! so 
good.” 

“And your mother!” whispered the hollow 
voice—“«Ae is living, and you are very happy 
together; ;r and the wild eyes seemed fastened to 
the girl’s innocent faoe. 

A look of anguish flitted over the sweet fea¬ 
tures; she Bhook her head, that bright, Madonna 
head, as she answered, 

“I cannot speak of her—do not ask me—don’t, 
please, repeat that word again.” 

Her lip quivered: her voice lost its smoothness. 
She raised her eyes to the clear sky, and a prayer 
looked forth from them. 

Following a sudden impulse, the wanderer 
lifted herself from the dew-sprinkled grass, and 
followed the young girl along the winding road. 

“Is this your house?” she asked, and started 
back from the threshold. 

It was a white cottage with vines folding over, 
and flowers trained against the wall. It stood 
at the foot of a solid, rooky wall, whose top over¬ 
looked the beautiful Connecticut river, with its 
mowy Bails and Bwift steamers. On one side 
of the poroh sat a rustic arm-chair, made of sap¬ 
ling oak; on the other an old-fashioned, green 
painted settee. The leaves of the vines trembled 
with the white light flashing all over them; the 
ahadow of the house was black and sharp; but the 
white walls stood forth, fashioned with ancient 
symmetry, glowing in the moonbeams. 

Apparently collecting all her strength, the 
Woman entered, and glared wildly about her. 
Soothering her groans she sank on the parlor 
touch, holding both hands over her burning eye- 
In another moment, springing unsteadily 
to her feet, she uttered one wild exclamation, 
“God forgive me,” and fell back senseless. 

Evening had waned into midnight before sho 
looked again upon those tender child-eyes, full 
of tears for her sorrow. 

“Yea," she said, rising with an effort, and 
throwing baok the mass of hair whose curls 
a treated with grey, from her pallid face, 
“■11 Is the same. The round table where we 
Wed, the portrait, how like him. He praised 
called me his poet wife;” her voice 
P«w harder, as if she would fain stamp the 
topuah of recollection upon her heart. “ There 


is the eoreen he gave me—there the velvet arm¬ 
chair—the same boxes filled with flowers. Here 
hangs my first piece—there ” 

“Yours, yours! what do you say? "What do 
you mean?” cried Genevre. 

Pale as a statue she Btood, her lips ashy and 
tremulous, the pink quite gone from her cheeks. 

“Child!” shrieked the woman, now fearfully 
excited, “curse me—curse me. I am your 
mother. I deserted you, basely—broke your 
father’s heart. Now let me go; this is no place 
for me.” 

What! this confession, and white arms about 
her neck? Bobs l upon her shoulder, warm lips 
close to her very cheek? That form banished 
in infancy lying upon her bosom, that voice sob¬ 
bing, “My mother—I have found my mother!” 

For joy, for shame, her heart was nigh break¬ 
ing, Close, closer she held that new-found trea¬ 
sure, and rocked her wan body to and fro. 

“Why do you curse me not? I thought I was 
lost to earth, to virtue, to God; and here cornea 
my child—she, I have wronged the deepest, to 
bless me, even me.” 

Genevre sat down by her mother’s side. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “I have so longed 
for this time, I knew I should see you. My 
heart has felt hollow, wanting a lovo that never 
filled it. But sometimes it seemed ns if an 
angel said you shall see her yet. Other eyes 
have looked on mo with affection, but they 
wanted the mother-light. Other arms have 
twined about me, but not with the mothcr-clasp; 
I never felt that tilt now.” 

“Genevre—do you think I forget your name? 
the day you laid in my bosom looking at me 
with your baby-eyes, and your bright, light 
locks fleoking your cheeks—do you think 1 for¬ 
get that outstretching of dimpled arms, that last 
frantio embrace?—but oh! Genovre, you know, 
you must know, how once your mother fell. 
How has she expiated, bitterly expiated that 
terrible sin! Yet can you forgive?” 

The young girl opened a door, and took her 
mother by the hand. Shuddering, she passively 
followed her into the little chamber, and sank 
on her knees at the bedside. 

“Don’t sob so, mother, but listen,” said the 
beautiful girl, “Here my father died; from 
here he went with smiles to heaven. I knelt 
where you kneel. He blessed me, and blessing, 
said, ‘Genevre, your mother may yet return— 
8he may, she will see her sin; nay, poor soul, 
my heart tells me has long since Been it. Forget 
all that has passed as I do. Love her—for living 
I have loved, dying I lovo her still. If Bhe comes 
—and something tells me she will—if Bhe comes 
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penniless, homeless, forsaken by all the world, 
forgive both my wrongs and yours. Love her, 
oomfort hor loneliness, stay her failing Btrength, 
heal her broken heart Tell her I forgave her 
all, everything.’ ’’ 

There was a holy hash. Genevre glided to her 
mother’s side. The calm moonlight fell about 
her like a glory. Sinking on her knees she 
threw one arm about her neck, and laid her 
head upon her bosom. 

The woman wept aa she had nevor wept before. 
The hot tears rained on Genevre's forehead, but 
Bhe did not wipe them away. 

“And you do love me?" she a^ked, stilling her 
sobs for one brief moment. 

“ Yes, mother," said Genevre, quiotly, and the 
innocent head nestled so confidingly. The golden 
locks fell all over bosom and arm. 

“Genevre you are an angel,” with another 
burst of emotion. 

“No, dear mother, only your child that loves 
you—ohl bo dearly. And I shall take such good 
care of you. I have learned to work, and you 
shall sit down and rest. Your hair is still beau¬ 
tiful, mother, oh! you are all very beautiful. 
You Bhall rest and grow happy, and by-and-bye 
you will grow young again, and look like that 
dear picture that I used to hold in my little hands, 
kiss its cheek and call it, ‘pretty mamma.*" 

“But your friends—will they not desert you 
when they know-” 

A white hand sealed her lipa, 

“Hush! my mother. You are everything to 
me —I will never leave nor forsake you. Your 
love—my mother's love is worth ten thousand 
friends. How I have longed for thia moment!” 
and she gazed with calm, full delight in that 
older faoo already losing half its haggard woe. 


Hours passed. Genevre'slept. On that bosom 
that had known so much guilt, passion, remorse, 
purity trustingly reposed. Long lashes swept a 
cheek fairer than leaf of rose. The gentle lips 
unlooked, and showing a line of white beneath 
their crimson, seemed the very portal of beauty. 

Joy for the wearied mother! 

Little by little that overburdened heart was 
confessing. 8he bent low and pressed a first 
kiBS on the sweet forehead. Genevre murmured 
in her sleep, “dear mother.” 

What emotions leaped up in that cast-off 
heart! A ray from the olden life rifted the 
clouds of sorrow. The crusted earth of sin was 
broken. A river of love flashed between its dis¬ 
mal borders. Down over all come that broad, 
dear Bunlight of forgiveness which some have 
felt; but who, who can express its deep, abiding 
joy? 

The prodigal mother was safe. In her child’s 
love the weeping Magdalene had found a haven. 
Hands glittering with gems had cast her off; 
marble portals closed upon her, splendor had 
mooked her desolation. But beneath the roof 
she had desecrated, kisses and tears and winding 
arms and love words welcomed her. 

Look to-day, dear reader, in that pleasant 
cottage. Wheat fields drop their gold on tbe 
borders of the little gardens. Sleek kine stand 
lowing at the gate. Within, a vision of beauty 
moves about the little room. In her hands every 
thing Beems whiter, purer, more beautiful. By 
tbe window—a look of peace given not by the 
world resting on her fine features—sits a woman 
much advanced in years. Every little while the 
answers to the music of a young, sweet voice. 

That other is Genevre—the sweet flower of 
Norwioh. 
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HERBERT 

BY JENS 

CHAPTER I. 

“Where do you spend this evening, Herbert? 
As usual though, I suppose, with the beautiful 
Annie Stewart,” said Dr. Moleen to his nephew, 
as they arose from the tea-table. “I had no 
idea the little creature could charm you so 
completely. Well she w a very pretty girl, but 
nothing to compare with one I saw this morning.” 

“Now, unole, you know that Mis3 Stewart is 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful female in 
the city.” 

“Oh yes, and the wealthiest, too; but still I 
Bay she will not compare with that splendid- 
looking girl I saw to-day.” 

“Do tell me her name, uncle, you have really 
excited my curiosity to know who she is. I 
never beard you speak so flatteringly of any 
female before.” 

“I auppose that because I am near forty, and 
hot like my worthy nephew, ‘a lady’s man,’ you 
think me no judge, or admirer of beauty,” 
answered Dr. Moleen, good-humoredly. 

“But you have not told me who she is, nor 
whereyou saw her, uncle.” 

“I do not know that I can tell you who she is. 
Bhe was not born in the station Bhe now occu¬ 
pies, or born to fill it either, I know by her 
looks, and by her gentle yet dignified manners. 
Bat for the cloud of sadness and care upon her 
fwr brow, I could have fancied that she had eat 
for the noble heroine in your last piece, you 
b*re given such an accurato description of her, 
u your lady—somebody—who was it?” Had the 
doctor looked at his nephew, he would have dis¬ 
covered something very much liko a blush pass 
rapidly over hia countenance, but he did not 
JMticeH, as he was lighting bis cigar, and with- 
c»t waiting for an answer he continued, “I 
fltsjs imagined that you had a penchant for 
sparkling, blaok eyes, raven tresses, and queen- 
like form, and I am now much surprised to see 
file little fairy blonde, Annie Stewart, so alter 
jew former tastes. Now, Herbert, my boy, you 
not look so disconcerted, I am reading you 
lficture, nor am I opposing your choice. Par 
* roiB it» you have my consent to woo and wed 
tta pretty Anni e> and I dare say I shall help to 
pet wd spoil her as much as you or our good old 
toUMkeeper, Mrs. Reene.” 


MOLEEN. 

IB WEST. 

j 41 Stop, atop, my dear sir, do wait until I have 
I been guilty of love before you hang me with the 
' matrimonial noose.” 

j “Why, Herbert, you do not deny being in 
| love, do you? I am sure I saw decided symp- 
; toms sometime ago, and though not so good a 
I judge of that qb of other diseases, I really 
i thought you pretty far gone. I suppose you 
I will also deny spending four evenings of every 
| week with her, and deny, too, stealing Mrs. 

| Beene’s moss rose-bud, which was a little too 
| bad, Herbert, to take the very first bud, after 
! all the watching and watering the old lady had 
; bestowed upon it.” 

; “Oh no, I deny neither of these charges-” 

“And why should you spend so much of your 
time in her society, unless it is more pleasant to 
you than any other, and what more expressive 
gift could a gentleman give a lady than a sweat 
rose-bud? A confession of love, is it not, in the 
language of flowers?” 

“Why, uncle, you quite surprise me, con¬ 
versing of maidens fair, and love, and flowers, 
subjects on which I never heard you descant so 
eloquently before this evening. But are you not 
going to tell me where you met this beautiful 
unknown?” 

“As I called at an old, tumblc-down-looking 

house, in - street, to see a sick child, this 

morning, I saw the lady whose appearance 
pleased and surprised me, contrasting as it did, 
with the wretched-looking apartment and its 
other occupants. They were miserably poor. 
I never inquire the names of such poor people, 
as I do not send in my bill to them—but I did 
ask the name of the lady, after she had left the 
room. ‘Oh that was Miss Helen Loraine,’ replied 
the woman.” Hero the doctor could but notice 
the evident uneasiness of Herbert, who arose 
hastily from his seat, and commenced pacing the 
room, but he proceeded. “‘She lives up stairs,’ 
said the woman, ‘and often comes in to sit by 
little Willie; sometimes she brings Mm some¬ 
thing nice to eat, although I know, poor things, 
they have little enough to eat themselves. They 
; sit up there day after day, and night after night, 
stitching away. It makes my heart bleed, to 
j seo them growing paler every day. Miss Helen 
! don’t look like she did when she came here. 
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She had almost as much color then as Louise, 
but Helen says that poor Louise is quite ill to¬ 
day, *tis a great pity for her pretty cheeks to 
turn aa white aa Helen’s. Poverty bears hard 
on those who have known better times. I asked 
if she knew their early history, but she said Bhe 
did not, as she seldom heard them speak of their 
parents or early circumstances.’ ” 

Here Hr. Molecn was interrupted by Mrs. 
Reene, who told him that a little boy was In the 
hall, and wished to see him. “Ah, my little 
man, what will you hare?” said he, addressing 
the ragged little urchin ushered in by Mrs. 
Reene. 

“Please, sir, bub’s wasser-” 

“What did you say?” inquired Hr. Moteen. 

“Bub, sir—Willie—iswasser,” Btammered the 
ohild. 

“Oh, you are Willie’s brother, are you—and 
Willie is worse, is he? Well, I will go with you 
and see what X can do for him. Mrs. Reene, be 
so good, will you, as to put a loaf of bread and 
some wine into a basket for this little boy to 
take home with him?” 

CHAPTER II. 

As Dr. Moleen followed his littlo ragged con¬ 
ductor through the many streets that led to the 
dilapidated building he had visited before, he 
could not help wondering Qt the conduct of his 
nephew. “Can it bo that the boy Is afraid of 
losing his fortune by my marrying this pretty 
seamstress? He seemed so disturbed as I spoke 
of her—but ho never was mercenary—he cannot 
be thinking cither—no—no, Herbert never could 
be so mean—he is only afraid of my being the 
dupe of some artful creature. I fall in love in¬ 
deed! there is no danger of that, I havo lived 
too long to be caught by a pretty face. Oh, no, 
I am heart-whole yet”—and the worthy doctor 
complacently patted the left side of his portly 
person, as if congratulating himself on retaining 
that which some old bachelors are deemed doubt¬ 
ful of over possessing. 

He little thought that Ms nephew had months 
before met the beautiful girl he had described— 
ah! and more, had loved her too with all the 
fervor and enthusiasm of a young and noble 
heart Herbert was an author of considerable 
talent, and it seemed to him os if all he had ever 
written or dreamed of female loveliness was 
realized when he first beheld Helen Loraine. He 
had indeed her image in his mind when he wTOte 

the piece of which his uncle spoke. 

Though the spring had hardly come, receding 
winter had granted such a pleasant day, that old 


Mrs. Reene set all her house-plants out, as she 
said, “to take an airing—they had been housed 
up bo long, poor things.” They looked very 
beautiful, those delicate flowers on the portico, 
smiling on the busy passers-by. As Herbert 
returned to his dinner that day, bo noticed a 
female stop and lean over the gate before ho 
reaobed it. As he drew nearer he could hut 
admire her slender, graoeful figure, though clad 
in the coarse garb of the poorer class, but still 
greater was his admiration when he beheld her 
countenance. She stood gating intently, almost 
sorrowfully at the flowers on the portico. Her¬ 
bert had time after he had gained her 8'ide to 
note her pale, noble brow, and beautiful dark 
eyes and tresses, and even her delicate hands, 
before she became aware of his proximity. There 
was no affectation in the slight start she gave, or 
the blush that sprang to her check as she moved 
hack from the gate for him to enter. The fasci¬ 
nated young man would have given worlds to 
have known who she was, and awkwardly open¬ 
ing the gate, he bowed and asked her if sho 
would walk in. She thanked him in the softest, 
Bweete3t tones he had ever heard, adding, as an 
apology, “Your beautiful flowers reminded mo 
so much of my early home, X could not help 
pausing to look at them,” and she moved away. 
“But stop, let me get you one,” said Herbert— 
and breaking the first he came to, which was a 
beautiful moss rose-bud, he placed it in her 
hand. Her eyes were full of tears as she mur¬ 
mured her thanks and hurried away. Had the 
good Mrs. Reene seen Herbert’s conduct and the 
loss of her favorite flower, she would not have 
felt such concern at his lack of appetite at din¬ 
ner. “Mr. Herbert studies too hard, doctor,” 
said she to his uncle, “you must see to it. H 0 
didn’t eat dinner enough for a bird, and I do 
believe he has a fever.” But Herbert insisted 
that he was quite well, and mused all the while 
on the fair stranger. Several weeks afterward 
he saw her again on the street, and by following 
at a distance her fleet steps, he saw her enter a 
large, old building in one of the poorest streets 
in the city, and he sighed as he thought it migM 
be the home of such a beautiful and intelligent 
being, he knew her to be intelligent, for on® 
glance of her eye flhowed that a superior mind 

dwelt within. 

Two or three times afterward, he had BMfl 
her emerge from that old building with ft 8m*n 
parcel in her hand, and take her way to a fashion¬ 
able shop where fancy articles were kept forwta 
Then he would follow her back again, though 
without attracting her notice, and one day ° a 
asking a little boy that was play’mg on tb 0 
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doorstep, who the young lady waa that had just 
patted in, he answered, 11 Mias Loraine, Bhe lives 
way op stairs, and works lots of pretty things 
for the store.** Herbert longed to offer some 
assistance, bat be knew she would not receive it 
from him, and thus loving and dreaming of her 
oonthmally, the months bad slipped away, and 
Herbert was indeed etartled at his uncle’s sud¬ 
den discovery of the fair girl, and hia openly ex¬ 
pressed admiration. Struck as he hod been with 
her charms, he doubted not bat his undo had 
been also. Deeply did he regret now that he 
had not taken him into his oonfidence, for the 
doctor was strongly attaohed to him, whom he 
educated and treated as a son. 

CHAPTER III. 

Db. Moiebn found the sick child much worse, 
bat after doing all in his power for it, he was 
about to leave the room when the door was 
thrown open, and the young seamstress rushed 
in, and seizing the astonished doctor by the arm, 
exclaimed frantically, “Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
eir, come and see Louise, come—quick—quick,” 
he followed her hastily, and ascended the rickety 
jtfiiw. Helen, in her onxiouB haste, would some¬ 
times be as far before him, as to be lost to hiB 
Tiew in the old halls and winding stairways, 
which were only lighted here and there by the 
half-opened door of some of the tenant’s rooms. 
At length Helen pnuBed at a door, and awaiting 
for the dootor to regain her side, she hurriedly 
nahered him into a email and scantily furniehed 
room. 

Dr. Moleen advanced to the bed, and could 
scarcely suppress an exclamation of surprise and 
admiration as he beheld the beautiful creature, 
who lay restlessly throwing her arms about and 
talking; deliriously in a high fever. Her long, 
fluen ringlets were scattered over the pillow, 
while her dark blue eyes appeared still darker 
•bore her burning oheeks, that were almost 
purple with the intense fever. She had not 
noticed their approaoh until the doctor laid his 
fc*nd upon her wrist to feel her pulse, then with 
* hysterical laugh Bhe suddenly raised herself in 
the bed, and throwing her arms around his neck, 
^claimed, “Oh, uncle, you have come—oh, I 
bo glad—-you have come to take us back to 

France—dear Franc*—baok to our home—have 
ywi not, uncle? Oh, Helen, are you not re¬ 
joiced?—and you will give us the old home 
where we were so happy—dear unde, we have 
Jeered so much—but it is nil over now you 
«ve come,” and she pressed her hot ohcek 
the doctor’s breast still closer, and raised 


her lovely eyes confidingly to his. He stood as 
if in a trance, gazing down into her beautiful 
face, unwilling to withdraw from her embrace, 
yet not returning it. His admiration was in¬ 
tense, he felt that his heart, that had so long re¬ 
sisted the attacks of Love , was wholly enchained 
by the young and artless being now before him. 

! She aroused him by repeating, “You will take 
| us back, will you not, dear uncle ?” He felt 
| that he must reply, and with a glance at the 
I weeping Helen, he answered soothingly, “Tes, 

I yes—but you must take something now to cool 
| your fever.” She sank back on her pillow, and 
• submitted with child-like confidence to his direc- 
; tions. Assisted by Helen he hastily resorted to 
; the usual means to try and reduce the fever. He 
saw that she was very ill indeed, and that what 
could be done must be immediately, but he, who 
had seen bo much suffering, for the first time 
lost his self-possession, and hurried tremblingly 
about in almost as much trepidation and distress 
as the charmed Helen. He humored the delu¬ 
sion of the sick girl, and answered her many 
questions about France as well as he could. He 
learned from her words that they had been 
wronged out of their estate, on the death of 
their parents by an uncle, brother to the one 
she supposed him to be; that they had left for 
the New World with some intimate friends, who 
were all swept off by the cholera soon after 
reaching our shores; that what little funds they 
brought with them were soon expended, and that 
among strangers, by their own labor, they had 
earned a scanty livelihood. How his generous 
heart was pained at the recital. An old woman 
living in tho house, whom the doctor had attended 
once in sickness, at his request now came to 
watch with Helen through the night, but such 
was his anxiety that he remained until near 
morning, and his patient had fallen into a calm 
slumber. Ho then made his way down out of 
the old house, scarcely heeding the many rakes 
and thumps he received in the dark. 

When he visited them next, he found her some 
better and quite rational, giving him a very dif¬ 
ferent reception from the night before, but not 
lessening the interest excited in his bosom at all. 
Indeed it increased with every visit, and need we 
tell how many were made, or how every little 
comfort valued by an invalid found ita way into 
that sick room, or how the orphans expressed 
their gratitude to him, who like a guardian angel 
now watched over them, providing for all their 
wants. Nor need we tell of the coldness—no, wo 
will not say coldness, but reserve and restraint 
growing up between the doctor and his nephew. 
Each felt that he had a secret attachment in his 
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bosom, confessed to none bat himself. Oh, had 
either one but told bis feelings, how much suf¬ 
fering they would have escaped. But no—the 
doctor had bo long laughed at Cupid’s darts, that 
now he felt himself a viotira, he shrank from the 
ridicule and jests which he feared an acknow¬ 
ledgment of it would bring upon him— bo merry 
had he always been at his unfortunate companion, 
bo sure he would never be taken captive. 

He felt the power of this new passion so 
plainly, he thought that Herbert must see and 
know it too, and no love-sick youth of twenty 
could have felt more embarrassed than did tho 
worthy doctor. He expected to be accused of it 
every day by his nephew or Mrs. Reeno; but 
days and weeks passed away, and Herbert made 
no allusion to it. How could he? He saw that 
his undo loved from his manners, and ho sup¬ 
posed it was with her whom he worshipped at a 
distance, it is true, and in secret, but neverthe¬ 
less with an ardent and enduring love. He could 
not bear tho idea of appearing as a rival to his 
undo. Ho felt deep regret that he had not told 
him at the time of tho interest awakened in his 
heart, but now it was too latel He was nerving 
himself up to hoar that she was to beoomo an¬ 
other’s, and that other his nearest relative, his 
second father, for whom he felt tho deepest affec¬ 
tion. He was fearful when alono with his unde, 
that the mention of her name would send the 
tell-tale blood to his face, and make known the 
secret which he now determined to lock within 
his own breast forever. Thus, as I have said, a 
restraint grew up between them—and widened, 
imperceptibly to them, but surely, this first 
breach between two loving hearts. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A month had passed away, and Louise Loraine 
sat, a convalescent, in the little room alone. Her 
sister had loft her a little while to take some 
work she had just finished to the shop. Very 
beautiful was tho young girl, as she sat trying 
to finish aomo light needlework which she had 
insisted upon performing, but her delicate bands 
would sink into her lap every now and then, and 
her lovely eyes assume a dreamy expression. 
Suddenly sho started and listening to footsteps 
ascending tho stairs, her pale cheek slightly 
flushed, and her lipa parted as though in plea¬ 
sant anticipation. A well-known rap upon the 
door, a low “Walk in,” and Dr. Moleen entered, 
holding a beautiful bouquet in his hand. Louise 
gave him her hand frankly with a smile, and re¬ 
quested him to be seated. Re drew a chair near 
hers, and after inquiring how she felt, and where 


Helen was, with some hesitation be handed her 
the flowers, sayihg, “I have brought something 
you will like better than pills and powders, I 
trust” 

41 How-very,Yery beautiful,” murmured Louise, 
admiringly. 

“Will you not-do more than admire them?” 
asked the doctor, in a low tone. 

“I thank the giver very much,” Baid Louise, 
“and I-•” 

“I thought you would read them,” murmured 
he—“I thought that they would apeak for me— 
express better than I can the emotions of my 
soul.” 

He gazed anxiously at her, but Louise only 
bent lower over the flowers, almost hiding her 
blushing face with her beautiful curls. After a 
few moments silence, he again spoke, “Louise, 

I have felt a fervent love for you ever since I 
first saw you, which has, if possible, increased 
every day. Oh, say, dear Louise, may I hope to 
oaU you mine? Can you love me?” 

Still Louise spoke not—her head sank lower 
on her bosom, and the color on her cheek deep¬ 
ened almost to purple. 

“Louise?” asked he, suddenly, “I pain you, 
do I not? What shall I think from your silence?” 
He leaned eagerly forward and looked in her face. 

| “I see,” said he, with a sigh, sinking back in-his 
| chair, “I have grieved you with this avowal, 

| ’twas unexpected to you. Yes, yes, I ought to 
1 have remembered the disparity of our ages—and 
I the difference of character, person, and nil—for- 
j give me, Louise—it was presumption in me to 
| love you, to think of your returning it. Forgire 
■ me, dear Louise,” he noticed her tears falling 
on the flowers, “I will not pain you again by 
alluding to the subject. Let me at least retain 
your friendship.” He arose to leave. “I hear 
your sister ooming, you can tell her what has 
occurred. Farewell, Louise, I will leare yon 
now.” 

“Oh, no—-no—no,” cried Louise, starting up, 
“not till I have told you how happy you hare 
made me. How much I love you." 

Ho caught her to his bosom, and she wept 
upon it regardless of the entrance of Helen, to 
whom the doctor related what had passed. 

“Oh, doctor,” said Helen, tremulously, U JM 
forget our station. I feel that tho dear girl is 
worthy of you, but the difference now existing 
in our position and yours is too great It would 
be felt by both—do not think of it more." 

“No, we most not,” murmured Louise, as she 
endeavored to leave his embrace. 

“Only say that you love me,” said he, holding 
her fast, and putting back her curls. “Enough/ 
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I proclaim myself your protector, and I defy the 
world to say who has a better right’* 

CHAPTER V. 

Djl Molsen went home that evening, feeling 
all the importance of being “engaged,” and 
as if he could, without embarrassment, inform 
Mu household immediately of bis intention of 
taking unto himself a wife. But when he reached 
home, and met Mrs. Keene, he began to refleot 
that telling a respectable woman of forty, who 
had kept house for him a number of years, that 
he was going to bring a young mistress home, 
might not be such very good news after all. He 
passed on to Herbert’s room, thinking he would 
tell him first, and get him to break it to Mrs. 
Beene. Not finding Herbert in his room, he sat 
down to await his ooming. Ho mused on the 
erents of the day—his proposal—his fears lest 
it might be rejected—his delight on finding it 
otherwise—and last began to think how he 
should begin to tell Herbert, and ho wondered 
what he would say—would he be glad or sorry— 
not many young men would feel any pleasure on 
being told by a rich uncle, whose heir they had 
been considered for some ten years, that he was 
about to marry—still, Herbert was not a common 
young man—he had raised him better—but still— 
the doctor mused a good while on it, and when 
hia nephew came in at last, he felt some reluct¬ 
ance in telling him, and spoke in a confused 
manner. “Herbert, I want to tell you some¬ 
thing-will you hear it now—I—I-** 

“Tea, uncle,” said Herbert, sitting down, hia 
cheek growing paler. 

“I am—I wanted you to know it first of all— 
1—1 am engaged to be married.’* He had got it 
out at last, and sat staring at Herbert, who felt 
that he must say something, though it required 
i great effort to say, “I thought as much, uncle, 
h it to the pretty seamstress?” 

‘‘Yes, Bho is a seamstress, and I don’t care 
who InowB it. Helen talked about the difference 
in our station, and told me it would never do, 
bnt that is all nonsense, don’t you think so?” 

Herbert tried to reply, but her name had 
banished all command of hia voice. His uncle 
looked at him with a surprised air, and then 
continued, “I thought you would agree with me, 
Herbert, that it is not wealth or rank that makes 
» woman lovely or agreeable, and as to this 
world’s goods—why, Herbert, what is the mat- 
tot Yon look as pale as a ghost. Are you 

dekl” 

"Yes, uncle, I feel faint. I have not been 
**11 to-day. I will lie down on the couch here— 


go on with what you were saying. I will feel 
better in 5 minute.” But the doctor did not go 
on; a suspicion had entered his mind that this 
sudden indisposition was caused by disappoint¬ 
ment relative to his property. He felt hurt, he 
had supposed his nephew more noble, more 
attached to him than to think of such a thing 
seriously where his happiness was concerned. 
Oh I had he but known the truth, how much 
trouble it would havo saved him. Yet his trouble 
of spirit was not to be compared to that of 
Herbert’s. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Some two weeks after the conversation nar¬ 
rated, Herbert entered the drawing-room of the 
wealthy Mr. Stewart. He had been a frequent 
visitor there. Annie, the beautiful little blonde, 
was an old schoolmate of hia when both families 
resided in the country, before Annie started to 
the boarding-school, and Herbert’s mother died, 
leaving him to the care of his uncle, Dr. Moleen. 
They had met every vacation, and now Annie 
had graduated, and been at home some six 
months, and among her many visitors, none were 
more welcome than her old friend Herbert. He 
felt a brother’s love for *he gay young creature, 
and often spent the evening with her, little 
dreaming of awaking in her bosom more than a 
sisterly love. 

“TYby, Herbert, have you been absent from 
the city? I havo not seen you for more than 
two weeks,” were the words of Annie, as she 
arose hastily to greet him, a smilo of pleasure 
lighting up her beautiful countenance. “Ah, 
no—you have been ill—I see you have.” 

“Yes,” said he, sinking into a seat beside her, 
“I have been rather unwell—yet ’tis not much. 
I’ll soon be well,” ho added, trying to evade the 
earnest look with which she regarded him. 

“Herbert,” said Annie, seriously, “something 
is the matter with you that you strive to conceal. 
I have noticed for some time that something 
weighs upon your spirits. Now why not tell me 
what it is—perhaps”—she hesitated a moment, 
then resumed—“It may be that I could be of 
some little service—at least you might, I think, 
share your troubles with me. You always help 
me out of mine, you know. Has your last work 
been rejected by the publishers?” 

“Ob, no-” 

“Has your uncle refused to advance yon the 
funds, you think proper for a young gentleman 
of your style of living?” asked Annie, trying to 
coll a smile to the sad countenance of her com¬ 
panion. 
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“Oh, no, none of these; but come, Annie, what 
have you been doing? How many new knights 
enlisted in your train at the--” 

“Come, come, Herbert, you shall not put me 
off. Don’t you know that I am a spoiled child, 
and must have all I want? Now I wish to 
know, as you are not in debt, if yon are not 
in love. The only two things I can think of 
that would trouble a young man like you. Come, 
confess.” 

“ Annie, listen to me, and X will tell you what 
I have told no one else. You will not mention it, 
X know, if I desire it?” 

“Certainly not,” said Annie. 

“I intend leaving this country-” 

Annie started as though struck. “ You do not 
mean it, Herbert?” 

“Yes, Annie, X do. I have made all my 
arrangements to leave for Europe. I am anxious 
my uncle shall not know it until I am gone.” 

“But why would you go?” asked Annie, put¬ 
ting up her hand to shade her face from the 
bright light of the lamp, fearful leBt her features 
would betray the agitation she felt. “And why 
would you leave your unde in this manner? Has 
he been unkind to you?” 

“Oh, no—no—and yet he has, though he did 
not intend it—but I cannot feel dopendant on 
him longer. I cannot live here a day longer. I 
am old enough now, and X must make my own 
way in the world—at any rate I must leave this 
place.” 

“You arc excited, Herbert. "What has your 
uncle done, that you should feel thus toward 
him?” 

“ I cannot tell you now, Annie, the wound is 
too fresh. I have told you more now than I 
have any one olse. But you have always seemed 
like a sister to me, Annie, and I could not leave 
the city without seeing you again. I shall leave 
to-morrow. You arc the only one I Bhall bid 
farewell. I have had several of my poems bound 
expressly for you. I would have you keep them 
as remembrancers. Perhaps some other author 
would havo beeu preferred; but I was selfish 
enough to want them to remind you still more 
of the giver.” 

“None other would have been half as accept¬ 
able,” murmured Annie, as she took the hand¬ 
somely-bound volumes. “What souvenir can I 
give you half so valuable?” 

“You can give me your prayers, Annie.” 
Herbert remained an hour longer, ere he bade 
her adieu. 

“God bless you, Herbort,” giving him her 
hand, and raising her tearful eyes to his faoe, 
she added, “remember, Herbert, Bhould the time 


ever come when you will need a friend, you will 
find one os long as I and my father live.” 

“I know it, Annie. May God bless you also, 
my dear siBter,” he touched his lips to her brow, 
and hurried away. Like a statue stood Annie, 
just as he had left her, with her slight form 
bent forward, and her eyes riveted on the door. 
Starting, at length, from this position, she 
clasped her hands, and with a low moan sank 
back on the Bofa, where her father found her, 
an hour afterward, almost insensible. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The sudden departure of his nephew caused 
Dr. Moleeu much trouble of mind, Buch as only 
a noble, high, and generous mind can feel; and 
though he strove to forget it, and only think of 
Herbert as an ungrateful, mercenary character, 
yet he could not satisfy himself upon being bo 
long deceived in the disposition of one whom he 
had lived so intimately with, and tho wound his 
kind heart received could not heal in haste, 

Other troubles, too, did our bachelor friend 
have. His quiet home seemed like home no 
longer. Mrs. Beene had given him notice that 
she Bhould leave, “ as he would soon have another 
housekeeper, and should not need her,” and the 
old lady now went about the house with an air 
of injured and offended dignity that was truly 
distressing to our worthy doctor, who vainly 
trie a to conciliate her, and retain her in his 
servloe. After much persuasion, she finally con¬ 
sented to remain long enough to arrange the 
house for the reception of the bride, the doctor 
having ordered new furniture. Both Mrs. Reene 
and Kitty, the maid, engaged places elsewhere, 
after holding an indignation meeting, and re¬ 
solving “that they wouldn’t stay and wait on 
one who had been a poor seamstress, who would 
be sure to feel mighty Btuck up, and put on airs 
over them when she had worked as hard for her 
bread as they hod, and wasn’t a mite better- 
people raised so poor nover know how to treat 
servants, if they happened to get them anyhow— 
but they’d stay till she come, just to see what 
she’d look like,” &c. Now neither Mrs. Reeno nor 
Kitty were badly-disposed persons, but they had 
presided over the dootor’s household affairs so 
long and faithfully, that they felt as though 
their rights were to be usurped, their dominion 
invaded, when informed that he was gomg to 
bring home a wife. 

“Is this your house?” exolaimed Helen, as 
the carriage stopped, and Dr. Molocn sprang 
out He answered pleasantly that it was, as h0 
assisted them out, but he was so eager to usher 
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hifl blushing bride into her new home, that he j 
did not notice the sadden paleness of Helen’s 
cheek, nor how she trembled as they passed in 
How well she remembered leaning over that 
same gate through which she now passed—and 
the young stranger, how vividly her imagination 
brought him before her, with his kind manner 
and dark eyes that gazed so earnestly upon her, 
how he had haunted her memory ever since. 
The idea now occurred to her that Herbert 
Moleen, of whom she had heard the doctor 
apeak so often, and the interesting stranger 
might be the same person. She had always felt 
as if they would meet again, but her heart sank 
u Bhe now thought over what she had heard his 
uncle say of his departure. 

Hr. Moleen had wished to invite some of his 
Mends to be at his house to receive his pretty 
bride, but Louise bad pleaded to pass the first 
day quietly in her home. Ho had hoped, how¬ 
ever, that Mrs. Reene’s presence would keep 
them from feeling alone and like strangers; but 
instead of advancing to receive them and show 
them to their rooms, this worthy lady had re¬ 
treated to her own. 

We need not tell how many pleasant things 
the doctor said to relievo the sisters and make 
them feel at ease, nor how delighted Louise was 
with the appearance of her new home. 

Leaving their handsomely-furnished chnmbers 
they descended to the parlor. Here everything 
was arranged with an air of elegance and taste. 
Louise’s beautiful eyes swam with tears as they 
glanced over the books and paintings, the guitar 
in one corner, the splendid piano in another, and 
from them to the noble and happy husband be¬ 
tide her. 

"Come, my birdie, do you not like your oage 
Well enough to give me one of your sweet songs? 
Yon can now have an accompaniment, though 
your voice never needed any for my ear. Come 
ting me a song before we ore called to dinner ” 

"You must remember how long it has been 
tince I touched one,” said Louise, ag she ran 
her fingers over the fine-toned instrument. Oh, 


j Helen, do come and play some of your pieces for 
himl Ib it not rich-toned?” 

Helen obeyed, for its sweet tones aroused her 
from her painful reflections. It seemed like 
an old friend as she played piece after piece. 

“But where are you going?” said the doctor, 
os his young wife arose and passed out into the 
hall. 

She only answered with a merry laugh as she 
pushed open the door of the dining-room and 
entered, almost causing the startled Kitty to let 
fall the waiter of tumblers she was bringing in. 
The sudden appearance of the beautiful bride 
in her simple, yet becoming dress, her graceful 
figure, delicate hands, and above all, the plea¬ 
sant smile with which she greeted the surprised 
girl, and her sweet voice as she inquired for Mrs. 
Reene, convinced Kitty that she hnd been alto¬ 
gether mistaken in her estimate of what the 
future mistress would be. “She is in her room,” 
said the now humbled Kitty. 1 will tell her you 
want her,” and she hurried out, but Louise fol¬ 
lowed her, Baying, “I have heard the good Mrs. 
Reene spoken of so often by the doctor, that I 
cannot stay any longer in the house without 
seeing her.” The old lady was as much sur¬ 
prised as Kitty had been, but succeeded in 
hiding it a little better ns Louise enthusiastically 
praised her geraniums and tea-roses, nnd went 
into raptures over her jnponiea. Even the old 
cat was petted nnd praised, and the old lady’s 
heart swelled with honest pride as Louise pro¬ 
claimed everything so nice and pleasant! 

Dr. Moleen was surprised when his wife en¬ 
tered the parlor again with a beautiful bouquet 
composed of Mrs. Reene’s choicest flowers, nnd 
heard how well she had got acquainted with Mrs. 
Reene, Kitty, and even old Tabby, the cat. 

No more was said about leaving by house¬ 
keeper or maid. Like a joyous sunbeam, bright 
and gladdening, Louise glided about the house; 
and save when the thoughts of Herbert would 
cross his mind, Dr. Moleen was now a very happy 
man. (to be coxceuded.). 
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THE YOUNG M 

BY MABY 

“ Comb, Sam, you really must subscribe. Here 
are all of us going to give something, and you 
oau afford to Rive a trifle as well as we.” 

u 1 have already told you I had no money to 

spare.” 

“Poh! you must sparo it. How can you re- 
fuso? You know poor Jones well: think of his 
family left destitute by his shooking death—we 
are all liable to the same fate, and should be 
oharitable. Como, now, sign your name—don’t 
be so selfish and miserly.” 

“What good will my name do your list with¬ 
out money? and once more I tell you I have 
none of that to give,” and Sam Lee turned 
angrily from his tormenting companions, and 
walked quiokly down the street. 

The subscription to which ho wa9 urged to 
contribute was for the widow and children of a 
carpenter, who had been crushed to death by 
the falling of a wall belonging to the house on 
which he was at work. His associates, feeling 
deeply for tho bereaved and destitute family, 
interested themBolves in their behalf, and all 
contributed something from their humble means, 
all except Sam Lee, to whom, as we have seen, 
they appealed in vain. Disappointed and cha¬ 
grined by his refusal, the men looked scornfully 
after him, as with hurried steps he passed from 
their viow. 

“What does, that stingy fellow do with his 
money? he earns more than any of us, and never 
spends anything,” was the remark that passed 
from one to another of tho group. 

What does ho do with his money? That had 
long been tho standing wonder of his associates. 
Leo was a first-rate mechanic; had always em¬ 
ployment and good wages; boarded at a cheap 
house, had no expensive habits, and yet he 
never seemed to be in possession of a dollar. 
His fellow-workmen strove in vain to unravel 
the mystery. Lively and talkative ns he was in 
general, an allusion to the Bubjeot always made 
him suddenly silent, ao that they were forced to 
content themselves with their own vague specu¬ 
lations, and at last concluded that he must send 
all his savings home to his people. But was this 
Burraiso a correct one? 

Seven years previous to this time, Lee had 
come to tho city from his far-off home. He was 


ISER’S DREAM. 

1. MS AM Y. 

one of a large family, for whose support the 
little farm on which they dwelt but poorly pro* 
i vided; and when he first began his labors as a 
carpenter, Sam proposed to himself to do all he 
could toward helping the old folks at homo. 
During the first year he so far adhered to his 
^purpose as to send a small remittance in each of 
his letters to the homestead, and at Christmas 
made a brief visit thither, on which occasion he 
took pains in purchasing for each member of the 
family what he thought would prove a useful and 
acceptable present. Very happy did his boyish 
heart feel in witnessing the delight he was able 
to confer on those he so well loved, and very 
firm was his mental determination to repeat his 
visit and his gifts the next Christmas. 

But on the return of the time-hallowed festival 
his feelings underwent a change, and instead of 
paying the contemplated visit he sent a letter, 
pleading the impossibility of his doing so, and 
Inclosing ten dollars as a ChriBtmas-gift to the 
whole family. And five years had passed since 
then, and not once during that long period had 
he revisited the home of hia childhood. “’Twas 
too expensive,” he would sometimes mutter to 
himself, as if in answer to some invisible rebukor; 
so he contented himself with sending a letter 
of good-wishes, with tho same large earn as a 
Christmas-gift, on each recurrence of the season. 

The secret of the matter was Sam had become 
miserly and grasping to a degree marvellous in 
ono of bis age and originally generous disposi¬ 
tion. Carefully hoarding his weekly gains, he 
found no pleasure equal to that of counting over 
and feasting Mb e^es on the gradually increasing 
sum; but then his pleasure was alloyed by the 
continual dread of losing his treasure. He had 
deposited it at different institutions, from each 
one withdrawing it as his tormenting fears 
prompted, till ho finally resolved to get it in his 
own hands, and truBt to his own ingenuity in 
keeping it safe and unsuspected. This he had 
done only a few hours before the subscription 
was set afoot for the poor family of Jones; and 
wondering at the pertinacity with which he was 
importuned to subscribe, tho more strange as is 
had ever steadily resisted all attempts they had 
made on his purse, whether for charity or amuse¬ 
ment, Sam came to the conclusion, which none 
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bat a miser’s brain could conceive, that Mb com¬ 
rades were aware of hia secret riches, and were 
meditating how to gain possession thereof. 

With this idea he hastened to his boarding¬ 
house, and having carefully secured the door of 
his chamber, lighted a candle, and drew from 
the secret repository he had himself designed a 
small, strong box. He unfastened it with trem¬ 
bling fingers, but the sight of its golden con¬ 
tents reassured him. With dilated eyes, he 
counted over the bright coins, for he had taken 
care to put away only hard, genuine gold and 
silver; he played noiselessly with the glittering 
heap, turning now and then on apprehensive 
glance around, as if afraid that from somo of 
the gloomy corners of the dimly-lighted apart¬ 
ment some one would emerge to snatch his 

prize. 

At length he closed the box, and was about 
returning it to its hiding-place, when he suddenly 
paused, and his countenance began to work with 
contending emotions. Ho thought of the poor 
widow whose sudden and terrible bereavement 
had appealed to his native generosity, till the 
promptings of that covetousness whioli was fast 
becoming his ruling passion silenced the whispers 
of his better nature. He paused irresolute, took 
a half-eagle from tho pile before him, turning it 
over and over in his hand, debating with himself 
if he should not appropriate to it the relief of 
poor Jones’ family. But as usual avarice gained 
the mastery, and returning tho half-eagle to the 
box, he rested his arm on the table by which ho 
Bat and fell into a reverie, Mb eyes still riveted 
on the precious box beside him. His reflections 
did not seem to be of a very pleasant nature, 
and it was with a gesture of vexation that he 
finally drew a letter from the drawer of the little 
table, and proceeded to read it carefully through, 
pausing now and then in apparent perplexity. 
The letter was from his father, urging him to 
return to his native place, as the town near 
ihich they lived was now thriving and growing 
fast, and offered inducements to a good, steady 
carpenter, as tho only ono at present thore was 
rather indolent and dissipated. Moreover, if 
8am had laid by a little sum, as was likely, there 
was a capital chance for investing it in a good 

business in the same town, as Mr. B-, the 

pocer, was anxious to start for Californio, and 
tould sell his large stock at a bargain, for two 
or three hundred dollars in cash, and tho re¬ 
ader to be paid to his wife in small sums 
at utated periods. James Leo, Sam’s younger 
rother, had been employed in the store for 
wrwal years, eo that if Sam could become the 
purchaser James could carry on the business for 


him. Such was the purport of Mr. Lee’s letter, 
and on first receiving it, Sam had almost decided 
to act upon its suggestions; but unwilling to 
part with his beloved money, though oonsoious 
that it would tend to bis ultimate advantage, 
deferred from day to day his decision. 

Now as he read it again, he thought more 
anxiously on the Bubjeot. He knew that bis 
father was correct to surmising that a skilful 
and industrious mechanic such as he wbb, could 
do well in a thriving young town as the one indi¬ 
cated. Then as to tho grocery store, he had 

ample means to close with Mr. B-*s offer, and 

by taking James into partnership with himself, 
could at the same time advance the interests of 
himself, and the whole family, Bince James lived 

at the old home, and was regarded as the main¬ 
stay of the house. Thus Sam reflected, and 
began to see the folly of losing two such rare 
chances. 

While he sat thus absorbed in thought, the 
evening wore away, all grew quiet in the house, 
and with his head resting on his hand, Sam fell 
asleep. He was startled by a Blight noise at the 
door of his room, and listening attentively, soon 
became aware that tho door had been cautiously 
opened, admitting a tall, dark figure, though the 
light was too dim to enable Mm to distinguish 
the features of the intruder, who glanced around, 
and then, as if observing the little box, advanoed 
quickly to the table. Sam had only waited to 
feel certain that his instinctive apprehension was 
correct, and springing forward dealt the robber 
a blow with his clenched hand on the temple, 
which prostrated him on the floor. Iu falling, a 
faint cry escaped him, and Sam started with dis¬ 
may, for the voice somehow sounded familiarly 
on his ear. He trimmed the candle, and kneel¬ 
ing beside the unconscious victim of his blow, 
put aside with trembling fingers the hair that 
shrouded the stranger’s face, and beheld with 
horror—his own father. 

Agony and terror held him motionless for a 
time, during which, with harrowing distinctness 
the truth revealed itself to his mind. His father 
had several times spoken of his yearning deBire 
to see his long-absent boy; he had at last come 
the long, dangerous journey, had sought him In 
his room, and tbe light not being sufficient to 
show if he whom he sought was in the room, 
had advanced to trim it, when the hand of that 
eagerly-sought son stretched him senseless and 
bleeding on the floor. As all this darted with- 
lightning speed across his tortured brain, Sam 
sprang to his feet with a deep groan of anguish- 
and—awoke. 

So vividly was tho fearful dream impressed 
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upon hla imagination, it was loDg before he could 
Bbako off the terrible feelings it had aroused, 
and regard it only as the result of his fevered 
thoughts, and constant solicitude for his treasure, 
or as a warning against the sonl-blighting influ¬ 
ence of the passion he was indulging. The latter 
interpretation Sam chose to give his dream, and 
he resolved not to harden himself against it. He 


gave a gold eagle as hia contribution to the 
widow’s fund the following day, and very soon 
after was in his early home, where both his 
enterprises succeeded to his satisfaction, and he 
ultimately became a wealthy man; but never 
again did he yield to the suggestions of avarice, 
or forget the claims that his kindred and those 
in distress had upon him. 
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WHAT 

BY JANE 

“It seems to me,” Baid Miss Newton, “that 
people, who marry for love, are never as happy 
as those who marry without it.” 

“My dear,” said her mother, that’s a strange 

opinion.” 

The young lady colored. 

“Not, mamma, with the experience of some 
of our friends before us. There’s my old school¬ 
mate, Julia, who made such a romantic mar¬ 
riage; and who is now miserable.” 

“I am glad you mentioned her, Emily, for 
now I know how you fell into your error. For 
instance, I do not admit that Julia married for 
love, in the true sense of that term. In other 
words, she was not in love with Lieut. Carter, 
but an ideal officer, who was perfection in all 
things.” 

“Oh! mamma.” 

“I am not a bit too Bevere. Most of the mar¬ 
riages, which sohool-girls call love-matches, are 
of this character. Between the young couple 
there is really no love at all, but each loves an 
ideal being, which the curls of the lady, and the 
moustache of the gentleman, have respectively 
suggested. Of course, when, after marriage, the 
two become intimately acquainted, the delusion 

fades. The husband soon discovers that the 

wife, who comes down to breakfast in curl¬ 
papers, who iB often out of temper, and who 
now thinks of her own comfort quite as much as 
of his, is anything but an $mgel. On her part, 
the wife finds that the lover, who was miserable, 
before marriage, if he could not spend the even¬ 
ing with her, is now frequently ennuted when he 
remains at home, is always selfish, and often 
capricious. In this way, the scales fall from the 
ejes of both; and disgust succeeds to infatua¬ 
tion. Nay! by a natural law of the mind, the 
reaction leads to injustice; and each thinks too 
little of the other now, because they thought too 
much before.” 

“What a picture you have drawn, mamma! 
Never, never will I marry, if I am to be thus 
deceived.” 

The mother smiled. 

“But, my dear,” she answered, “I have not 
said that all marriages ended thus. My remarks 
were confined to those, in which there was no 
frue love on either Bide, but in its place a 


S LOVE? 

WEAVER. 

romantic fancy for an impossible bit of perfec¬ 
tion. It is only those, who aro foolish enough 
to marry \under this delusion, who live unhap¬ 
pily; for thoy only are disappointed.” 

“But, mamma,” said the daughter, hesi¬ 
tatingly, “how can you call that love, which 
admits even the possibility of a fault in the one 
beloved?” 

“True lovo, my dear, loves in Bpite of faults. 
Or rather, it is founded on a just appreciation of 
character, which teaches him or her who loves, 
that the one beloved, oven with her or his faults, 
is better adapted than any other to render the 
lover happy.” 

“What a cold, calculating thing you make 
love to bo!” 

“Not at all, my child. Providence wisely 
gives to most, if not all, an instinct, as it were, 
by which to know whom to love. This instinct, 
however, comes into play, not when we are still 
children, but only when wo have grown up: and 
it is as distinct from the infatuation of the 
school-girl, or the sophomore, as day is from 
darkness. We fall into love, even the wisest of 
us, and do not reason ourselves into it. Wo 
cannot analyze why we love, but we feel that 
such or such a one will make us happy.” 

“But isn't that what Julia did?” 

“No, my dear. The instinct I speak of is one 
of ft matured person, and Julia was a mere child. 
Indeed some never grow mature, no matter how 
old they become.” 

Emily looked puzzled. 

“I seem to bo too metaphysical for you,” said 
the mother, with a smile. “Let me see if I can 
muko my meaning plain, by the use of an illus¬ 
tration.” 

The daughters face cleared off. 

“You liked well enough,” said the mother, 
with another smile, “to amuse yourself with 
your doll, when you were, a child, didn’t you? 
You found pleasure in playing with broken bits 
of china, which you had no difficulty in fancying 
to be dishes. Yet you could not deceive your¬ 
self now in this way? You could not amuse 
yourself with a doll?” 

“No, no,” replied Emily. 

“And why? I will answer for you. It is 
because your tastes have altered. Nor do you 
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Btop to reason about it, when 1 ask you if you 
could still play with broken china. You feel, 
instantly, that you could not Well, in like 
manner, a matured woman, or a matured man, 
who has learned to think and to feel, is instinc¬ 
tively drawn toward, or repelled from, persons 
of the other sex. This magnetism, if I may call 
it such, often leads, when it is one of attraction, 
to love.” 

“Why not always?” 

“Because, my dear, matured men, or women, 
hold their feelings under more or less control; 
and are not willing to bestow their hearts, unless 
they con also give their esteem. An acquaint¬ 
ance, formed under these circumstances, ripens 
into love, only when the sum of the good quali¬ 
ties, in the beloved object, exceeds the sum of 
the bad ones; and when, besides, the adaptability 
of character, eaoh to each, becomes more and 
more apparent. This is real love, Emily, and 


nothing else is worthy of the name. When per¬ 
sons marry, with this sort of feeling on both 
sides, there is no danger of unhappiness, because 
there is no danger of deception. The husband 
does not, to his chhgrin, discover that ho has 
married quite & different creature to what he 
imagined he had, nor does the wife, fanoying 
she had Becured an Apollo, find out, to her 
horror, that she has wedded a Pan.” 

“1 see now what you mean,” said the daugh¬ 
ter, thoughtfully, “and acknowledge that I was 
foolish. I had not thought enough about tho 
matter, when I said that Julia married for love." 

The conversation ceased at this point We 
have only to add that it was not lost on Emily, 
who, two years after, married the man of her 
ohoice: not, indeed, suoh a one as she would have 
selected, when a school-girl, but one whom she 
could, through all her life, look up to and love. 
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MRS. BENTLEY’S LESSONS. 

A SKETCH OF SOMMER BOARDING. 

BY MRS. FROTH. 


“Where are you going this summer, Anna?” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t know. There’s an 
end put to our pleasant summer tour, now that 
I hare two children, for I am sure I could never 
travel with such a tribe after me, nurses and all. 
I found one enough goodness knows. Charles 
wants to take country board somewhere— near 
enough for him to come out every night.” 

“Then you’ll go to Rocklandtown, of course.” 

“I hate Rocklandtown.” 

“So do I; but you know the old adage, ‘beg¬ 
gars mustn’t be choosers,’ and after all Parker’s 
is really a capital place.” 

“Parker’s! yes, a capital place for gossip and 
slander—I have always heard that.” 

“It is no more of a place for gossip than all 
boarding-houses are. There are always some 
who will talk, and some who will listen, and Borne 
who will repeat, and of course at a largo board¬ 
ing-house like Parker’s, you will no doubt come 
across specimens of each. But that is no reason 
why you should deprive yourself of the con¬ 
veniences which that farm-house possess over all 
of which I have any knowledge.” 

“The greatest inducement to me would be 
yonr society, for of course you go there. You 
are a regular fixture, are you not?” 

“To bo sure we have taken rooms. We always 
do from year to year, but this summer I do not 
know but that we shall give them up. I have 
no young children to keep me there, and I have 
a great fanoy for spending the summer at the 
Bea-shore. In fact, I came here to offer yon my 
rooms, for you must know every room in the 
house has been rented since February. There 
aw plenty who will be glad of them. Mrs. Par¬ 
ker turns scores away every spring. I only 
Want to give you the first choice.” 

“You are very kind, Nelly—just like your 
own dear self to think of me with my noisy little 
troop. Not a very pleasant exchange to the 
boarders, I fanoy, if they were to take the place 
of your all but grown up children.” 

“You will find plenty of company—it is a 
regular nursery; and there could not be a safer 
place for children than that broad, green lawn, 
with its graveled walks; and back, the meadow 


land with its orchard trees, and the avenue of 
nlthea’s that affords such a shaded path even at 
noonday. I tell you what, Anna, you drive out, 
and look at the rooms, and if you don’t like them 
don’t think of going. Emily Turner is very anx- 
iouB to get board there, but she does not dream 
of my giving up my rooms, or she would have 
been after them long ago.” 

Mrs. Bentley began to think that Parser’s 
must be a very desirable place. That evening 
the charms with which her friend, Mrs. Haydon, 
had invested the spot, were pourtrayed to her 
husband in the same glowing colors, and resulted 
in a drive out to Rocklandtown the following 
morning. 

The rooms did indeed seem very inferior and 
small, but the air of cleanliness about them, and 
the genial good-humor glowing in the faces of 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker attracted Mrs. Bentley; 
and as she stood on the b^d, stone piazza that 
extended across the back of the house, and 
looked out through the cloister-like arches upon 
the charming grounds beyond, she made her de¬ 
cision, and forthwith completed her arrange¬ 
ments. 

“So you are going to Parker's to hoard,” said 
Mrs. Qrassdell, the wife of a brother of Mrs. 
Bentley. “I am glad of it. If you are not 
taught some lessons there, that you need to 
learn, then I am mistaken.” 

“What lessons do you mean, Ellen?” 

“Never mind. It is my opinion though, that 
you will learn something beyond nominative I, 
possessive my or mine, objective mo.” 

“ What do you mean, Ellen? Do you think I 
am egotistical?” 

“Not exactly, but you have lived so exclu¬ 
sively amongst your friends, and they have so 
flattered, and petted, and spoiled you, that you 
know no more of the world than a baby.” 

“I do,” answered Mrs. Bentley, the color 
mounting to her face, “I know enough about 
the world. It is only because I prefer imputing 
good motives to persons instead of bad ones, 
that makes you think me ignorant.” 

“Now answer me honestly, Anna, who is more 
frequently in the right in the estimate formed of 
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our mutual friends—you or I? If I had been 
deceived as many times ns you have, I warrant 
no one would have the opportunity of deceiving 
me again; but each new face you see you put 
your trust in, and are fool enough to believe 
every Bmooth word spoken to you. If you don't 
learn tome lessons this summer then I am mistaken. 

I only hope and pray that your eyes will be 
opened to see who your true friends are.” 

“I do not want my eyes opened any wider,” 
said Mrs. Bentley, pettishly. “I see enough 
that is disagreeable now.” 

After such a conversation, it would have been 
singular if Mrs. Bentley had not felt some dis¬ 
trust of the strange faces amongst whom she 
was soon thrown; but it lasted not long. A 
slight acquaintance with the ‘goodlie companies 
which assembled around the well-filled board, or 
gathered in the old stone piazza of a morning, 
or in the large, cool parlor at eventide, convinced 
her that the grievous lessons her sister-in-law had 
predicted would be postponed for that season. 
Never since her removal from her Southern home 
had she been thrown amidst so charming, and so 
congenial a set. 

First in her admiration stood Mrs. Nolen, a 
lady whose brilliant conversational powers en¬ 
grossed her attention. The ease and affability 
of her manner was tempered by a certain dig¬ 
nity, which while ife^traded Mrs. Bentley, pre¬ 
vented her from forming the intimacy toward 
which she felt so much inclination. A Mrs. 
Moodie, for whom Mrs. Bentley at first felt an 
aversion, became at length her great favorite; 
aud indeed her sparkling vivacity, and very 
many winning ways, made her the life of the 
household. Another great attraction was her 
exceeding truthfulness of manner. Mrs. Bent¬ 
ley fully appreciated this truth, for she had often 
been condemned by her own family for her ex¬ 
cessive candor. She loved her friends devotedly, 
never suffering thorn to be attacked in her pre¬ 
sence without defending them to the beat of her 
ability. She told them pleasant things said of 
them, because it gave her pleasure to do so. Of 
persons to whom she was indifferent, she was 
quite as apt to gossip as are the majority of her 
sex; and those whom she disliked, Bhe disliked 
with a hearty fervor, until she discovered some 
redeeming trait in them, and then not unfre- 
quently did her impressible nature cause her to 
unsay tho unkind things that Bhe felt guilty in 
having said, Her undeveloped and undisciplined 
character was the occasion of her being often 
misunderstood, and only in tho hearts of those 
who had known her well and long could she win 
a lasting place. 


One morning, when Mrs. Bentley was in Mrs. 
Moodie’s room, the conversation turned upon 
Mrs. Nolen. 

“I do not know how I havo incurred her dis¬ 
pleasure,” said Mrs. Moodie, “but she has not 
been in my room this season, and previous sum¬ 
mers we have been very intimate. I am sorry, 
for I admire her exceedingly.” 

“Why is she angry with you?” Baid Mrs. 
Bentley, curious to know particulars. “I am 
sure I did not know it. She always speaka of 
you as though yon were on the best terms.” 

“Oh, we have had no quarrel—some stories 
that had got about this Bpring, and that I thought 
I had traced to her, but after all I believe Miss 
Somers is at the root of it. I mentioned them 
to Mrs. Nolen's sister, and that has been the 
cause of tho coolness, I fancy. Mrs. Nolen is 
one who would take no pains to defend herself 
if she was falsely accused.” 

“ How unlike she is to me. I could never rest 
until I had confronted my accuser—but if I had 
her dignity to fall baok upon I should be con¬ 
tent. I wish I was like her.” 

“You need not wish to be. It is all very well 
in Mrs. Nolen, whose experience of life has been 
such os to make her so, but I should be sorry to 
see you so artificial.” 

“ Oh, she is not artificial. It is just as natural 
to her to be dignified as it is for me to talk and 
eat in my ‘harum scarum’ way.” 

“You have not known her bo long as I have. 
She was wild and wayward enough before that 
unfortunate affair of hers.” 

“What unfortunate affair?” 

“Ia it possible that you have never heard of 
it? Well, I shall not be the one to enlighten 
you.” 

“Now that is really unkind. You know how 
much curiosity I have, and I shall always be 
imagining something dreadful until I hear the 
tale.” 

“Indeed, I shall not tell you. Miss Somers 
knows more about it than I do. Ask her if you 
want the particulars.” 

The next morning Mrs. Bentley joined Miss 
Somers as she started for a morning walk. The 
one subject uppermost in her mind she could 
hardly help referring to, but Miss Somers was 
busily recounting the story of her troubles with 
Mrs. Moodie, who she thought was treating her 
very cruelly this season. 

“I do not think I shall stay here all summer,” 
said M‘88 Somers, “it makes it so unpleasant for 
me. I have most cried myself sick about it, for 
Mrs. Moodie and I have always been so inti¬ 
mate.” 
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, “Why don’t you tell her that you never said 
these things? She would surely believe so old 
and flo intimate a friend. She knows that Bhe 
has been mistaken once in her suppositions, and 
of oourse she is as liable to have made another 
error. I’ll tell her for you.” 

“No, no, that wouldn’t do. I don’t want her 

to know that I have said anything about it to 
you. There is always Borne fuss here. I advise 
you to be oarefol. Speaking out what you think, 
as yon do, will very likely be the means of get¬ 
ting you into some scrape before the summer is 
over.” 

“Never fear for me. “I like every one in the 
house too well to quarrel with them.” 

“There is one lady in this house that a person 
of your disposition ought to be careful of. I 
shall not tell you who it is, but I will put you 
on yonr guard. She is ‘all things to all men,’ 
and if I am not mistaken you have already 
formed a very incorrect estimate of her cha¬ 
racter. Bhe is a very dangerous, insincere 
woman.” 

“Why, Miss Somers, do you know what you 
are doing? You are saying that which will by 
turns make me suspicious of every lady in the 
house, for I should never find out who it was. 
Now that you have told me so much you ought 
to, in justice to me, and to the other ladies, let 
me know which one it is. I am sure it is very 
kind in you to take such an interest in me, and 
I appreciate your kindness. You need not be 
afraid of my making an improper use of your 
confidence. Is it that funny-looking lady who 
cams last?—oh, what’s her name, she has such 
restless-looking eyes, and talks so much about 
her principles? I have not spoken half a dozen 
wordB to her.” 

“Mrs. Grimshaw you mean—oh, no. This is 
the first time I ever saw her, but the lady I refer 
to I have known for years, and I was as much 
captivated with her opce as you are now.” 

“Who can it be? not Mrs. Moodie, for she ib 
truth herself, nor those lovely sisters, Mrs Per- 
ciral and Mrs. Stanley, for they are the moat 
religiously oonsoientious people that I ever came 
across, nor Mrs. Nolen, who would never stoop 
to any evil, nor-” 

“Stop, stop—you need not go on with the 
Hat—Mrs. Nolen is the one, and you can admire 
her talents and her beauty as much as you 
choose, but never truBt her.” 

Mrs. Bentley drew a long breath. “ How very 
hind of Miss Somers,” thought she. “I never 
should have distrusted ftrr,” she said, aloud. 

“The ladies in the parlor were speaking of 
you last evening after you went up stairs,” 


continued Mrs. Somers, “and one of them said 
that she admired your simplicity of manner and 
your naturalness. *It is an affected simplicity, 
I imagine,’ said Mrs. Nolen, *and her natural¬ 
ness is nothing but art.’ ” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Mrs. Bentley, her 
cheeks all in a glow. “How could she think so 
meanly of me? I’m sure I have always wished 
to be different, and tried to be, but it was of no 
use. Many a lesson my sister, Mrs. Grassdell, 
has read me about my thoughtless, impulsive 
ways. Ah, Ellen was not so far from right after 
all! I think my eyes will be opened this sum¬ 
mer, as she said they would be.” 

“Mind you don’t say a word about it to any 
one—only watch for yourself.” 

“Very well. Oh, Miss Somers, Mrs. Moodie 
commenced telling me something about Mrs. 
Nolen's early life, or rather, she made an allu¬ 
sion to some unpleasant occurrence, which, when 
she found I had not heard of, she would not 
continue, but told me that you knew more of 
the particulars than she did. What was it?” 

“That happened long ago, and ought not to 
be revived, for no one can accuse Mrs. Nolen of 
the least indiscretion since. Mrs. Moodie, on 
the contrary, is always committing some impru¬ 
dent not, and she need not talk about Mrs. 
Nolen.” 

“She did not talk abodf her. I want you to 
understand me. She positively refused to tell 
me of the circumstance, to which Bhe had acci¬ 
dentally alluded, and sent me to you for infor¬ 
mation.” 

“It was only an old love affair, or rather a 
want of love in an affair she had on hand. Her 
husband was her first choice, but through the 
instrumentality of friends she became betrothed 
to another. Frightened at the near approach 
of the day fixed upon for the wedding, she 
retracted her promise, and subsequently married 
Mr. Nolen. There have been many versions of 
this affair, but this I know to bo the true one.” 

“Well, Bhe did/uat right,” said Mrs. Bentley. 
“If I had known her, I would have upheld her 
through the whole. I think more of her than 
ever—to have sufficient independence to break 
off an alliance so near completion, when her 
heart was with another. Yet, 1 wish she bad 
not said that of me, and I am so sorry to think 
her insincere; but perhaps her experience of 
life may have caused her to appear more so than 
she really is. I am sure from things I have 
heard her say, that underneath the cold exterior 
which she sometimes assumes, she has a warm 
heart that throbs right nobly. I was reading a 
poem to her, not long ago, wherein was narrated 
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some act of heroism, and I saw the tears gather 
in her eyes, and her lips quiver. Oh, Mies 
Somers, I am sure you must be wrong.” 

“You are welcome to think so, if you chose. 
I am sure it makes no difference to me,” replied- 
Miss Somers, plainly showing her pique by her 
tones. 

They had retraced their steps, and were now 
sauntering slowly through the grounds. Mrs. 
Hoodie oame toward them, and Miss Somers foil 
back.. 

“I know all now,” said Mrs. Bentley. “It 
was not at all what I expeoted—but quite 
romantio, wasn’t it? Mrs. Marston ought to 
hear it—it would furnish her with materials for 
her next story.” 

“Yes, they say that that Mrs. Marston writes. 
Mrs. Percival and Mrs. Stanley have taken a 
great fanoy to her. I must Bay it is more than 
I have.” 

“She seems olever enough, but nothing re¬ 
markable. When do the Canning’s arrive?” 

“They are expected next week, I think. Ah, 
here we have come upon Mrs. Marston, botan¬ 
izing.” 

“Not botanizing,” said Mrs. Marston, “only 
gathering a few wild flowers for Willie, who la 
not well to-day, and he does so dearly love 
flowers.” 

“But the Canning^’ continued Mrs. Bentley, 
“do tell me about them. I have heard Mrs. 
Canning was perfectly beautiful.” 

“She is very handsome—do you know her, 
Mrs. Marston!” 

“No—ye8-~that is, I am not acquainted with 
her, but I have frequently met her, and we have 
several mutual friends. I am very anxious to 
know more of her, for I hear she is a lovely, 
warm-hearted woman, and suoh a charaoter I 
should value more than all the beauty in the 
world. Combined as they are in her, they must 
make her vory attractive.” 

“You will soon have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself; she is a great favorite of Mrs. 
Haydon, Mrs. Bentley.” 

“Yes, I know that. Isn’t Nelly Haydon a 
lovely creature?” 

“Well—yeB, I like her very well,” was Mrs. 
Moodie’s disjointed answer. “ She did not want 
to come here this Bummer, but her husband 
engaged the rooms last year, and Mr. Parker 
would not let them off. She was in a great way 
when I saw her last, because she could not get 
them off from her hands, for she was determined 
not to spend another summer in the same house 
with Mrs. Whilton and her unruly boy.” 

Mrs. Bentley looked amazed. Mrs. Haydon’s 


apparently disinterested motives dawned upon 
her in a new light. 

“ Did you ever see that black lace breakfast- 
cap, and faded green silk wrapper of her’s? I 
declare they nearly Wiled me—but what a shame 
for me to make fun of so dear a friend of year’s. 
If she only had a little more taste in dress, she 
would be quite endurable. Of course you would 
never think of repeating what I have said.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Moodie. I never should 
think of repeating it, for I would not have Nelly’s 
feelings so hurt for the world.” 

Mrs. Bentley left Mrs. Moodie and Mrs. Mars¬ 
ton, and retraced her steps to the house. After 
that morning’s conversation, Bhe did not fra¬ 
ternize quite as well as formerly with Mrs. 
Moodie. Feeling a little distrust both of her, 
and of Mrs. Nolen, who did not avail herself as 
frequently aB formerly of the opportunities for 
enjoying their Booiety; but her acquaintance 
with the two sisters, Mrs. Percival and Mrs. 
Stanley, and their friend, Mrs. Marston, in¬ 
creased rapidly. Mrs. Grimshaw also attached 
herself to this party, and Mrs. Bentley felt con¬ 
science-stricken that she could not bring herself 
to like better one whose good principles, were 
so frequently brought forward as her guide and 
rule of oondnot. 

The summer days, despite the heat, passed 
pleasantly away. Beneath the Bhade of some wide* 
spreading elm or chesnut, the ladies gathered, 
and while one read aloud some poem of rare 
beauty— now Mrs. Browning’s, and again onr 
own grand Edith May’s—the others bent busily 
over dainty bits of embroidery, or pieces of 
worsted work, whose brilliant colors contrasted 
finely with their white morning dresses, and the 
greensward beneath and the green branches 
above them. 

The evenings, then, what merry timesl In 
lively sallies, in mirthful games, and in be¬ 
wildering music the hours.lost themselves. The 
Cannings were great favorites, and contributed 
vastly to the enjoyment of the party. Only 
poor Mrs. Marston* kept aloof. Some unfortu¬ 
nate misunderstanding between herself and Mrs. 
Canning had effectually alienated them, not¬ 
withstanding Mrs. Marston’s earnest desire to 
make her acquaintance. Now and then, through 
Mrs. Percival’s persuasions, she would make her 
appearance in the drawing-room for on evening, 
but her own sensitive, rather suspicious nature, 
caused her not unfrequently to fanoy slights, 
when none were intended, and consequently 
these evenings were anything but pleasant to 
her. Finally, she withdrew herself entirely to 
her own apartment, and as her room was 
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Urge and pleasantly furnished, some of the 
ladies', were almost always to be found there 
daring the evening. 

Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. Percival, Mrs. Grimshaw 
and Mrs. Bentley met there on one occasion. 
Some of the boarders were in the parlor, and 
others watching the gentlemen at their gameB in 
the ten-pin alley. 

“How sweetly Mrs. Hunter dresses,” said 
Mrs. Stanley. 

“Urn l” said Mra. Grimshaw. “It is plain 
enough to see what she makes so much display 
for. I advise you to look after your husband, 
Mrs. Percival.” 

, “Oh, no danger,” laughed Mrs. Percival. 
“Mrs. Hunter is an old friend of mine, and of 
my husband's, too. I could not trust him in 

safer keeping.” 

“Well, I am opposed to such extravaganoe in 
drees, and principled ngainet it too. Besides, 
you can’t make me believe that Bhe does not 
flirt She may be an old friend of the Percivals, 
bat I am Sure she never knew Mr. Marston 
before this summer—eh, Mrs. Marston?” 

Mrs. Marston colored slightly. “It never 
entered my head to ask my husband,” she an¬ 
swered, seemingly embarrassed. 

“It is my advice to you to interest yourself a 
little in the matter. Mrs. Hunter is a dangerous 
woman,” continued Mrs. Grimshaw. 

“I do not see any occasion for interfering 
with my husband,” answered Mrs. Marston, 
proudly. 

“Others may, if you do not,” said Mrs. Grim- 
shftw, with emphatic nods of the head. 

Mrs. Stanley and Mrs. Percival exchanged 
ghmceB, and Mrs. Bentley’s face wa3 more 
flashed than Mrs. Mars ton’s. It required the 
memory of her eister-in-law.’a precepts to keep 
her quiet 

“Oh, I see yon don’t think there is any occa¬ 
sion for anxiety, but I know better than to 
excite needless fears. It is from a sense of 
duty that I have used my eyes and my ears, too, 
and I know what is going on,” continued Mrs. 
OrimBhaw. 

“I must insist upon an explanation,” said 
Mrs. Marston, with dignity. “I do not under¬ 
stand such accusations,” 

“If I have put you on your guard, that is 
*11 that is sufficient, for I am no busy-body, 
telling tales backward and forward for the 
purpose of making mischief. I considered it to 
be my duty to say what I have said, but I shall 
not tell anything more.” 

Mr*. Bentley, fully aroused, answered, “I 
^ould not take any notice of reports coming in 


such a way, Mrs. Marston, For my part, I 
never believe those fancy statements. If one 
can tell me what was said, and who said it, it 
may be worth while to pay some attention,” 

“So you mean to convey the idea, Mrs. 
Bentley, that I have not heard any reports con¬ 
cerning-” 

“I mean to convey the idea, that if you had 
heard any, I should have had a much better 
opinion of your principles if you had kept 
them to yourself,” interrupted Mrs, Bentley, her 
cheekB aglow with the indignation which she 
felt 

“You ore very kind, Mrs. Bentley,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Marston; “but indeed, I would 
rather you would not incur Mrs. Grimshaw’s 

displeasure, by-” Mrs. Marston hesitated, 

and Mrs. Grimshaw finished for her. 

“By your interference, I’ll give you a piece 
of advice, Mrs. Bentley, attend to your own 
affairs, your husband’s and your children’s, but 
leave your friends to take care of themselves. 
You will have quite enough to keep you busy 
with the first, I imagine, and at any rate, yon 
will never get any thanks from the latter.” 

Mra. Bentley thought little of this speech at 
the time, but she remembered it afterward. 

Mrs. Marston had become a great favorite 
with Mrs. Bentley, since her distrust of Mrs. 
Nolen, and sho now espoused her cause against 
Mrs. Grimshaw with valor. She discussed the 
matter with the other ladies, in eager warmth, 
without realizing that she was thus giving 
greater publicity to the disagreeable rumor, and 
consequently increasing Mrs. Marston’s annoy¬ 
ance 

Not long after this, Mrs. Moodie came into 
Mrs. Bentley’s room, and closing the door after 
her with an air of secrecy, said, 

“I have come to ssk you a question, Mrs* 
Bentley—not that I believe you have ever said 
such & thing, but it will be a satisfaction to hear 
from your own Ups that there was no foundation 
for the story. Miss Somers tells me that you 
came to her, and told her that I had given you 
the whole history of Mrs Nolen’s early life, and 
in that way threw her off her guard, until you 
had gained your point in ascertaining from her 
all you wished to know.” 

“Ob, Mrs. Moodie, how can people be so 
wicked? But this is a falsehood that carries its 
refutation along with it.” 

“Of course it does. Miss Somers is too shrewd 
a person to be taken in that way. It only con¬ 
firms the opinion I had already formed of her.” 

Mrs. Bentley felt sick at heart. She recalled 
what Miss Somers had told her of Mrs. Nolen’s 
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speech about herself, and she was not long in 
ooming to the conclusion that that also was a 
falsehood. From that day she sought Mrs. Nolen’s 
society with renewed aridity, and the more she 
saw of her the better was ehe conrinoed that she 
was well worthy of the high esteem in which her 
friends held her. Mrs. Nolen treated her with 
exceeding coolness, and both Mrs. Moodie and 
Mrs. Bentley were led to infer that Miss Somers 
had told her own story to Mrs. Nolen, but the 
subject was too delicate a one to admit of any 
explanation to her, and Mrs. Bentley was there¬ 
fore obliged to let the matter rest, very much 
regretting that her curiosity had lost her a 
friendship from whioh she had promised herself 
so much pleasure. 

But she had not yet learned to he politio, and 
she treated Miss Somers with all the scorn that 
in her opinion Bhe merited. Miss Somers re¬ 
venged herself by insinuations whioh were not 
lost by the oars upon whioh they fell, and gradu¬ 
ally Mrs. Bentley found herself avoided by the 
ladies. Even Mrs. Maraton partook of the gene¬ 
ral feeling that Mrs. Bentley was curious, inter¬ 
meddling and a gossip. And about this time 
another of her mal-apropos remarks confirmed 
the unjust opinion in Mrs. Canning’s mind. 

In conversation with Mrs. Canning, Mrs. Bent¬ 
ley, speaking of the high terms of regard in 
which she had heard her spoken of by her 
friends, said, “I beliove they were dissatisfied 
with your marriage, haring expected a more 
advantageous alliance.” Mrs. Bentley was quite 
unaware that Mr. Canning’s circumstances had 
been very inferior previous to his marriage, but 
had supposed that the friends of Mrs. Canning 
would not have been satisfied with any “business 
man,” that their ambition domanded some titled 
foreigner, or some man high in office in our own 
country, from what she had heard said. But 
Mrs. Canning constrrjffl it differently, and being 
very spirited, and very devoted as a wife, sbe 
resented the aflront whioh she imagined Mrs. 
Bentley had put upon hor husband. Mr. Can¬ 
ning was in reality a great favorite of Mrs. 
Bentley’s, Bhe feeling particularly attracted to¬ 
ward him as ho was from the same New England 
Btate; but thereafter her attempts at conversa¬ 
tion with either of the two were failures, and as 
Bhe was ignorant of the oause of offence, she 
was unable to vindicate herself. 

Mrs. Bentley began to feel constantly annoyed 
by the change in the manner of the ladies to¬ 
ward her, and when she recalled her defence of 
Mr. Maraton, and the subsequent coldness of 
his wife, and the train of cironmstances which 
had caused Mrs. Nolen to repel her advances 


toward intimaoy, she looked upon herself as an 
injured woman, and resolved that she would not 
longer endure the disagreement of her situation. 

It was no difficult task to persuade her hus¬ 
band that a few weeks at the Bea-shore would be 
a desirable change, and consequently they made 
their arrangements for departure. 

The requisite city shopping fatigued Mrs. 
Bentley so much as to bring on a severe attack 
of nervous headache, which deferred their de¬ 
parture for several days; and during this time 
the kindness of the ladies well nigh obliterated 
all her unpleasant feelings. Mrs. Peroival’s 
small, fair hand seemed to ohase away the pain 
from her head with its magnetic influence. Mrs. 
Maraton reading in her low, dreamy voice would 
not unfrequently soothe her into slumber when 
all other means bad failed. All volunteered 
some assistance, and the result was that when 
at length the Bontleys took their departure, 
they left with pleaBant feelings toward all ex¬ 
cepting Mibb Somers, whose violation of prin¬ 
ciple had been too flagrant to entirely overlook; 
and the good little Mrs. Grimshaw, whose prin¬ 
ciples in the eyes of Mrs. Bentley stuok out like 
bars of iron in every direotion; and toward whom 
she still reproaohed herself for feeling badly. 

Upon their arrival at the sea-side they joined 
the Grassdells and their party at the hotel in 
which they were boarding. When Mrs. Bentley 
had last seen her sister-in-law, she had given 
her a glowing description of the charming society 
at Parker’s, and the delightful summer she was 
passing there. 

Now Bhe felt a little uncomfortable at Mrs. 
Gras8delT8 first question, for she detected the 
lurking smile in her eye. 

“Well, how do you like Bocklandtown board¬ 
ing by this time?” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Mrs. Bentley, re¬ 
solving that she would not give her the satisfac¬ 
tion of hearing of her unpleasant experience. 

But Mrs. Bentley was one who was apt to 
speak of what was uppermost in her mind, and 
had no tact at concealment, and the result was 
that one afternoon, when they were conversing 
alone and iably, she gave her sister-in-law a 
full history vi the events of the summer. 

“And is this all the trouble you have had!” 
said Mrs. Grassdell, with an elongated face. 
“Mere moonshine, why from what I had heard 
I imagined the whole house to have been in an 
uproar—everything dreadful going on, and you 
at the bottom of all the fusses?” 

“Where did you hear anything about it!' 
said Mrs. Bentley, her face expressing the 
amazement whioh she felt. 
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“Oh, a friend of Mrs. Canning’s told me. 
Ton haTe made yourself a name thU summer, 
my lady, whether you deserve it or not; and 1 
am not one whit Borry. I warned you that you 
would learn some leBsons this summer.” 

“Well, now, what lessons have I learned? I 
am sure I don't know. Not to distrust every 
one certainly, for with the one exception of Miss 
Somers, I am sure it was more an unfortuitous 
chain of events that caused the misunderstand¬ 
ings there than anything else." 

“Well, begin at tho beginning with me, and I 
will tell you what lessons your experience ought 
to have taught you, and if you have not learned 
them now you never will. In the first place you 
found that Mrs. Haydon's motives were not so 
pnrely disinterested as you imagined them to be. 
Now next time a friend comes to you in great 
anxiety to do you a kindness, see what motives 
of her own she has to serve before you are so 
eager to accept” 

“I would rather be deceived by false friendB 
a hundred times than to doubt the kind motives 
of one real one once. Besides, Nellie Hay don 
probably thought Bhe was doing me a kindness, 
as well as accommodating herself,” replied Mrs. 
Bentley. 

“There are none so blind as those who will 
not see,” said Mrs. Grassdell, warmly, “and 
positively you provoke me beyond anything. I 
suppose Miss Somers was doing you a kindness, 
in your estimation, in telling these abominable 
stories.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot bear Miss Somers, and 
I was not at all diffident in showing the estima¬ 
tion in which I held her.” 

“There! another lesson for you! Such things 
don’t answer, Anna. It was no use to increase 
her ill-will—you must learn policy, and no matter 
how much you despise a person, so that you don't 
let them know the opinion in which you hold 
them. There is two lessons for you to begin 
with. Now let me see what next. Why, your 
curiosity to know the past history of people— 
you must get over that. It is no matter who nor 
what people were, nor who their grandfathers 
and grandmothers were, so that they are agree¬ 
able and answer your purpose. You only make 
them suspicious of you if you show any interest 
In their genealogical tree.” 

“Well, I am sure I-” 

“Don’t interrupt me. There’s three lessons 
for you. Now for the fourth. Mrs. Nolen may 
or she may not have said what Miss Somera told 
you that she did. Even if she did say it, you 
have no right to think less of her for it—she 
thought so, no doubt. You expect people to 


think too muoh of you—but there is more evil 
than good thought of every one, let me tell you. 
Then there’s that Mrs. Moodie that you think 
truth itself—I don’t if you do. ‘Consistency is 
a jewel.’ I suppose it has never entered your 
bead that the first opportunity which she had of 
ridiculing your peculiarities behind your back 
she would embrace it. No, I have no faith in 
her truth; and you were served quite right for 
interfering between Mrs. Marston and that 

Mrs. -. What’s her name, that woman of 

admirable principles? It is suck a pity you did 
not like her. I should place great confidence in 
a person who brought forward their principles 
on every occasion,” said Mrs. Grassdell, sarcasti¬ 
cally. 

“ Mrs. Grimshaw you mean. Well, now, Bhe 
really did try to act from duty, but it made her 
very disagreeable nevertheless.” 

“I would not give a fig for her 1 sense of duty* 
nor l her principles nor for her either. Yes, I 
would too, for that was a capital piece of advice 
she gave you. You never do get any thanks 
for defending your friends. The truth is, it is 
humiliating to be placed in a position that re¬ 
quires defence. I don’t doubt but that Mrs. 
Hunter has flirted with Mr. Marston, and every 
other gentleman, married or single, who will 
give her an opportunity. I have always heard 
her spoken of as a flirt—a despicable character 
for a married woman.” 

“Ah, indeed I don’t think she flirts, Ellen. 
She is attractive, and the gentlemen like to hear 
her talk—she has such an interesting way.” 

“Interesting way! hum! I just wish she had 
tried her interesting ways with your husband. 
-How did you like Mrs. Canning?” 

“I was very much pleased with her at first, 
but I know she did not like me. What was that 
you heard from a friend of hers?” 

“I could not begin tell you all. Do you 
remember asking her if her husband wasn’t of 
low origin?” ‘ 

“I never did. I never asked such a question 
in my life. Why, Anna, it seems to me people 
are crazy to tell such stories.” 

“Well, now, you certainly did say something 
of the kind, for she did not dislike you at first.” 

“Stop. I do remember asking her once if her 
friends did not object to her marriage with Mr. 
Canning, but surely that could not have offended 
her. I intended it as a compliment, for she is 
beautiful enough to have been a queen.” 

“Well, you are a strange woman. Don’t pny 
people such equivocal compliments, I beg of you. 
I suppose you left Parker’s on bad terms with 
every one, didn’t you?” 
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“No, indeed, I did not. Only Miss Somers. 
All the other ladies were so kind those few days 
that I was sick, and did everything in their 
power to help me off.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Mrs. Grassdell, with 
a low, merry, little laugh. 

Mrs. Bentley felt her cheeks burning, but she 
could not equal her sister-in-law in retorts, and 
she wisely kept silence. 

Mrs. Grassdell, who was very clear-headed, 
and took an amazingly common sense view of 
everything, saw at a glanoe the estimation in 
whioh Mrs. Bentley had been held at Parker’s, 
and the apparent cause she had given them for 
bo holding her. She alBo knew that her BiBter- 
in-law was very far from being a wilful mischief 
maker; but at the same time she saw her faults 
in bo exaggerated a point of view, that it unfitted 
her to be of bb muoh use as a less prejudiced 
person would have been. However, what she 
said had the effect of causing Mrs. Bentley to 
reflect upon how far she had been instrumental 
in producing the unpleasant state of things that 
existed, and she saw that although her errors 
had been innocent ones, they had been errors 
none the less. She knew also from tales of past 
aummers which she had heard at Parker’s, that 
it had not been tho first time that disagreeable 
things had happened; and she saw the necessity 
of great care and watchfulness in a house where 
bo many dissimilar dispositions were congre¬ 
gated. It had been her first experience in 
boarding, and fortunately it came at a period 


j of life when Bhe could not fail to be benefited 
| by it. Thereafter she waa somewhat more dis- 
; trustful of those with whom she was thrown, 
I and not quite bo apt to fall into her old enthu¬ 
siasms. Her undeserved reputation as a mis¬ 
chief-maker amongst the set Bhe had met at 
Parker *b Bhe felt able to live down; and the 
mortification whioh she experienced at the time, 
was fully recompensed by hearing afterward that 
Mrs. Nolen, whose acquaintance Bhe Btill kept 
up, and who continued her particular admira¬ 
tion, had said that it waa impossible to form a 
jufit estimate of a boarding-house acquaintance, 
and that never had she been more deceived than 
in the opinion she had been led to form of Mrs. 
Bentley upon her first acquaintance with her. 

I have finished my sketch. It lays no olaims 
to being a Btory. In faot, I have been giving a 
faithful narration of actual occurrences. I have 
had my object in so doing, and if any one hag 
patience sufficient to read it through, anil in 
future summers to profit from Mrs. Bentley’s ex¬ 
perience, two objeots may be served instead of 
one. 

My husband, Mr. Jeremias Froth, says that I 
might have saved the paper, pen, ink,' and time 
that I have consumed in writing it. Jeremias is 
a very clever man, but I shall have my own way 
this time. If he chooses to give a laughable ex¬ 
perience of his own in country boarding, as an 
atonement for my dull,„prosaic sketch, I shall 
not intorfere with him. 
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ON PURPOSE, AND ACCIDENTALLY. 

BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Somebody wrote to somebody: 

“My dear Addie— Bandbox your pink muslin 
bonnet and come to me without delay. Francis 
Enderwood is with me, and this will, I am sure, 
explain nil. Au rcvoir. 

“P. S.—-Do not forget your drab tissue.” 

The young lady to whom this was addressed 
looked first pleased, then embarrassed, and finally 
contemptuous. The bonnet which Mrs. Brand 
mentioned in bo common* place a manner ns “pink 
muslin,” was set down in her vocabulary as “ rose 
colored,” without any reference to the material; 
the “drab tissue” was “a faint grey cloud”—a 
poetioal-looking dress for which wordB were alto¬ 
gether too heavy. 

For Miss Addie Coltney, the object of Mrs. 
Brand’s disinterested solicitude, was very much 
under the power of certain floating visions, almost 
as undefined as the figures one traces in summer 
clouds, which visions often led her into perform¬ 
ances that were entirely different from what any 
one else would have dono under the circum¬ 
stances. When she could forget all this, and act 
out her natural self, she was a laughter-loving 
girl, whose mirthful spirit was the especial admi¬ 
ration of invalids and persons of a misanthropic 
tarn—indeed, Addie’s conquests among bache¬ 
lors and widowers of this cast were, like the 
things in newspnpers, too numerous to mention. 

Her appearance wqb as variable as her mood; 
Ehen her dress was becomingly arranged, with 
her ringlets just the proper length, and not too 
much of the corkscrew, she was pretty and inte¬ 
resting—at other times she appeared quite ordi¬ 
nary. To do Addie justice, however, she was 
very apt to be becomingly dressed; and her light 
curls, which Bhe knew well enough to be her 
chief attraction, were always arranged with pecu¬ 
liar care. When looking her best, she was said 
to have “a picture-face;” and she seldom failed 
to interest travelled men and bookish men. 

Mrs. Brand was a charming acquaintance for 
everybody, but particularly for young ladies. She 
lived in quite a poetical-looking cottage, which 
the called “little” in spite of its elastio qualities 
where visitors were concerned, kept carriage- 
horses and saddle-horseB, half-a-dozen servants, 
entertained company by the score, and flattered 
hemelf that, because she had not a stone palace 


in the city, she was economical. Mr. Brand had 
heard this so often repeated that ho wondered 
why he did not believe it. 

Mrs. Brand was the kind of person to whom 
people confided troubles, love-scrapes, and all 
sorts of hopes and disappointments. Too mature 
to be feared as a rival by the young ladies, and 
yet young enough to sympathize with the re- 
pinings of various discontented young gentle¬ 
men, she was constantly supplied with enough 
information to set up several fortune-tellers; 
and in return for these proofs of friendship, she 
employed herself quito unconsciously in endea¬ 
voring to bring together the proper halves that 
are generally wandering through the world at a 
respectful distance apart. Somehow, people that 
knew Mrs. Brand always seemed to get married, 
and she certainly knew very delightful people. 

Addie Coltney was a decided favorite; and for 
some time past she had heard a great deal from 
her friend of a certain Francis Enderwood, who 
was always travelling in Italy or somewhere on 
the continent, and who was very fastidious and 
very charming, somewhat in the style of Mr. 
Rochester. The two had been often closeted 
in Mrs. Brand’s comfortable dressing-room, and 
had sat upon the said Francis and canvassed his 
various traits until Addie knew him perfectly, 
nnd had his whole appearance laid out in her 
own mind. Mrs. Brand had told her that she 
was the very person whom Francis Enderwood 
would admire; he had, she said, the passon of 
the old painters for light colored tresses, and 
said so many pretty things upon the subject that 
Addie blushed and felt quito Sampsonish. Mrs. 
Brand wondered that he did not return—ho had 
been in Italy for two years; and Addie, too, 
wondered—particularly as her friend had men¬ 
tioned her to him in one of her last letters; and 
thus matters Btood until the day in question. 

All that morning Addie was busy in arranging 
bows of ribbon, gathering lace-frills, and doing 
various little nothings so indispenable to a con¬ 
templated journey. 

Papa came home to dinner; and when Addie 
requested leave of absence, he Bmilingly con¬ 
sented—thereby depriving himself of his house¬ 
keeper, and appealing to the tender mercies of 
the three Irish servants who presided in her 
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absence. For Addio -was the “sole daughter of 
his house and heart”—a dead wife’s legacy—and 
her wishes were always the first to be attended 
to. 

Well, Addie went to Mrs. Brand’s, and found 
FrancisEnderwood comfortably established there. 
To him the lady had said, 

“I am sure that you will like my young friend 
—you are just cut out for each other—and I hope 
that you will be everlastingly grateful to me for 
bringing you together.” 

“I must say,” observed her visitor, laughingly, 
“that I await with much curiosity the arrival of 
this paragon. She is a blending of all the de¬ 
lightful characters that I ever heard of.” 

“I did not intend to convey the idea that she 
was a paragon replied Mrs. Brand, somewhat 
perplexed, ft you may not think her even pretty, 
for she makes no pretensions to tho charaoter of 
a beauty, but she interests people. That vest, 
which you are so fond of wearing, cannot be 
called pretty, and yet it is universally admired.” 

“Then X am to infer that Miss Coltney is 
yroffajuc-looking?” Baid the gentleman, with a 
most quizzical air. 

“You provoking creature!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brand, “you really do not deserve that I should 
interest myself for your benefit.” 

“I thought it was for Miss Coltney*s benefit,” 
he remarked, quietly. 

“You thought no such thing!” she replied; 
“for if I did not know that you were free from 
the least soupqon of puppyism I would not have 
mentioned you to Addie. To continue what I 
intended saying when you interrupted me, she 
is different from others in being better —not that 
she is of a decidedly religious cast—but you will 
understand what I mean when you see her.” 

“ 'Different from others in being better re¬ 
peated Francis Enderwood to himself, “that is 
saying a great deal.” 

Mrs. Brand had certainly drawn a character 
that interested him exceedingly; and he found 
himself counting th» hours until the expected 
arrival of the new guest. , 

Poor Addie! She had jumped into the stage 
in a happy, hopeful frame of mind; but a cross 
baby, who persisted in wiping a couple of muddy 
feet upon her neat travelling-dress—an unplea¬ 
sant neighbor of inexhaustible proportions, who 
seemed determined to crush her—and a dusty 
side of an hour in the heat of a warm, summer 
day, entirely annihilated her equanimity; and 
when she arrived, she looked cross, disordered, 
and not over dean. 

Francis Enderwood had watched for the clumsy 
vehicle, and was at the window when she alighted; 


but his first impressions were decidedly unfavor¬ 
able. He felt provoked at Mrs. Brand, and 
provoked at Addie for being bo different from 
what he had expeoted; and with very little 
alacrity he obeyed Mrs. Brand's summons to 
come forward and be presented. 

Addie could aoarcely forbear an exclamation 
of surprise. She had enshrined in her own 
thoughts a noble-looking individual, with a 
flashing eye and eloquent mouth, and a cast of 
face dreamy and refined-looking in the ex¬ 
treme; she saw quite a common-place man in 
appearnnee, with no particularly distinguishing 
traits, and not an inoh above the middle height. 

She rushed up stairs to ohange her dress; and 
when safely closeted with her friend, poor Mrs. 
Brand was assailed with a torrent of reproacheB. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brand, how could you!” exclaimed 
Addie, in a state of the greatest excitement 
“I could not believe that was Francis Ender¬ 
wood!” 

“What m the matter?” said her puzzled com¬ 
panion, “you do not seem to be pleased with 
him.” 

“He is perfectly horridT continued our dis¬ 
appointed heroine, “I cannot conceive the pos¬ 
sibility of his ever being endurable!** 

Poor Mrs. Brand was Badly perplexed. Her 
pet manoeuvre was in tho greatest danger of 
being utterly spoiled; for a telegraphic despatch 
in Endorwood’s expression had already informed 
her that matters with him were in very much 
| the 8 a me state. Still, she could not bear to give 
t it up. 

| “You do not know him yet,” she pleaded, “lie 
| appears very different to me. But Addie, dear,” 
i she continued, imploringly, "don't put on that 
; green dreBs—green is his favorite aversion; wear 
; this charming pink organdy—ho will like that.” 

: “For that very reason,” replied Addie, “I 
j shall avoid wearing it. I should despise myself 
| for endeavoring to conform to Aw taste.” 

Mrs. Brand sighed, but in vain; the green 
dress was donned forthwith by her resolute 
visitor, and tho two descended to tho parlor. 

Addie took particular pains to court the atten¬ 
tions of Master Willie Brand, a young gentleman 
who had just arrived at tho dignity of panta¬ 
loons, and Enderwood conversed with Mrs Brand. 
Addie did not acquit herself well that evening; 
her manner was cold and dignified, and seemed 
to express a perfeot contempt for every opinion 
put forward by her new acquaintance. 

Mr. Enderwood spoke of Naples, and the 
different places he had visited, the different 
entertainments in which he had figured, and 
Addie sat and called him names to horself, in 
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which amusement the epithets “fop” and “ego¬ 
tist” were extremely prominent. Even Mrs. 
Brand was compelled to admit that Francis 
Underwood was less like Franoia Enderwood and 
more like a very conceited, disagreeable person 

than she had ever supposed it possible for him 
to be. “If they would only throw off their 
masks,” thought she, “and stop acting I” But 

no, her puppets were obstinate and remained 
perfectly obtuse to all the signs, explanatory, 
warning, and beseeching, that were so liberally 
showered upon them. 

An almost visible yawn, whieh Addie scarcely 
took the trouble to suppress, warned Mrs. Brand 
to immediate action; and her visitor readily 
acquiesced in her proposal of retiring. 

“You are fatigued after your journey, are 
yon not?” said Mrs. Brand, anxious to give Mr. 
Enderwood & more favorable view of her pro¬ 
tegee’s dulness. 

“Not particularly with my journey replied 
Addie, with decided emphasis, “but I feel re¬ 
markably stupid to-night.” 

The gentleman rose and bowed very coldly, 
and the ladies went up stairs together. 

“Oh, Addie 1” exclaimed Mrs. Brand, “how 
dreadfully you do behave l To think of the 
volumes of eloquence, sprightliness, and senti¬ 
ment you have wasted on me, and now. when I 
wish you to do your best, you are no more 
entertaining than a post!” 

“I should consider eloquence and all that you 
have mentioned,” replied Addie, “much more 
vatitd upon that conceited ape down stairs.” 

“But he never noted so before ,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Brand, “and he really is not conceited.” 

“Then why does he act so now9" inquired 
Addie. “If his natural character is so different,” 
fihe continued, “let him act that, and I shall be 
ready to tolerate him.” 

Mrs. Brand wished to give Addie a few hints 
respecting her own conduct, but Bhe could plainly 
see that they would not be well received; and 
with a sigh, she deBoended to her other subject. 

He greeted her entrance with a laugh, and 
threw himself baok upon the sofa in a perfect 
convulsion of merriment. 

“Mrs. Brand,” said he, at length, “you are 
» wicked woman! That wonderful Addie, of 
whom you have raved to me for the last six 
months, has not been forthcoming, and you have 
picked up the first damsel at hand to pass off 
upon me for your paragon. I could think of 
nothing, as I looked at her, this everting, but a 
peat, green grasshopper!” 

“Addie has a great horror of dressing at 
gentlemen,” replied Mrs. Brand, “and when I 


told her that you disliked green, she persisted 
in wearing that dress.” 

“Ah?” said Francis Enderwood, “I like that.” 
And he really did. 

But the next morning, Addie appeared in yel¬ 
low, and his tortured feelings could scarcely 
bear the eight. But Addie was as calmly indif¬ 
ferent to the likes and dislikes of Mr. Francis 
Enderwood as though Buch a person had never 
been in existence. The night before, she had 
been & quiet listener; but, now, having, as Bhe 
sagely supposed, studied her man thoroughly, 
she arrived at the conclusion that ho was an 
egotistical fop, and determined to shako him a 
little in his own esteem. A few sharp retorts 
soon convinced the gentleman that he had been 
entirely mistaken in the very moderate opinion 
he had formed of her acquirements; and he 
smiled to think this was the paragon whom Mrs. 
Brand had described to him as being different 
from other people in being better. 

Mr. Brand furtively studied the couple from 
over the top of his newspaper, and thought of 
two people obstinately persisting in sitting tfoa- 
a-doi when a glance at each other’s faces would 
set all things right 

“I declare, I am almost resolved not to at¬ 
tempt to do anything more for people!” ex¬ 
claimed the disappointed match-maker, on the 
third morning, “Addie acts like one beside her¬ 
self—and Francis Enderwood has taken the most 
disagreeable parts of all the disagreeable people 
I have ever seen. I have tried pic-nics, boating- 
parties, every sort of excursion on which people 
have been known to fall in love—but Cupid still 
keeps at a most respectful distance. What shall 
I do now?” 

“Let them alone,” was the quiet reply. 

At first, Mrs. Brand was disposed to treat the 
suggestion with contempt; but when she thought 
the matter over, it had quite a reasonable sound, 
and she fully resolved to act upon it. The case 
in question was a perfect anomaly in her line of 
practice, and, of course, required a new mode 
of treatment 

Scarcely, hoVever, had she como to this wise 
determination when Addie received a letter from 
her father requesting her immediate presence at 
home. He was ill, but not dangerously so, being 
quite subject to such attacks: “But I miss your 
soft hand and gentle footstep, Addie,” he wrote, 
and away went Addie to collect her things; and 
that very afternoon she was quietly established 
in her father’s sick room. 

Francis Enderwood remained with Mrs. Brand. 
Addie’s departure did not shorten his visit in the 
least; but to all the lady’s remonstrances he only 
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answered with a langh and a declaration that 
the whole affair had been a most excellent joke. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brand, quite warmly, “1 
have, at least, one comfortable reflection, Mr. 
Indifferent, whatever you may think of Addle, 
you cannot possibly think t corse of her than she 
does of you.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman, as though he 
should never give the subject a second thought. 
But he did give it a great many? and felt quite 
provoked that he had made himself repulsive 
because Miss Coltney did not happen to Buit 
him. 

“This is really something like,” remarked the 
invalid, as Addie flitted* lightly about his ohair, 
giving little, magic touches here and there, which 
soon imparted to the room a peouliar air of com¬ 
fort, “this is really something like—but I am 
afraid, Addie, that I have been somewhat selfish 
in recalling you from the gayeties of Mrs. 
Brand’s house to the dulness of a sick-room, 
because I could have done without you.” 

“Do not let that trouble you, papa,” replied 
Addie, “for Mrs. Brand’s house was unusually 
dull. I was the only visitor, except a disagree¬ 
able sort of man, the loss of whose society is no 
deprivation whatever.” 

“Why, I thought that you oxpected on un¬ 
usually pleasant time!” exclaimed Mr. Coltney, 
in surpriso. 

Addie just then upret two or three vials— 
whether on purpose or accidentally she never 
explained—but it diverted her father’s attention 
from the subject, and ho quite forgot to expect 
an answer. 


It was a bright autumn day; and the town of 

N-, which was a sort of unfortunate mistake 

between city and country, looked particularly 
dull. 

At least, so thought our friend, Addie, as she 
sauntered indifferently along, arrayed in the 
latest Paris fashions, whioh she always took par¬ 
ticular pains to praoure, notwithstanding her 
often-uttered assertion thnt “there was nobody 
to see.” Not that Addie made any undue dis¬ 
play, or looked in the least like the fashion-plate 
of u magazine, her bonnet was a plain straw, 
with a blue ribbon simply crossed over the top, 
but it looked as no bonnet except one fresh from 
tho hands of a Frenchwoman could look, with a 
saucy, jaunty little air of its own that communi¬ 
cated itself to the face of the wearer. 

Handsome carriages passed through the prin¬ 
cipal street of N-, belonging to people who 

owned country-seats on “the outsquirts;” and 
gentlemen with moustaches stared from the car¬ 


riages at Addie, and pronounced her “quite a 
passable figure for such a Sahara as N-. 

Her father had long since recovered—materi¬ 
ally aided, he declared, by her skilful nursing— 
and, sinoe that chapter at Mrs. Brand’s, Addie 
had become quite desponding and resigned; her 
bright imagings had been rudely shattered, and 
she had fully made up her mind always to live 
“a fair maiden in her father’s mansion.” 

Coming events do not cast their shadows be¬ 
fore, at least, not always; for our heroine walked 
mechanically on without the least suspicion of 
an approaching adventure, and could not have 
been made to believe that her good genius would 
have appeared in the shape of an old horse. 

Yet so it was; she had left the fashionable 
promenade and turned into one of the by streets 
that led into the country. The residences here 
were quite scattered, and scarcely an individual 
was to be seen except a group of turbulent boys 
just let loose from school. They were conducting 
themselves in the outrageous manner peculiar to 
boyB in general, whooping, yelling, and turning 
somersets with the activity of practised cir¬ 
cus-riders. A poor, old horse, released from 
drudgery on account of age and infirmity, paced 
[ leisurely through the street, until, distracted by 
the noise, it roved wildly about from one side to 
the other. 

Addie was somewhat frightened, ond stood 
behind tho shelter of a tree, waiting for the 
boys and the horse to proceed; but the sight of 
the worn-out animal inspired them with fresh 
activity, and they immediately commenced an 
attack upon it. One or two climbed upon its 
back, some pommelled its sides, and one hung on 
by the tail; while tho poor, bewildered creature 
strove in vain to free itself from its persecutors. 

Addie remained quiet until she could bear the 
Bight no longer. It made her feel perfectly sick; 
and walking toward the noisy crowd, she ad¬ 
dressed herself to the foremost boy, 

“Do you know,” said she, “that you are 
doing a very wioked thing in tormenting this 
poor, old horse? Do you think that such cruelty 
will remain unpunished ? Let the poor creature 
go, instead of adding to its sufferings by such 
unprovoked barbarity.” 

It was a novel spectacle, a well-dressed young 
lady haranguing a crowd of turbulent boys, and 
so they appeared to think, for they stood gazing 
upon her with open mouth, while the horse took 
advantage of their astonishment to trot off. The 
oldest of tho urchins concluded that this might 
prove better sport; and they pressed so cloBely 
around our Quixotic damsel that she wished 
hersolf safely at home, and endeavored to draw 
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down the blaok lace veil that hong on the bach 
of her bonnet. Bat it was obstinate and resisted 
her efforts; and her situation had become em¬ 
barrassing in the extreme when a gentleman 
stepped forward to the rescue. 

' This was FranoiB Enderwood; he had seen 
Addie from a carriage-window, but without re¬ 
cognizing her; he thought her an extremely 
pretty, stylish-looking girl, and was very much 
surprised to see the same graceful figure standing 
in the midst of a group of boys. He advanced 
nearer, and saw that she was annoyed and be¬ 
wildered ; in a moment, his arm had been offered 
and accepted, the refractory veil was mastered, 
and without a very clear notion of her destina¬ 
tion, Addie walked on with burning cheeks and 
downcast eyeB. 

“I was afraid,” said the gentleman, “that you 
might deem me intrusive—but I could not resist 
the impulse of coming to your assistance.” 

Addie started at the sound of that voice, and 
looked more closely in the face of her escort. 
8he was not mistaken; in spite of the missing 
moustache, and the Americunized look that had 
superseded his air of foreign travel, she recog- 
nixed her particular aversion of the preceding 
Bummer, and felt more embarrassed than ever. 

But one comfort, he had not recognized her; 
and drawing her veil still more closely over 
her face, she hastily murmured her thanks, and 
endeavored to avoid all further conversation. 

“I will not trespass upon your politeness any 
longer,” said Bhe, in rather an abrupt manner, 
“I shall now be quite safe from all annoyance, 
flood morning.” 

And Bhe slipped her hand from his arm, bowed 
distantly and disappeared down the nearest 
street—leaving Francis Enderwood both disap¬ 
pointed and bewildered. 

He was visiting some friends, who were among 

the great ones of N-, and to them he confided 

his adventure, with a glowing description of the 
unknown young lady. 

“Haven’t the least idea who your inamorato 

wa be,” observed Ned Duncan, as ho noncha¬ 
lantly removed his cigar, after listening to what 
he was very much disposed to pronounce burn¬ 
ing, “unless,” he continued, “it is Miss Coltney 
is quite a stylish-looking girl.” 

He remembered the name, but thought nothing 
it—there were, doubtless, plenty of ColtneyB 
lathe world. 

“Introduce me, will you?” he exclaimed, “I 
*^•11 be eternally obliged to you!” 

“Well, yes—I suppose I cannot escape it,” 
^•joined his companion, “rather ashamed to go 
there, though—it’s long since I’ve called.” 


That very evening, ns Addie sat meditating in 
her own particularly cosy room, “Mr. Duncan 
and a Btrange gentleman” were announced; and 
she descended to the drawing-room to be pre¬ 
sented to Francis Enderwood for the Becond 
time. 

Her face seemed familiar, and yet he could 
not exactly read it; and it was some time before 
: he had fully identified her as Mrs. Brand’s pro- 
; tegee. His astonishment at this discovery waB 
extreme; and he began to think that he muBt 
have been very blind during these two or three 
. days. 

Annie soon discovered her power and deter¬ 
mined to use it. She was not a heartless 
coquette, but just sufficiently spoiled to make 
the captivation and refusal of Mr. Francis En¬ 
derwood a very pleasant thing, ner face was 
beaming with intelligence and mirthfulness—a 
quick sense of the ridiculous gave point to every 
thing she said—and both gentlemen agreed in 
pronouncing her a very charming creature. 

“This really is the Addie Coltney whom Mrs. 
Brand described,” thought Francis Enderwood. 
“Why did alio not show what she really was 
during that unfortunate visit?” 

“ This is quite like the Francis Enderwood I 
used to know before I saw him,” soliloquized 
Addie. “Why did he wear so hideous a mask 
at Mrs. Brand’s?” 

“That Mr. Enderwood is a very agreeable 
I person,” said Mr. Coltney, who had entered the 
| room some timo before the gentlemen left, “how 
; did you become acquainted with him, Addie?” 

; “Mr. Duncan introduced him,” she replied, 

; blushing at the thought that, although this waB 
the truth, it was not the whole truth. 

“Very agreeable, indeed,” continued Mr. Colt¬ 
ney, “I hope that he will call again.” 

“One, two, three,” counted Addie, on the 
slipper she was working; and she seemed to dis¬ 
miss Francis Enderwood from her thoughts with 
the next puncture of her needle. 

“I hope that you will not consider me too in¬ 
quisitive, but I should very much like to know 
how you came to be surrounded by all those 
boys, and wby they wore annoying you in that 
strange manner?” 

Addie laughed and blushed, and finally she 
thought it best to tell the whole story. 

There was a sparkle in Francis Enderwood’s 
eye that she could not mistake; and sho felt pro¬ 
voked at herself that his good opinion should 
have such an effect upon her. He seemed about 
to Bay something; but after a few common-place 
remarks, he took up his hat and departed. 

Addie sat there and pondered and lectured 
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herself in vain. Franois Enderwood was now a 
frequent -visitor at the house, and in the whole 
circle of their acquaintance there was not a more 
polished gentleman, a more entertaining com¬ 
panion, or one who had displayed nohler traits 
or higher principles. He was what the world 
colls “ n good match”—he was a decided favorite 
with her father—and she began to ask herself 
what he was to the daughter? The question 
rose up constantly, but she had not decided it at 
his next visit. 

A beautiful bouquet, composed entirely of 
rose-buds and heliotrope, was laid on the table 
at which Addie sat working. 

“ How exquisite !** she exclaimed, with a start, 
“are they really intended for so unworthy a 
person as myself?” 

“If you will accept them,” replied Mr. Ender- 
wood, smiling at her enthusiasm. 

“‘The smallest donations thankfully ac¬ 
cepted-* ” but Addie suddenly stopped, for 

Francis Enderwood had seized her hand, as he 
exclaimed, 

“I shall understand that literally , Addie, and 
expect you to take me, too.” 

Skeins of worsted and floss silk became mingled 
together in an irretrievable tangle—the bouquet 
was hopelessly crushed—and papa, who was 
walking deliberately into the room, as usual, 
became fairly frightened out, and made a hasty 
retreat. 

“There is one thing,” said Addie, as sho put 
back her disordered curls, “which I have entirely 
forgotten,” 

He leaned eagerly forward, and said, 

“What is that?” 

“To refuse you,” sho replied, “I meant to do" 
it out of pique for your conduct at Mrs. Brand’s 
—and I don’t know that it is too late, now.” 

“Oh, yes, it is entirely,” he rejoined, “I should 
not believe you now, if you said it—and, beside, 
you wero not Addie Coltney at Mrs. Brand’s, but 
a sort of wayward damsel who chose to assume 
her name. I Bhould have acted very differently 
to your own charming self.” 

Addie was standing at the drawing-room win¬ 
dow, pondering over these things, when Bhe was 
startled by the sudden apparition of Mrs. Brand, j 
very much excited and very much fatigued. 

“Shopping as usual P* she exclaimed, sinking j 
into the depths of a huge arm-chair, “and flying 

through every shop in this ridiculous N-for 

things that in any decent city would meet you at! 
every turn, and almost cry out to oome and buy: 
them. How can civilized people live in auoh a: 
place?” 

Addie Bmiled, for it was one of Mrs. Brand’s i 


ohief amusements to abuse N-j and she waited 

until the tirade was entirely finished. 

“But, Addie,” continued the lady, “do put 
me out of suspense, at once, and tell me if that 
aggravating Franois Enderwood, and that still 
more aggravating you are really going to make 
a match of it? I heard the news this morning, 
and, tired as I was, I posted directly up here to 
have it either contradicted or confirmed. 

Addie smiled, blushed, and played with the 
tassel of the window-curtain, 

“Quite a tableau!” exolaimed Mr. Coltney, 
“upon one faoe a never-Buffioiently-to-be ex¬ 
pressed look of astonishment—upon the other, 
a decidedly pleased embarrassment. What is 
the charade, ladies?” 

“The oharade,” replied Mrs. Brand, is this, 
that I consider myself an extremely injured 
individual. I brought two charming people 
together—gave them all sorts of reasonable 
opportunities to fall in love—and, without the 
least consideration for my feelings, they behaved 
to eaoh other so outrageously that I wonder they 
were not enemies for life. They part, as the 
novels would say. Several months elapse. Addie 
gets into a street row with a set of little mis¬ 
creants about an old horse—-when, just at the 
orisis up pops Francis Enderwood, conducts her 
out of the melee, asks an explanation of her 
rather singular position, and rewards her heroism 
by a present of Mb hand and heart. This is the 
Btory as nearly as I can remember it.” 

Mr. Coltney was vory much amused. “What 
have you to say for yourself, Addie?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

“Nothing?” repeated her father, “a very pru¬ 
dent young lady! Well, I have considerable to 
soy,” he continued, “a gentleman called upon 
mo to-day, with a polite offer to deprive me of 
my housekeeper—but, as I fortunately discovered 
that he was the ‘disagreeable sort of person’ 
whom you met at Mrs. Brand’s, I suppose I was 
quite right in giving him a most deoided ‘noI ’ u 

Addie turned around in some alarm; but 
Francis Enderwood made his appearance with 
an aspect of such intense satisfaction that she 
was soon reassured. 

“My dear Mrs. Brand,” said Mr. Coltney, 
abandoning the neighborhood of the lovers, 
“what I can gather from the little comedy 
that has been enacted is this: take two people 
entirely suited to each other, and endeavor to 
lead or drive them into the traces, and they will 
rebel —let them alone, and they will walk in as 
naturally as possible. If match-makers could 
only be convinced that they hinder more than 
they help!” 
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MARRYING A FORTUNE. 

BY JANE WBAVBR. 


“So Ellen Hazehurst is to marry Squire New¬ 
ton's son?” 

“Yea!” 

“And to do it has jilted George Brown?” 

“It is too true.” 

“Young Newton’s fortane, I suppose, is the 
reason.” 

“Sotheysay.” 

“Well, I hope she may be happy.” 

“Does she deserve it?” 

The speakers were two ladies, and the latter, 
who was the elder, looked up from her knitting 
and spoke. 

“George is an excellent young man, and, 
though poor, is certain to succeed in his profes- 
fiion at last,” was the evasive response. “But 
then, however prosperous he may be, he’ll hardly 
become as rich as the Newtons, In point of for¬ 
tune Ellen couldn’t do better.” 

“Fortune is not everything. Even if the two 
suitors came before her now, for the first time; 
even if she was not already pledged to George; 

I should consider her preference of young New¬ 
ton a great error.” 

“You don’t say sol” 

“I do. Young Newton has been brought up 
to no profession, is extravagant in his habits, is 
not of the strictest principles, and has no great 
qualities, either of mind or heart, to render a 
wife happy. George, on the contrary, is loved 
b/ all who know him. Happy, indeed, will be 
the woman who becomes his.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jones, you may be right But 
l’ T ® seen so much of poverty, that 1 can't blame 
Ellen. Many’s the hard word I’ve known to 
pus between husband and wife, which would 
MTerhave been said if the husband hadn’t been 
worried for the want of money.” 

“Such persons, I fear,” replied Mrs. Jones, 
“Would have been querulous, even if surrounded 
with wealth. No station in life is exempt from 
snnoyances and even serious troubles. Things 
htppen even to rich people to try their tempera. 
^h®re there is real affection, and common sense 
to back it, the married have little to fear. But 
without love, or without forbearance, the wealth 
of Indies can’t secure happiness.” 

“You think that young Newton will not make 
©tt happy ?»» 


“I know he will not, Ellen has a score of 
excellent qualities, but little patience. She is 
very sensitive, and he is coarse at heart. Her 
vanity has led her to sacrifice one eminently 
fitted for her, one who would have Btudied her 
every wish, and soon she will find herself, as a 
great author has said, a living body tied to a 
foul corpse. It will be the story of Tennyson’s 
‘Locksley Hall’ over again. God help her!” 

The conversation was here interrupted, by 
the entrance of another visitor, nor did the two 
ladies meet again, until Ellen had consummated 
her treachery by marrying young Newton. But 
one day, Mrs. Powell called on Mrs. Jones, and 
the late nuptials came up for discussion. 

“They say George is almost crazy,” was the 
remark of the visitor. “ He and Ellen had been 
engaged for two years.” 

“It’s a great blow. Bat he will get over it. 
What will Assist him is the conviction that he 
has been worshipping an ideal, for Ellen, if she 
had been what he thought her, would never have 
broken her engagement.” 

“She looks unhappy already. I met her, the 
other night, at Mrs. Warren's, and I thought, 
more than once, that she actually shuddered 
when her husband drew near: and no wonder, 
for he looks like a brute alongside of her. I 
believe you were right in what you Baid, when 
we last talked of Ellen.” 

“Her husband was carried home, within a 
week of their marriage, intoxicated. Some of 
his bachelor friends, who had come up to the 
wedding, staid for a dinner he gave to them at 
the hotel: and such behavior, it is said, was 
never seen in the village before. Poor Ellen 1” 

The forebodings of Mrs. Jones were even more 
completely fulfilled with the lapse of years. 
Young Newton went from bad to worse, became 
a sot and gambler, outraged his wife in the 
tenderest point, and finally, after dissipating his 
entire fortune, perished miserably on the high¬ 
way, during a snow-storm, and was found, the 
next day, dead in a drift with an empty jug at 
his side. But, before this, happily for her, Ellen 
had broken her heart. Her children, two in 
number, would have had to go to the Alms-house, 
had not George Brown, now eminent in his pro¬ 
fession, stepped forward and adopted them. 
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For ho never married. Some men reoover 
easily from disappointments of the heart; but 
there are others who never do. The idol, once 
shattered, no fresh one oan vrin worship. George 
Brown belonged to this class. He and a maiden 
sister lived together, and became, after Ellen’s 
death, parents to the orphan ohildren. 

It is not always, reader, that marrying merely 


for fortune ends in a tragedy so deep. But it 
never leads to happiness. Where it does not 
break the heart, it degrades the character, bo 
that the wife, who might have been a blessing 
to herself and others, becomes of “the earth 
earthy,” utterly fails of her mission in life, and 
dies at last having aohieved no more than if she 
had been of “the brutes that perish.” 
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CHAPTER y. 

A young girl, pal© and fragile almost as a 
shadow, cam© through the side gate of Bellevue. 
She hesitated a moment, looked tip and down 
the Btreet, and then turning toward the water 
moved languidly to an angle of the wharf, and 
placing a little bundle at her feet, glanced 
drearily down npon the tide as it tossed in 
and out against the timbers. 

It wasnear sunset, and the Maroh winds, that 
blew raw and oold from the river, seemed to 
chill her through and through, for her sweet, 
pale features became pinched, while she sat sunk 
in gloomy thought, and a tinge of purple crept 
around her mouth, -which trembled visibly either 
from chilliness or coming tears. Her eyes seemed 
fascinated by the water, so dark and turbid that 
it appeared to hold some mysterious secret of 
repose In its depths; and once or twice ehe mur¬ 
mured, “Why not? why not?” in a voice of the 
moat touching misery. Then she relapsed into 
silence again, broken only by a shiver when the 
wind rushed Bharply over her. 

“Where can I go?” she exolaimed at last, her 
voice breaking forth in a cry of anguish. “To 
Aii mother—she will tarn me away with insults, 
as Bhe did before. To my aunt”—she uttered 
the name with a shudder, and shrunk down 
beneath her shawl, as if some blow had been 
threatened, and relapsed into dreary silence 
again. At last ehe arose with an effort, and 
casting a regretful look baok upon the water, as 
if she longed to sleep beneath it, moved up the 
street again, her frail figure waving to and fro 
like the stalk of a flower beneath the light weight 
of her bundle. Thus she disappeared in one of the 
cross streets that intersect the Second Avenue. 

We find her again, just at night fall, panting 
»ith fatigue, before a palace-building in the 
vicinity of Union Park, and there she Btood, 
Piping the iron fence with her hands, afraid to 

advance, and physically unable to retreat. It 

was a pi|j£gd sight, that fair young creature, 
trembling beneath the weight of her little bundle, 
"id kept only from falling to the earth by the 
fast hold she had olinohed on the cold Iron. 


The brown front of the building loomed above 
her with forbidding grandeur. The sculptured 
lions, crouching on the stone pedostals each side 
the broad entrance steps, seemed frowning her 
away. But there Bhe stood, breathless and 
waving, afraid to let go her hold lest she should 
fall to the earth. 

The gas had just been kindled within the 
house, and a flood of light came peering through 
the stained sashes of a bay window, and fell like 
a gorgeous rain around her, illuminating, as it 
were, her misery. 

Catharine Lacy fell back, and slowly retreated 
from the glare, clutching at the iron fence at 
every step. 

“OhI that I could get away!-—oh that I had 
not come! I am sinking—they will find me 
senseless on the pavement. Oh, my God, give 
me strength—one moment’s strength.” 

There was strong mental energy in that frail 
creature, and the desperate cry with which she 
appealed to God seemed to win down life from 
heaven. She unclenched her hand from the 
railing, paused an instant, casting her eyes first 
to the basement entrance and then to the sunken 
arch guarded by the lionB, and moved on with 
something of firmness, nay, even of pride in the 
movement. 

“No, not there,” she said, passing the base¬ 
ment, and mounting the flight of steps hurriedly, 
as one who felt her strength giving way, “I am 
her sister’s child, and will enter here.” 

She rang the bell and waited, struggling 
bravely against her weakness, and sustained by 
that moral courage which is the only true bravery 
of womanhood. 

“I have done no wrong,” she thought, “why 
should thiB terror come over me? If poverty and 
helplessness were a sin, then I might tremble, 
but not now—not for this—not because I have 
left a pauper’s bed for her stone palace.” 

The door opened, and a dainty mulatto boy, 

with livery buttons, and a white handkerchief 
visible at a side-pocket, presented himself. 
“Mrs. Judson oouldn’t cay; better go down to 
the basement. That’s the sort of thing for 
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serving-people, and folks that come with bundles; 
couldn’t take it upon me to answer a Bingle 
question here,” he said. 

Catharine advanced quietly ipto the Ijiall, and 
sat down, with the light of a tinted lantern 
overhead falling direotly upon her. 

In Bpite of her little straw-bonnet and plaided 
blanket-shawl, the boy discovered something in 
her air, and the pure loveliness of her features, 
that cheoked his rising impertinenoe. 

“Go tell your mistress that Miss Laoy—-no, 
that her niege, wishes to speak with her.” 

The boy paused to take a survey of her per¬ 
son, and went down the hall, smiling till his 
white teeth shone again. 

“Perhaps it's a He, and perhaps it isn’t—who 
knows,” he muttered, threading his way up the 
flight of stairs set aside for menial footsteps. 
“But won’t she catch it for claiming relation¬ 
ship, true or not?—well, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

The greatest trial that oan be inflicted on an 
ardent nature is that of waiting, "When the mu¬ 
latto came back, he found Catharine with a flush 
in her oheeks, eagerly watching his approach. 

“You may go up to Mrs. Judson’s room,” he 
said, moodily; and muttering to himself, he 
added, “and much good it’ll do you,” 

Catharine was about to mount the richly 
oarpeted steps, that swept down between thin, 
ourving rosewood bannisters, like a sloping bed 
of moss mottled with forest-flowers, but the 
mulatto interfered, “This way, Miss, this way, 
Mrs. Judson ordered me to be particular and 
bring you up these stairs.” 

Catharine withdrew her foot from the soft 
carpet and followed the boy in silence. The 
warmth of the house affected her feeble form 
pleasantly, and she longed to lie down and sleep 
before seeing her aunt. The carpets under her 
feet were bo luxuriously pliant, it seemed im¬ 
possible for her to move. The air was bland, for 
as sho pressed forward, the breath of flowers 
from a conservatory swept over her, and it 
seemed, after the atmosphere of Bellevue, like a 
gale from paradise. Oh l if she could but re¬ 
main quietly where she was all night, without 
seeing any one, with that soft carpet to sleep on, 
the breath of those flowers floating over her. I 
But no, the mulatto kept turning to be sure that 
she was close behind; for he seemed rather 
suspicious of her frequent pauBes. At last he 
threw open a chamber door. : 

“This is Mrs. Judson’s room, Miss,” and he 
made a feint as if going baok in great haste, but : 
returned the moment Catharine entered the i 
chamber, gliding along the wall, and peeping ! 
through the partially closed door, with all the i 


craft of his race, determined to asoertain by the 
first words whether the fair girl with her humble 
garments was really the niece of his mistress or 
nojt, 

The room whioh Catharine entered was & 
spacious bed-chamber, fitted up in a style of 
grandeur whioh contrasted strongly with the 
mournful look and modest garb of the young 
girl, who should have freely olalmed a welcome 
there. 

A Bpaoious bed stood on one side, the pillows 
overclouded with a light gilded canopy of grape- 
leaves and fruit, through which the crimson 
drapery, that swept to the ground on each side, 
gleamed like flashes of the sunset through a 
golden oloud. The same rich crimson broke 
through the open network of rosewood that 
formed the foot-board and side-pieces of the 
bedstead; and to this was contrasted the pure 
whiteness of richly laced pillows, and a counter¬ 
pane that seemed of quilted snow. On a orim* 
son lounge, severely magnificent, for all this 
grandeur had an air of rigid coldness hanging 
over it, sat a tall lady of fifty, or fifty-fire, per¬ 
haps, with a slight frown upon her forehead, 
and her keen, blaok eyes fixed upon the door. 

Catharine saw this, as she paused a moment 
in the shadow before entering; and she saw also, 
with a sinking heart, that the frown deepened as 
she made her appearanoe; while a quick pres-, 
sure of the lip added to the displeasure of that 
haughty faoe. 

Mrs. Judson had evidently been disturbed 
while completing her evening toilet, for though 
her purple brocade fell iu precise and voluminous 
richness adown her tall figure, her head-dress of 
purple velvet and golden acorns hung upon a 
hook of gilded spray attaohed to the frame of 
her toilet-glass, while several diamond orna¬ 
ments glittered upon the marble underneath, 
and an undersleeve of Brussels point had evi¬ 
dently fallen from her hand upon the carpet be* 
fore she assumed her present imposing attitude. 

“Well, Catharine,” said the lady, with frigid 
dignity, “you have oome again, I see; what is 
the trouble now?” 

“I have no home—I am in want,” said the 
poor girl, in a quiet, sad voice. “You are my 
mother’s sUter—sister to an angel in heaven— 
and in her name I ask you to have pity on me!” 

“No home? no home ? Are you not bound to 
Madame De Mark, the most fashionable milliner 
in Broadway. How oould I or any one provide 
for you better? You astonish me. Catharine 
Laoy, by these complaints 1” 

“ Madame De Mark gave up business almoBt 
a year ago,” answered Catharine, with a degree 
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of gentle firmness that imparted dignity even to 
her tone of snpplioation, “she had grown very 
rioh with pne thing and another.” 

“Well, bat you were bound to her Btill, she is 
compelled by law to give yon a home.” 

Catharine smiled a wan smile, bat with an 
expression of some humor in it 

“Madame Do Mark’s home! Do you know 
what it is, aunt? A garret-room in the loft of 
one of her own buildings. The lowest servant 
in your house would turn from it in disdain; 
and for food, why, aunt, this rioh woman lives 
absolutely the life of a beggar, and begs refuse 
soraps of meat in the market for her cat whioh 
she devours herself. That was the home and 
food whioh Madame De Mark gave to me, after 
she left off business. Instead of learning a trade, 
I was oompelled to sweep out the offices and 
Bomb the stores for her tenants.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the lady, smoothing the 
trimming of her sleeve, “Madame De Mark 
forgot that J bound you to her, it seems to 
me.” 

“No, madam, she did not forget it; and be¬ 
cause you had abandoned me, beoause of her 
knowledge that I was friendless, she made me a 
drudge. I was not strong, the work broke me 
down. Oh! aunt, I was heart-broken, and ready 
to fall down on my knees with gratitude for the 
least breath of kindness, and—and-” 

“Well,” said the aunt, looking coldly up, as 
the poor girl paused, her eyes full of tears, her 
lips quivering. 

“There was one in the house who was kind to 
me, so kind that I loved him, heart and soul,” 
continued Catharine, in a low voioe. 

“Him” cried the aunt, half starting from her 
lounge, “him, a man! Shameless girl, how dare 
you talk of a love like that in my presence?” 

“Aunt, I have not another creature to love on 
earth.” 

11 And who told yon—who compelled you to 
love at all? It is an indecorous word. 

“And yet ‘God is love, 1 ” answered Catharine, 
lifting her soft eyeB, misty with tearfulness, up¬ 
ward, while her lips nnconfloiously pronounced 
the quotation. 

“Don’t quote Scripture here, in this infamous j 
fcshion; don’t talk to me of love. What right j 
had yon to love any one but Madame De Mark j 
herself? Thank heaven, I never found it neces- | 
toy to love any one.” 

>“But J,” answered Catharine, with the most 
profound humility, “/ had no other happiness, 
f never knew what it was to love myself, till he 
told me how dear, how beautiful I was to him.” j 

The aunt arose and stood up. Her dress fell in! 


rustling folds around her, her black eyes flashed 
fiercely. 

“How dare you—infamous girl, how dare 
you; leave the house.” 

“No, aunt, I am not infamous. He loved me, 
and I, oh! how truly I loved him. We were 
married, aunt; as honorably married as you and 
my unole were. Do not call me infamous thus, 
for I will not endure it.” 

The aunt sat down again, wondering at the 
strange beauty that lighted up that young faoe, 
almost touched by the passionate speech, for she 
could UQuerstand all the pride that was in it, 
though pathos and appeal were lost upon her. 

“Speak a little more moderately, if you have 
anything to say, Catharine; and If you are truly 
married, tell me how, and when. Tm sure it 
would give me great pleasure to have yon well 
settled and off my hands. Who is the man you 
are talking about?” 

“George, Madame De Mark’s son,” answered 
Catharine, drawing olose to her aunt, and speak¬ 
ing in a Whisper, “but do not tell of it; he said 
I might tell you, but no one else.” 

“But where is he? How came you here at this 
time of night, and in that dress, too? Madame 
De Mark iB a rich woman, and the young man is 
her only son. Is this the way he keeps his wife, 
and my sister’s child?” 

“He is away. I have not seen him in five 
months. He does not know how miserable I 
am. Aunt, dear aunt, have pity on me; I have 
just come from the hospital—my poor baby Is 
dead and buried.” 

“Hospital! what hospital? Not Bellevue? 
not the Alms-house?” 

“Yes, the Alms-house, aunt. Where else could 
I go? Bt was away, and if he wrote, I never 
got the letter. His mother turned me out of 
doors, with bitter language and ooarse abuse. I 
was afraid to come here.” 

“But if you were married, how dare Madame 
De Mark treat you in this way?” 

“She pretended not to believe me—though 
I am sure he told her of our marriage with hla 
own lips. She was angry fcecauBe I would not 
let her keep my certificate, and said it was all 
made up.” 

“Where did this marriage take place?” in¬ 
quired the aunt, quickly. 

“In Philadelphia. He went there, when 
madame was away from home a week. She did 
not know of it.” 

“Let me read the certificate,” said the aunt, 
extending her hand. “This young man will be 
rich; I mast see to it. The certificate of mar¬ 
riage, girl What are you waiting for?” 
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Catharine began to weep bitterly, and wringing 
her bands, fell upon her knees before the haughty 
woman. 

"Oh! aunt, aunt, don’t oak me—I have lost 

it—I have lost it.” 

The aunt drew baok, and gathering the folds 
of her dress around her, aa if she feared those 
quivering little hands might impart shame to her 
person. 

"Ohl” she said, with hitter emphasis, "lost, 
is it? When—where?” 

"I don’t know. It was in my bosom when I 
was taken ill? but after that I know nothing 
about it.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the aunt, and the un¬ 
pleasant gleam broke fiercely into her eyes, 
"and as you lost the certificate,” she added, 
"what was the clergyman’s name who married 
you?” 

"I don’t remember. George told me that tbe 
paper was right, and I never troubled myself to 
read it; but he knows, of course.” 

"Oh! of course, he knows," echoed the proud 
woman, disdainfully. "But the place? In what 
place was this wonderful marriage performed?” 

"In Philadelphia.” 

"Well, the Btreet—in what street did this 
clergyman, with the unforgotten name, live?” 

"I never know,” answered the weeping girl; 
"but oh, aunt, do not doubt me, for as honor is 
my witness, wo were married.” 

“Oh, yes, the proofs aroconclusive,” answered 
the lady, with bitter irony in her tone. 

“Aunt, aunt, do believe me!” cried tho girl, 
moving forward on her knees, and holding up 
her clasped hands. “He will tell you how true it 
iB —he will get another certificate. Ho cannot 
be away much longer, let me stay with you till 
he comes.” 

“When he comes to own you, in my presence, 
you shall havo shelter here. Till then, never 
enter my door again. Go now, and live, if you 
can, on this falsehood and its shamelessness.” 

“Oh, aunt, aunt,” cried the wretched girl, “I 
am his wife—I am his wife! Look at me, do I 
blush? Docs my qjo sink? Aunt, I am inno¬ 
cent of wrong aa you arc, and as truly a wedded 
wife os you ever were!” 

It was painful to Bee the cold, Btem pride 
which rose and swelled in that woman’s bosom, 
lifting her form haughtily upward, and quench¬ 
ing the i color from her lips on whioh the last 
cruel words of that interview were forming. 

“Leave the room, leave my house forever!” 
she cried, pointing to the door. “Go hide your 
infamy, and tell those romances among your 
proper associates. Compare yourself with me!” 


“No,”, answered Catharine, standing before 
her aunt, pale and proud as herself; but with a 
pride that had a relenting dignity in it, that 
sprang from the womanliness of her nature so 

fearfully outraged, “no, aunt, I do not compare 
myself with you, not for a moment. Let that 
Great Being make the comparison, who looks 
upon us both as we stand; you, a rich, proud 
woman, turning your sister’s child with insnlt 
into the street; I, a poor, friendless girl, feeble 
from sickness, tortured with anxiety, without 
shelter, and without a human being to care for 
me—let God make the comparison between you 
and mo. Let Him judge ub two!” 

Catharine turned, as she spoke, and walked 
from tho room, leaving her aunt standing like a 
statue in the dear gas light. The passion of 
that young creature had paralyzed her. She, 
so unused to contradiction, so imperial in her 
household, had Bhe lived to be thus braved? 
What right had that miserable wanderer to call 
upon the God that she professed to worship? 
She would not have been more astonished had a 
pauper knelt beside her on the velvet-olad steps 
from which she monthly communed, solely to 
witness the sanctity of her life. Thus astounded 
and overwhelmed, Bhe Btood, till the quick foot¬ 
steps of her niece were lost upon the stairs; 
then, with a deep breath, she sat down to com¬ 
pose herself, and even had resource to an enam¬ 
eled vinagrette that lay upon the toilet-table, 
so much had her nerves been shaken. All this 
had the desired effect, and in a few moments the 
lady was arranging the golden acorns over her 
dark tresses, gathering them in clusters where 
the silver threads lay thickest, and regarding 
herself with great oomplacenoy in the mirror. 

Directly a waiting-woman entered in answer 
to a touch that she had given to the bell. 
“Rachel, there was a serving-girl come here 
just now, did you see her? iB she gone?” 

“No, madam, Bhe fainted in the front-hall— 
fell down like a dead creature before any one 
had time to show her out the other way.” 

“And where is Bhe now?” 

“Lying there yet, as white as snow, and aa 
cold as ice; the girls have been doing their 
best, hut they cannot bring her to.” 

One gentle impulse did arise in the woman s 
bosom, as she heard this. She seized the flask 
that hod juBt soothed her own nerves, and moved 
a step toward the door; but a cold after-thonght 
drew her baok. “ The girl might speak, might 
proclaim hor relationship'before the household 
if she were brought to consciousness under that 
roof. Nay, so littlo did she seem to be ashamed 
of the past, might proclaim her residence o 
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Bellevue, her very pauper condition, before the 
assembled menials.” She laid down the flask 
and turned to the glass, a little paler than be¬ 
fore, but with marvelous self-possession. 

“Send for a carriage, and have her carried 
to the nearest station-house, there should be 
plenty of dootors there; besides, it is their 
doty to see to suoh persons.” 

“But Bhe is insensible, madam,” persisted the 
waiting-woman, who had some feeling. 

“That is nothing,” was the reply, “we cannot 
leave a strange girl lying in the hall.” 

The womau went out muttering to herself, 
and with angry moisture in her eyes. 

The lady seated herself once more, and began 
to arrange the lace of her underaleeves with 
considerable nervousness. Something of human 
feeling was at work in her bosom, and from 


time to time she arose and looked out of the 
window, always with increasing agitation. At 
last, a carriage drove up; and grasping the 
Bllkeu curtain hard with her hand, she half 
dragged it over her, as if afraid to be seen 
watching. She saw, through the dim light, a 
group of persons carrying a prostrate form down 
tho steps leading to her own door. The carriage 
lamps flashed upon a pale face as it was lifted 
upward. Tho woman caught one glance, and 
drew back with a faint thrill of diBmay, The 
face gleamed upward so deathly in its whiteness 
that she cropt from the window, and cowered 
down in her sofa, tormented with the vague fear 
that the dead was appealing to heaven against 
her cruelty. For th® moment, that proud woman 
had the sensation of a murderess. 

(to be continued.) 
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MY UNCLE JOB’S CITY EXPERIENCE. 

BT KBS, M. A. DEKISOH, 


Asst Jodith bustled about like a woman of 
consequence, as decidedly she was. First through 
the kitchen, then the passage way. Finally the 
old-fashioned parlor had a thorough brushing 
up. The china dog with a broken head was 
comfortably adjusted, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence well dusted, and a flower or two stuck 
in its wooden frame, uncle Job’s ohair wheeled 
about, uncle Job’s pipe laid on the mantel, and 
ill things were ready. 

Sana stood out by the old brown door, cap in 
land, ready to toss it up at sight of the Tenor- 
able traveller who had been “way off to Bostin.’’ 
That was a door to speak of, to read of. Of a 
grey green mosaio, seamed and craoked and bat¬ 
tered, it had borne the test of nearly two hun¬ 
ted winters, while the moss itself had turned 
white on its memorable front. 

“There he oomes,” said aunt Judith, in a tone 
of subdued delight; and “hurral here’s the old 
genTman,” shouted Sam, tossing his cap in the 
•ir, "and I've shelled all the com in the garret— j 
hurtal” 

And now behold uncle Job in his arm-chair,: 
Us face displaying a broad grin, his horn caBed : 
'specs fairly laughing as he gazed around with : 
the comfortable idea of being fairly at home. 

“Well, home it home, ain’t it, and the hum- j 
her the better, say I,** exclaimed the good old j 
Mu, with a oonfident nod, ensconsing himself j 
saugly in his ohair. Sam fixed his black eyes j 
®u me, the rogue. 

“Pm Bartain siok of the city, and city folks I i 
e’enamost going to say,” continued the old i 
gentleman, “but I won’t, for there might be a few j 
tiftt straight down good people there, though 1 1 
“wiate they live a leetle outside, ha, ha. What j 
*J you, Sammy, (Bammy was my cousin in 
“Wuag for a farmer) like your place yett” 

“Farmer to the back bone," replied Sam, 

Promptly. ! 


“Specially when that old flail gits thrashing, 
eht Well, I do feel uncommon good-natered 
this morning, and, to tell you the truth, I got 
flustered over there sometimes. I thought bro* 
ther Joe’s family was a leetle put hack when 
they first Bee me, reckon they was surprised— 
maybe, and maybe not; I don’t pertieerleriy care. 

“I thought it was fanny to hear brother's 
fashionable wife say, whenever she introduced 
me to strangers, (p’raps ’twasn’t calkilated for 
my ear) 'he’s husband's brother; very wealthy 

farmer; owns moBt the whole of H-.’ Then 

they was always askin' me questions about my 
beautiful, great farm here, and my fine lots there; 
and how many of my housen was occupied. ’Praps 
they didn’t know I laughed In my sleeve, even if 
’twas too hig for the fashions.” 

“How are all the folks!” asked aunt Judith. 

“Well—pretty well,” eaid uncle Job, in his 
quiet way, “Hester’s grown a beauty, and has 
mighty high ways with her, mighty high. She’s 
like hot-house fruit, jranateral, and in conse¬ 
quence seems a power more than what she is, 
Jenny (they call her Miss Jane—but I can’t 
pucker my mouth) is as nateral as life, just what 
she was last summer when she was out here; but 
Elly, poor girl, looks palo as a water lily. Fact 
is, she’s too good for ’em, any of ’em;” and uncle 
Job struck the floor with his Btaff. “They never’ll 
make ihat girl a fashionable doll. They're ail 
down upon the poor girl because she likes a sen¬ 
sible mechanic—I say I hope she’H have him;” 
down came the cane again. Aunt Judith handed 
him his pipe. 

"Rich,” he muttered, “yes, if.a man’s only 
rich, it’s all folks cares for. If I hadn't a ’bin 
‘husband’s brother, very wealthy farmer—own 

almost the whole of H-do you think I’d a 

been noticed in that great showy parlor of bro¬ 
ther’s. Ho; I wouldn’t a ben noticed no more 
than a beggar.” 
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Uncle Job puffed a few puffs, and then hi 
turned to my cousin, “Sam,” his forefinge: 
wagged accompaniment, “Do you bear this ii 
mind, boy—never measure a man by the lengtl 
of hiB purse—no matter if it’s a pocket-book 
Money’s a plaguey sight more apt to make i 
man moan. It’s a sort of cooper; barrels uj 
the soul and then heads up the barrel; and then t 
great hand writes on the top, something abou 
1 riches,' and a camel, and the ‘eye of a needh 
in capital letters. Sammy, it’s hard work to b< 
rich and good too.* 

“When I got to brother’s,” said uncle Job 
“it was pretty late. Well, I’d been a ridin’ foi 
the first time in the cars, and my head swun 
round like a top. Gracious! how them oars d< 
go,hey? beats all nater, Ideolarel But, Sammy 
I’ve got a little story for you, my boy—oh! th< 
exceeding sinfulness of human nater,” andunol< 
Job heated a sigh, puffed six times, and ther 
continued, “after I’d bin in ’em an hour or so 
and began to git a little used to the lightning, ] 
saw a pale, miniky-looking little fellow, some 
younger than you, Sam—yes, I guess he was con- 
sid’ably so—sitting all alone by himBelf. Thinki 
I ‘that poor child is in trouble,’ and the old 
feeling about the heart oame over me bo strong, 
that 86B I to the conductor, ‘ tell that little fellow 
yonder to come here when the cars Btop again.' 

“So next Btation I got the boy down to me, 
and I Baw his clothes was torn dreadful, and hi* 
hair looked uncombed and neglected like, bo 1 
was bound to help him. So said I to him, ‘how 
far are you going, my boy?’ 

*« ‘To Boston for work,* ho answered. 

“Now I thought it was proper eperited for sc 
little a chap to bo seekin’ a living, and I told 
him bo; encouragement is good, you know, 
Sammy. Then I asked him if he had any 
narrate* and he ehook hia head sad-like, and 


told me that his mother and father had jest died 
of the oholery, and left him and his two little 
sisters, both of ’em babies. I began to feel 
choking like—but I forgot to ask him where his 
Bisters was. 

“‘Well, my lad,* says I, ‘where will you go 
when you get to Boston? what’ll you do?’ Shook 
his head mornful-like, said he didn’t know— 
spos’d he should have to sleep in the streets with 
hiB little sisters, for he hadn’t a cent of money. 
Well, that was awful; I begun to edge my hand 
into my pocket; I took out two dollars and a 
quarter. I stopped at a place and bought some 
gingerbread and crackers; he didn’t eat as if he 
was hungry, because ho said he wanted to save 
’em for his Bisters. I put that two dollar bill in 
his hand, good Boston money, and then,” uncle 
Job buttoned up his coat, “I felt comfortable. 

“By’m by I missed him. Says a gentleman 
to me, ses he, ‘did you give that little rascal 
money, sir?’ 

“I could have—looked hard at that man. Says 
X, ‘I gave a poor, depressed orphan child, who 
has lost his parents by the cholera, and is sup¬ 
porting-’ 

“‘Stop, Bir,’ said the gentleman, ‘and hear 
my story. That little thief got out at South 
Boston, with his father and mother and six 
sisters and four brothers and two first cousins, 
and heaven knows how many second cousins, 
and I haven’t seen my pocket-handkerchief nor 
your cane since.’ 

“Sam, I felt bad, I did,” Baid uncle Job, re¬ 
flectively. 

After a pause, he gave a deep sigh, held his pipe 
reversed till the ashes fell out, shook his head, 
scratched it a little, and in a soft, musing way 
murmured, “I haven’t seen that cane since.” 
But I will tell you more of my uncie Job, per- 
hapB, in a future paper. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And they carried Catharine Lacy to tho sta¬ 
tion-house, still insensible. A doctor was sent 
for, bnt it was a long time before he oame, and 
when he did arrive, the poor girl refused all 
assistance, but lay upon her oouoh, which was 
worse than a beggar’s, racked with a senBe of 
her .utter deBolation, till thought caused fover, 
and fired her whole system with artificial 
strength. 

She spent the night without sleep, and in 
profound darkness, tortured with visions of her 
lost child in his pauper grave, and of its father. 
Per the first time she thought of the latter with 
donht and bitterness. Had he deserted her! 
She had read of these things. And her aunt, 
how cruelly she had taken up the belief of her 
uuworthineBS. What had she dono to be thus 
treated by those who should have protected her! 
Why was she of all human things selected out 
for wrong and insult? 

These were severe questions for a girl not yet 
sixteen to ask of her own prond spirit, in the 
degrading darkness of a'station-house; and if 
her soul was filled with bitterness, when it could 
make no reply, who will wonder. 

It is a terrible thing when a warm, young 
heart learns to distrust humanity, and is thrown 
into the world without shield or buckler, to con¬ 
tend with that coarse reality which crushes out 
all the rich poetry of youth and leaves bitter¬ 
ness in its place. No wonder poor young 
creatures, like Catharine, sometimes become 
reckless and sinful against that society whioh 
begins by being cruel to them. What Catha¬ 
rine might have done, after that night of fearful 
trial, if left wholly to herself, I cannot say; but 
God puts no human soul upon this earth to ! 
leave it altogether snbject to evil infinenoes. i 
When humanity falls, then comes a sweet, low | 
vriee from the throne of God, and those who ; 
listen grow calm and Btrong, as flowers brighten ; 
beneath the warm dew which visits them in the ; 
right-time. 

&ne, Cathariqp was an orphan, but who j 
knows that the mother who has carried all her 


earthly affections to heaven, that they may be¬ 
come purified, is not a better guardian to the 
soul of her child than she ever could have been 
on earth. No, no, Catharine Lacy was not alone 
in all that night. Two spirits hovered around 
her, and when the waves of bitterness would 
have rushed over and filled her soul, they were 
swept half aside, leaving the yonng girl more 
tranquil aud strong of heart than she had been 
for months. 

The heavenly love of a mother, whioh had 
partaken of divinity, and that earthly love, 
which draws us closer to the gates of heaven, 
had watched over the young girl in her deepest 
humiliation. Toward morning, she fell asleep, 
with a fragment of the Lord’s Prayer upon her 
lip. It seemed to her in that half dreamy state, 
OB if her parents were both listening as they had 
done years ago, and smiled to think that she 
was asking help of God once more. All day the 
poor girl slept. Once or twice an officer came 
in to arouse her, but there was something eo 
child-like and happy in her slumber, that he 
went out again leaving her undisturbed. 

Toward nightfall, Catharine awoke, and after 
partaking of some coarse food, which the head 
policeman had ordered for her, she took up her 
little bundle end prepared to go forth into the 
streets again. 

Her plans were no longer in confusion. She 
would ge to Madame So Mark, and ask the 
protection denied by her own relative; this was 
a duty which she owed to George Do Mark, 
before throwing herself upon the wide world. 
She had little hope of conciliating the ecoentrio 
old woman, but resolved for his sake to have the 
interview. Very slowly, for she was still too 
feeble for much exertion, Catharine made her 
way down the city, strengthened by her own 
steady pnrpose, and saved from the torturous 
feelings of suspense by the very hopelessness of 
her project. 

It was nightfall before she reached her desti¬ 
nation. The dim stairg, over whioh she trod, 
creaked glooomily beneath her light footsteps, 
adding to the evil foreboding thst crept closer 
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and oloser around her heart, os she entered the 
shadow of that now half-deserted building. 

Her pace grew more rapid as she advanced, 
for the courage of desperation was upon her; 
and her knock ogainBt the half-closed door of 
Madamo De Mark’s room was clear and firm. 

“Who is wanting met” inquired a sharp, 
snappish voioe, and the door was partly opened. 
“Who is it? you Jane Kelly, come in, my pet, 
come in. Is it good news, or bad, that you bring 
me? Come in out of the passage. What keeps 
yon hanging back bo? Putting on airs, hey? 
making believe you are in no hurry for the mate 
to that ear-ring, the sparkle? All fudge and 
nonsense, just as if I didn’t understand it all. 
Come in with you—there, there, now lift your 
veil.” 

The old woman had drawn Catharine through 
the door with great eagerness, clutching her arm 
with those olaw-like fingers, till the poor ohild 
almost called out with pain. She felt that the | 
old woman was trembling with some emotion, 
which struok her as intense rage, and when 
her veil was drawn aside it rovealed a faoe so 
shrunken and pallid with affright, that for a 
moment the old woman did not recognize it. 

“What? what?” she hissed at last, as the 
certainty of her presence forced itself upon her, 
“you alive and here. Oh! ha, Bhe shall pay for 
this!” 

As she spoke, the wretch clutched her hand 
With a more cruel gripe around the young girl’s 
arm, and gave her a fierce shake.” 

“Alive!—you aliye and here,” she repeated, 
“oh! but some one Bhall pay for this.” 

“You hurt mo,” said Catharine, shrinking 
with pain, “I come to you for help, do not harm ! 
me!” ! 

“Help! to me for help—you, you!” cried the • 
old woman, drawing back and pointing her lean < 
finger almost into Catharine’s face, “help cer- < 
tainly you shall have. Help to the house of| 
correction. I'll help you there certainly. You j 
can depend on mo. But where is the baby, the 
dear littlo infant, what have you done with that, 
hoy?” 

“It is dead!” answered Catharine, with simple 
pathos, “I am all alone.” 

“So the dear littlo baby is dead, is it? what 
a pity! There must have been lota of mourners 
at the funeral. Why didn’t you send for me, 
I’d a come with pleasure.” 

“Don’t,” said Catharine, lifting both her 
hands, and holding their palms out, zb if to 
ward off a blow, “don’t, unless you wish to kill 
me. It was your son’s child.” 

“My son’s child, waa it? oh! yes, I remember 


| now. You were married to my son, as you call 
I him, the last time I saw you. Perhaps you will 
give me another sight of that precious marriage 
certificate.” 

“Don’t ask me for it?” murmured Catharine. 

“And why not? I must look at it again and 
again, before the fact will make itself clear. 
Come, come, let us see the paper.” 

“It is lost!” said Catharine, in a low voice, 
“ there is nothing left but my word to prove that 
I am really and truly your son’s wife I” 

“My son! you will call the young man my 
son, as if he even had a drop of my blood in his 
veins. I tell you he was De Mark’s son by & 

first wife, and I-. Well, yes, I am bis step* 

mother, his father’s widow, and his guardian 

till, till-. But what’s the use of talking! 

You couldn’t understand it.” 

“But I understand this, George is not your 
own son, thank God for that I” 

“No more my son than he is your husband, 
honey bird, be sure of that,” cried the old 
woman, with a Bpiteful laugh. 

Catharine’s eyes sparkled. It was something 
to know that the old woman had really no claim 
on her for respect. 

“But you have always looked upon George as 
a bod, and you know that I am his wife.” 

“Indeed, how do I know that? Let me read 
over the certificate, and then-” 

“He told you that we were married, I am 
sure of it.” 

“But his father never told me that he had 
ever been married, till he brought this boy 
home. Ohl they are deceivers all; don’t put 
any faith in the blood, my dear; but just go 
away like a nice girl and hide your shame in 
the country. I’ll give you a trifle for travel¬ 
ling expenses, and then you might make a 
nice match, where no one ever heard of you 
before.” 

“Hush, madam, I will not listen to this, it 
degrades me and my husband.” 

“Your husband, hal A tender, attentive hus¬ 
band isn’t he? Don’t you wonder when he will 
come back?” 

“Tell me where he is gone. Oh! tell me that, 
and I will trouble you no more!” 

“Why? what would you do?” 

“I would follow him to the uttermost enda of 
the earth, as a true wife should follow the man 
she loves.” » 

“Would you, my dear? But that it just •what 
my son does not want. He has left you, girl, 
and I tell you he will never return, never, never, 
do you hear?” 

“I do not believe it. Sooner or later he wifi 
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come laok to oontradiot the wicked Blander. He 
i 3 not a bad man!” 

«* Just as you please to think, my dear, only 
he is a long time in coming!" 

Catharine gave a quiok motion of the hand, 
bb if to silence the slander, and, turning fiercely 
upon the old woman, demanded if she would 
give her shelter and protection? 

"No, no, my dear, the thing is just impossi¬ 
ble,” answered the old oreature, with jeering 
malice in her look and voice, "that would be 
owning to the world that I gave some faith to 
your romance about Philadelphia, the clergy¬ 
man, and all that.” 

"It is well!” was the reply, and Catharine 
was conscious that a sensation of unaccountable 
relief went with her words. "Now I have nothing 
but God to trust in, all his creatures have for- 
• aaken me.” 

“OhI" ejaculated the old woman, kissing her 
crucifix, “what has God, or the mother of God, 
to do with heretics but to punish their sinB ? Go 
away, dear, go away.” 

"I will,” was the ead reply. "You send me 
out among men like a wild bird into the woods, 
but God takes care even of them.” 

"That’s a nice girl, you’ll go into the country 
away west or east, where no one will ever hear 
of you again. Don’t come back to disgrace the 
poor boy, and I’ll pay your passage in the emi¬ 
grant cars just os far as you will go. Only let 
it be a long way off, and remember, dear, how 
much it will coat me.” 

"No,” answered Catharine, "I cannot leave 
the city till he comes back.” 

"I tell you he never will come back, never! 
You hear me, never! never!” 

Catharine turned very white, and clenched her 
little hand hard on the back of a chair. 

"How do you know this, madam?” she ques¬ 
tioned, in a hAky voice. 

"ile told me bo himself, dear; depend on it 
he never will come back, and never can marry 
you, it would make him a beggar.” 

"Why?" 

“Why, darling? because his father just left 
It in his will that George should never marry 
without my consent; and if he did, that all the 
property should come to me, so, my dear, you 
understand how it would turn out if you were 
really married, he would be a beggar, and I 
rolling in gold—rolling in gold# Ob, if you only 
hid been married, now wouldn’t it have been a 
ran of luck for me? But he won’t do it—not fool 
ttough for that—never thought of Buoh a thing.” 

“Bo you meailkay that George has practised 
* deception on me?” 


"Oh, a little cheat, nothing else, of course 
you understand all about it; the certificate that 
you made so much of, all fudge and nonsense. 
Just go away, darling, as I tell you, he’ll never 
come back till you do, and never then, I dare say,” 

Catharine held by the chair still trembling 
from head to foot. In all her trouble she had 
possessed one source of consolation and strength, 
deep faith in her hushand’s love and integrity. 
Now her very heart seemed uprooted for a mo¬ 
ment, she had no faith in anything. She leaned 
heavily on the chair, grasping it with both bands, 
but her limbs trembled and gave way, she sunk 
! slowly downward, and bowing her face, cried out 
[in bitter anguish, "Oh, my God, what have I 
done that all Thy creatures turn against me? 
Let me die—let me die!" 

Madame Do Mark turned away. At the head 
of her cot was a small hen-coop such as farmers 
use in transporting poultry to market. Through 
the bars of this coop two or three lank, hungry 
fowls were protruding their long necks, and set 
up a low chuckle as if they joined the old woman 
in mocking at the poor girl. 

"Ha, ha, you understand it, dears,” said the 
crone; "here now, my pets, help yourselves.” 
She went to a platter that stood on her deal 
table, and dividing a cold potato with her fingers 
thrust half of it through the bars, and began 
quietly eating the other half, while ehe eyed the 
poor girl with a look of malicious cunning, appa¬ 
rently quite unmindful of the anguish that burst 
from her lips. 

At last Catharine lifted her head and looked 
steadily at the old woman. 

"Madam, if you have deceived me in this, if 
you saw George.” 8he paused, the name nlmoBt 
suffocated her, and goaded with fresh agony she 
'arose to her feet. 

“Woman, woman, as you have dealt with us, 
so will the God of heaven deal with you on your 
deathbed!" 

The next instant Catharine Laoy passed 
through the door rapidly as one flees from an 
impending death blow. 

Madame De Mark looked after her with a 
wild, fierce look; then ehe snatched up her 
crucifix and kiased it. "A heretic, a heretic— 
why should I mind the wards of a heretic? 
What right has Bhe to call on God?" 

But her grim features worked with fear long 
after flhe ceased speaking, and she repeatedly 
kissed the crucifix In her band as if striving to 
bribe protection from it. 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed when there 
was another knock at the door, and Jane Kelly, 
the hospital nurse, presented herself. 
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“Oh, you have come at last!” exclaimed the 
old woman. “What news this time?” 

“I have come for the other ear-ring, it’s all 
right this time!” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes, dead, I gave him to my favorite nurse. 
The Irish woman wanted him, but I proved that 
she lay in a dead sleep from drinking the very 
night before we sent her home, so my woman got 
tho child.” 

“And it is dead, ha?” 

Jane nodded her head. “Paregoric for break¬ 
fast, cordial between whiles, and laudanum at 
night, that nurse always has quiet babies, can 
lay ’em down anywhere in a corner as on a shelf. 
If they wake up and cry, more drops, you know, 
you can’t think how nat’rally they go to tho 
other sleep at last; it’s quite beautiful.” 

“ But this one, don’t talk of sleep, iB it dead?” 

“As a door naill” 

“La—a,” ejaculated the old woman, with a 
Bort of distrustful exultation, “if I could believe 
you now!” 

Jane fired up in an instant. 

“I see—this is to get rid of payiDg over the 
other ear-ring, but it won’t do, I’m not to be 
taken in that wny. Goodness knows the whole 
set wouldn’t half pay me for the trouble and 
risk, to soy nothing of one’s soul. So it’s no use 
putting on airs, I’ve earned the ear-ringg, and I 
mean to have ’em!” 

“Thero now, dear, there now, what an ado 
you aro making, and all for nothing at all; dear 
me, who said a word about not giving you the 
ring, but the mate, just let me see that, and we 
will put them together; earned them, indeed 
I think you have, dear, and more than that by a 
good deal. Certainly, my dear, you shall have 
more than that.” ® 

“Oh, thank you! I deserve it at any rate, 
though the girl did escape.” 

“Deserve it, my pet, of course you do, and 
twice os much, but give me the ring.” 

“Not exactly!” answered Jane Kelly, “I was 
not fool enough to bring it here.” 

“Then you haven’t it about yon.” 

“No, why should I?” 

“Oh, no, why Bhould yon—but yon haven’t 
pawned or sold it, have you?” 

“Of course I haven’t; none of your fine ladies 
will get a chance to flourish in them diamond 
ear-rings now, I tell yon; they cost too much 
for that, and what I’ve earned I can afford to 
wear as well as the best on’em.” 

“But why didn’t you put it in your ear to¬ 
night, I shonid just like to see 'em sparkling 
each side of them rosy cheeks, whv it’d be 


a treat to see them and your eyes a flashing 
together. I wiBh you'd brought ’em, dear.” 

“Well,” answered Jane, smoothing back her 
hair with great oomplaoenoy, “it’s no use talk¬ 
ing about it now, for one ear-ring is safe in my 
trunk, at the hospital, and the other, you know, 
iB somewhere in the room here, so it stands to 
reason they can’t outshine my two eyes to¬ 
night.” 

“Oh, ho,” ejaculatedmadame, softly, “inyour 
trunk, well, I should a thought it would have 
been safer in your pocket.” 

“Not at all. I keep the store-room key my¬ 
self, and no one gets to my trunk now, I tell 
you; the matron would give her eyes to see 
what’s in it; but no, olose bind, close find is my 
motto.” 

“And bo yon must have the mate to that ring 
to-night,” said Madame De Mark, after a mo- 1 
ment’s reflection.” 

“Must have the mate to that ring to-night,” 
repeated Jane, with a eelf-oonfidont toss of the 
head. 

“Well, now, how sorry I am, dear, but the 
room isn’t Bnfe for things so costly, you know, 
and it was only yesterday I sent it down to the 
bank.” 

“Indeed,” drawled Jane Kelly, eyeing her 
friend distrustfully, “so you aro certain there is 
no mistake about tho bank. It don’t lioppen to 
be under the bed now, in a little, morocco bor, 
inside of one with iron clamps?” 

“What, what!” exclaimed the old woman, 
starting up fiercely, “you know this, you have 
been peeping and prying about my room, hey? 
but it ian’t there, I Bent boxes and all down to 
the bank, so you can try at your game there, 
perhaps you’ve got a skeleton key or something 
of that sort.” 

“No,” said Jane, rising in a fury, “but I've 
got tho power to make you suffdfr, and I will, if 
that ear-ring isn’t forthcoming by to-morrow 
night; my oath is good yet, if I have been in 
the penitentiary, and one picks up a little law 
now and then in the institution. It’s no joke to 
bribe & person to murder.” 

“Ha, you’re oute, dear—very cute; so you will 
make oath to that, hey!” 

“Yes, I will make oath to that, if the diamond 
ear-ring in my trank hasn’t a mate by this time 
to-morrow night.” 

“Bat you forget,” cried the old woman, “(hat 
the baby is -dead." 

“Not at all, Madame De Mark, I recom¬ 
mended the nurse, that was all, she has had 
plenty of children before fr<jjfche Alms-house.” 

Madame De Mark moved restlessly in btf 
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seat awhile, and a look of crafty thought stole 
over her face. At last she began to smile, and 
winding her fingers softly around each other as 
if caressing herself for a pleasant idea, she said, 
"Oh, very well, to-morrow night you may 
some again, everything shall be ready. You 
and I are not going to quarrel, dear; come 
to-morrow night, that’s a dear.” 

“Yes, I will come,” answered Jane, brusquely, 
“depend on that.” 

She arose, and folding the shawl around her 
with a defiant air, went out, muttering, “Yes, 
yes, we’ll settle this business to-morrow night, 
no mistake about that.” 

After she was gone, madame stood for a mo¬ 
ment listening till the sound of her footsteps 
died on the stairs, then she dragged out the iron- 
bound box, took out the odd ear-ring and throat 
it in her bosom. Snatching np a queer, old 
bonnet, with a orown like a muskmellon, and a 
front like a sngar-scoop, ehe framed her witoh- 
like faoe in it, and stole out of the chamber, 
treading like a oat and in reality appearing to 
see in the dark like one. 

Jane Eelly had proceeded bnt a few paoes 
from the outer door when madame reached the 
pavement. Very few persons were in the street 
at that time of tho evening, for, though not very 
late, the building was deep in the commercial 
heart of the city, and few persons ever spent 
the night there. 

“ Oh, there he is.” Ae the old woman uttered 
these words she darted across the street and 
seised a policeman by tho arm. 

“Burglary—burglary—1 have been robbed. 
The thief has been trying at my door again—I 
h»ve tracked her now. There the woman goes, 
•eke her, seise her, she has robbed me of a 
diamond ear-ring; I swear it, I am ready to 
testify, here is the mate; eeiie her, or she will 
be oft” *t 

As she epoke, the old women drew the car- 
dug from her bosom and held it up in the light 
of a Btreet-lamp. The man gave one glance at 
the sparkling stones and darted forward aftet 
Jsue Kelly, who was gliding off like ft shadow in 
fte distance. 

Hadame pnt np her jewel, and followed the 

policeman, chuckling softly to herself. 

“Is this the person?” said the policeman, 
hading Jane Kelly baok, with a strong grasp on 
“Orarm. “Havel caught the rffeht bird?” 

"That is the woman,” replied the old woman, 
Peering into Jane’s face, “I should know hoi 
•tuoBg a thousand.* I caught her in my room, 
Wt ten minutes *£, robbing my money-box; 
Wted the door-look when I was out buying 


groceries; had this very ring in her hand; 
you’ll find the box open on the floor just as she 

left it. 1 trod softly, light as a feather, darted 
in upon her, snatched this from her band—she 
ran—I after her, and here she isl” 

Jane Kelly Btood before her noouser as she 
uttered these charges, dumb with astonishment, 
and pale with dismay. She looked from the 
policeman to tho old woman and baok again 
with a wild stare. 

“What is tho witch at now?” she said, at last, 
in a frightened voice, winoing under the graBp 
fixed on her arm. “Let me go, I haven’t done 
nothing; I’m a hired nurse at Bellevue Hospital 
—a paid nurse, do you understand?” 

“Is she?" inquired the man, turning to Ma¬ 
dame De Mark. 

“Don’t know anything about her, sir, save 
her hanging about my building about ten days 
ago, first and last time I ever saw her till now. 
That night I walked in the streets from twelve 
o’clock at night till three in the morning, the 
priest made me do it as a penance, when I got 
homo the mate to this wns gone from my money 
box, to-night she came after another haull” 

Jane Kelly turned upon her fierce and pale. 
“Woman, you lie!" broke from lips that trem¬ 
bled so with fear and passion that ihe words 
came almost in a whisper. 

“Of course I do, no one ever told the troth 
about a thief—of course it’s all a story, perhaps 
the magistrate ’ll think so." 

“You do not mean to have me really taken 
up?” 

“Of coarse not; you've committed burglary 
ou my premises, robbed me of diamonds worth 
five hundred dollars, and tried to do it again, 
but of course I ain’t going to take you up, dear; 
perhaps I’m tender-hearted, perhaps X love you 
too much, perhaps you'll be marched off to the 
police-office without another minute’s time for 
abusing me! Mr. Policeman just move on, X am 
ready. It isn’t too late yet, and I want to get 
home again!” 

“I won’t go—I charge that woman with mur¬ 
der, perjury, false imprisonment. She's an imp, 

: a wretch, a wild beast, I tell you take her up, I 
j charge her with something worse than stealing.” 

I Jane straggled fiercely ns Bbe hurled these 
; words hack upon her accuser, and almost 
; wrenched her arm from the policeman. 

! “Hush, be quiet, I say!” commanded the 
I man, sternly, “I’ll have no more of this; come 
; along, marm, we’ve held court long enough in 
! the street. If we wait much longer the magia- 
! trate will he gone ” 

! “Oh, I’m ready, I’m in a hurry to go,” said 
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madame, with her glittering eyes turned on her 
viotim; “it isn’t me that delays you, walk on I’U 
follow with all the pleasure in the world; per¬ 
haps she’s got the mate to this about her l” 

“No such thing,” exclaimed Jane, with an¬ 
other burst'of passion, “you know well enough 
that I told you it was in my trunk.” 

“OhI” ejaculated the officer, with a glance at 
the old woman, who gave back a significant nod, 
and cast another jeering glance at the woman. 

“Did you tell me that? thank you, dear, it’s 
pleasant to find a person so frank. You hear, 
sir, she confesses. Kind, isn’t it?” 

Jane was about to speak, and probably in her 
wrath might have committed herself still further, 
but the policeman dragged her forward. She 
made a little resistance at first, but at last moved 
on more patiently, though still burning with in¬ 
dignation, which was likely to break forth to her 
disadvantage the moment she was allowed to 
speak again. 

Madame De Mark seemed to be aware of this, 
for though she appeared to follow the officor and 
his chaTgo, every few minutes she would glide 
up to tho side of her victim, and whisper some 
taunt or jeer that stung the woman’s wrath into 
fresh vigor, and in this state' she was placed 
before the magistrate. 

Tho moment she entered the police-office, 
Madame Do Mark changed her whole manner; 
the glitter of her eyes was Bubdued, her de¬ 
meanor became quiet, and notwithstanding her 
rags and general untidiness, thero wnB some¬ 
thing about her which bespoke a knowledge of 
good society and its usages. Besides her face ! 
boro evidence of a keen intellect, the more re-1 
markable from tho squallid poverty of her ap- j 
pearance. j 

Sho advanced before tho judge, and made her 
chargo in a clear, truthful manner, that left no 
room for doubt, though the magistrate seemed 
a good deal astonished by the value of the pro¬ 
perty stolen; and when madame, with her usual 
boast, spoke of rolling in gold, an incredulous 
Bmile stole across his lips. 

Madamo Do Mark saw the smile, and a little 
of her natural shrewishness broke forth. 1 


“You don’t believe me, you think, perhaps, I 
Stole the things first myself,” she said, sharply. 

“No, I do not trouble myself to think of any 
thing that has not taken the form of evidence,” 
said tho judge, smiling with an expression that 
madame liked still less than the first; “to-mor¬ 
row we will look into the case, If you will appear 
against the woman.” 

“But you will lock her up—you will not allow 
her to go home?” cried the old woman, eagerly, 
“she will hide my diamonds away, and I shall 
never see them again l” 

The magistrate waved his hand aB if to silence 
further speech, and writing on a Blip of paper, 
handed it to tho officer. 

“Come,” said the officer, touching Jane. 

The woman turned sharply upon him. 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“Into another wing of the Tombs: don’t make 
a disturbance now, but come peaceably.” 

“Not unless this wretch goes with mo,” cried 
the woman, furiously. “I tell you she is ten 
thousand times worse than a thief, sho wanted 
me to commit murder, to let one of the sweetest 
creatures that ever lived starve on her sick bed, 
she tried to bribe me with that very ear-ring. I 
tell you, gentlemen, she is more of a murderer 
than I am a thief ten thousand times overl” 

She was interrupted by a laugh, low and quiet, 
but which shook madarae’s meagre form from 
head to foot. 

“Pleasant charges, very,” she observed, ad¬ 
dressing the magistrate, “perhaps I stole my 
own jewels.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” murmured the judge, 
scarcely above his breath, but madame heard it. 

“Yes,” she added, “and perhaps I engraved 
my own name on the back.” 

She held out the ear-ring, and the judge saw 
G. Do Mark engraved on the antique setting. 
Ho had heard tho name, and^low gazed with 
great curiosity on its owner, for with all her 
apparent poverty he knew her to be one of the 
wealthiest women in New York. He handed 
back tho ear-ring with a bow, and waving his 
hand, ordered the prisoner to be removed. 

(to be continued.) 
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WHY I DIDN’T MARRY FLORA GOODMAN. 


BY KISS ABIDE GRAY. 


Ohb day I -was rummaging among my unole 
Joe's papers, and found a rough sketch with this 
title. Here it is. I was sitting last summer 
smoking a cigar with my friend, Tom Fairbanks. 
It was at Bookaway, and we were lounging in 
our own room, with our feet derated on the 
window-bench. Best way in the world of sitting 
that Wonder if ladies nerer try it when no one 
is near? Guess they do. We had smoked two 
cigars, and commenced on the third. There’s 
something very strange about a cigar—it makes 
cue cool in hot weather, and warm in cold 
weather. And there’s a great deal in enjoying 
it with a crony i Tom was a fast friend of mine, 
and a fine fellow—yea, a real fine fellow—there 
was something in him. He Was fond of society, 
and a great favorite with the ladies, and now as 
I looked off over the leaping wares and mused— 
cigars always promote reflection, they’re a real 
inoral institution, and that’s why the clergy 
patronise them, I suppose—as X smoked and 
Based, I wondered why he had nerer been 
caught in any of the nets spread for him. There 
was a tall, dark-eyed beauty who had made a i 
great impression on his heart. He had danced i 
and flirted through a whole New York season i 
with her, and from the way in whieh they both 
denied it, X had really beliered them engaged. 
But Tom had suddenly drawn off, and left the 
jonng lady to point her toes and cnrl her raren 
Hnglete for some one else. I nerer knew the 


I saying, “And so you went to know why I didn’t 
I marry Miss Goodman.” 

“Yes, I thought papa had been spoken to, and 
the bridal dresses ordered.’’ 

“No, I nerer had anything to do with Mr. 
Goodman farther than to settle myself in his 
chair when he left the parlor clear for me in the 
erening. Flora generally sat on an ottoman— 
long-waiBted people look better on ottomans, you 
know.” 

“Well, you didn’t tire of long waists, did yon? 
I thought you admired ererything about Miss 
Flora.” 

“So I did, then; that's my reflection now. 
And she was a rery beautiful girl—a rery fine 
one in many respecte.” 

"And she had the ‘go’ about hero too—some¬ 
thing rery stylish. What’s the reason sbo didn’t 
enit you, Tom?” 

“She did, all but ono thing.” 

“Yon wero very long in finding that out 
then.” 

“It was something I saw that led mo into the 
secret.” 

“Well, ont with it, or I’ll duok you the very 
next time we go in bathing.” 

“You shall haro the story. You may call me 
foolish to take notice of such a thing, but I'm a 
little peculiar sometimes. I was to wait upon 
Miss Goodman to a party. I had ordered a 
magnificent bouquet, and talked to my washer- 


reason of this, Aid with my mind full of those woman an extra five minuteB about tho ‘getting 
uooghts, I suddenly turned on Tom, and asked up’ of my linen. I had my moustache trimmed, 
™a why it was that he didn’t marry Flora Good- and got a new pair of patentleathers. I really 

looked well that night. Though I believe there 
Tom took his oigar from his month, looked at is no connection save the alliteration between sen- 
ne, arched hie eyebrows, and then commenced sibility and scrubbing-brashes, even the house- 
pnffing again. maid gazed at mo with a sort of pathetic admira- 

“Ho, bnt tell mo; you wore rery much taken tion as I came down Btairs. I never saw Flora 
flat quarter once.” more enchanting, and I glanced round Mr. Good- 

Tom made no reply but to throw open his man’s richly furnished drawing-roomB, thinking 
*tBar a little more—Tom and I had mounted it would bo quite comfortable to walk in and 
jrca cellars since we come to Bookaway. There hang up my hat there. I handed Miss Flora 
•“JtMng out of Mm. into the carriage as tenderly as possible. She 

d the lady out yon, Tom?” kept me waiting a long time in the dresBing- 

ought this would rouse him. “No,” was room, a thing I abominate, but I was enough of 
smphatie responS|^, j a j 0Ter then to be as patient as Job. 

then knooked off tho ashes of his oigar, f “I tucked the young lady under my anp, and 
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We descended to the parlor. Joe, don’t yon wish 
the old fashion would come baok when tho gen¬ 
tleman handed the lady at arm's-length, by the 
tips of her extended fingers? There was oppor¬ 
tunity then for some display of one’s bringing 
«p—a slow, graceful ourtaey, and a finished 
bow.” 

“Well enough for yon fellows that are so 
proud of your figures," said I, “but some of us 
are glad to get through the ceremony any way, 
without displaying onr awkward Bhoulders and 
In-the-way arms—and if I might hint it, some 
ladies would not make it a very gracefut opera¬ 
tion.” 

“Oh! if it were tho fashion it would bo taught 
as a science; part of one’s course at dancing- 
sohool.” 

“You ore not yet to learn, Tom, that there are 
some limbs, mole and female, that never can he 
made to work easy—the dancing-master cannot 
impart grace where nature has not properly pre¬ 
pared the material.” 

“Well, at any rate, we made our entree in- 
style that night. Flora’s smile and bend were j 
faultless, and X can make a pretty good bow. ] 
The evening passed. Flora's behavior to myself 
and others hit the lady-like thing to a nicety. 
Her courtesies wore shown so gracefully and so 
generally os to exhibit no marked preference, 
and yet there was an air, a alight manner, visi¬ 
ble only to myBelf, in her way of receiving my 
attentions that was flattering in the extreme. 
Supper came. Terrapins and champagne make 


one feel very complacent; but I was not quite 
so much exalted as not to notice everything 
Flora did. She was standing near an old gentle¬ 
man, quite an aged man, over seventy, I should 
think, with a kind, benevolent face. He seemed 
attracted by her beauty, and was talking to her 
with a pleased expression of interest that made 
one love ae well as reverenoe the silver hairs 
upon his temples. But she seemed uneasy. She 
did not attend to what he was saying. He w»3 
no dandified youth who might ask her to ride, 
or take her to Maillard’s, or send her bouquets, 
and so he was not worth wasting her time on. 
Suddenly she interrupted him in the middle of a 
sentenoe with, ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ and 
turning her baok upon him, commenced a con¬ 
versation with a fellow that walks Broadway 
with his glove half-off to show his diamond 
rings. As Bhe took hiB am to promenade, she 
caught the old gentleman’s look, surprised, hurt 
and aggrieved. But no expression of regret 
oame over her countenance. Her head was car¬ 
ried as easily as before, and her glance as bright 
It was enough for me. I never forgot Flora 
Goodman’s rudeness to that old man. To Bay 
the least, there is nothing more ungraceful in a 
young girl than any lack of respect or attention 
to old age, and it shows a want, a great want of 
something, a radical defect somewhere. The jig 
was up from that night; and that, my dear 
fellow, is why I did not marry Flora Goodman." 

XYe Bmoked another cigar, Tom and I, and 
then began to dress for the evening’s farce. 
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HE It BERT MOLEEN. 

BT JENNIE WEST. 
OOSCLOBEB PEON PAOE 33 . 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Two years tod passed away sinoe Horbert left 
America and settled in London, known only to a 
few friends by his own name, he had under an 
assumed one become quite popular as a poet and 
dramatist. One evening, as he was leaving the 
theatre, after the successful performance of a 
play he had just published, he heard his name 
pronounced just behind him, and turning round 
he perceived Mr. Stewart with a female on his 
arm that Herbert supposed must be Annie, but 
oh! how changed from the blooming belie he had 
last seen her. 

“We have been watching you all the evening,” 
said Mr. Stewart, as they shook hands. “Annie 
discovered and pointed you out soon after we 
took our seats, but you were so interested in the 
performance you could not look about you." 

“Why, when did you arrive? Where are you 
staying? Can you answer all my questions at 
once? But toll me ftot how you are, Annie." 

"Annie’s health has been poor for a long while, 
she is now a little better, she says. It is on her 
account we are here. The physicians thought 
travelling would improve her. But we are at 
—■—, come round in the morning. I am afraid 
my pet wiil not be so well being out so late to¬ 
night.” 

“Oh, yes, papa, I feel bettor." 

“Well, my dear, wrap your Bhawl closer around 
you as wo go to the carriage—Herbert, be sure 
to come." 

“Most assuredly. Good night” 
CHAPTER IX. 

“Mv child’s life is in your hands, Herbert. 
Tea know not what it has cost me to make this 
Confession, but what weakness will not a father 
commit who sees Ms child dying—fading away 
Wore him day after day—aye, year after year, 
for ever since you loft us, Herbert, she has been 
declining"—he paused. 

Ihe young man. sat with hia head bowed on 

ftc table near him, motionless and silent. 

"I have Immense weaRh, Herbert—but you 
cut rise without it,\you have talents that will 
W»g yon fame. I would not speak as though 


bribing you, it is the life of my darling I would 
have you save, if possible—if not, you can at 
least make her few days pass moro happily. You 
say you aro still unengaged, what-” 

“Mr. Stewart, I will be frank with you. I 
have loved—deeply, uncliangably—but she whom 
I loved is-” 

“Dead!” asked Mr. Stewart, anxiously, as 
Ilerbert paused. 

"She is now the wife of another,” said Her¬ 
bert, with an effort; after n few moments silence 
he added, “You now know all. I can never blot 
out the love I have foil for one—the ideal of my 
youth, but I have ever loved Annio as a brother. 
It shall bo as you say—but will she consent after 
hearing what I have told you?” 

"Why tell her, Herbert? Forgive me—hut 
oh, you cannot know what I have suffered—to 
see my cMld, my beautiful, my only one, sinking 
into the grave that took my wife from me in one 
short year from our marriage! But I cannot 
press you more, Herbert—I dare not—forgive 
mo.” 

“It shall bo as you wish, my life shall be 
devoted to your daughter—perchance I may bo 
of some service in the world yet. I have felt os 
though every person had something to live for 
except myself. I seemed to be a useless atom 
upon the earth’s surface. You have given me a 
part to perform, oh, assist me now in tho per¬ 
formance of it.” He arose and placed his hand 
in that of Mr. Stewart, who pressed it fervently, 
saying, 

“How can I ever thank you—but oh, if Annie 
should only learn how I have humbled myself— 
yes, and her too in your eyes." 

“No, no, my dear sir, you have only opened 
my eyes. I ought to he glad to know that there 
aro any on the earth that lovo mo. I shall ever 
Btrivo to be worthy of tho confidence and trust 
you have reposed in me—but you will help mo- 
yon know my heart now, you will always under¬ 
stand me, and be near to sustain me?" Mr. 
Stewart bowed, and pressing Herbert’s hand was 
about leaving tbo room, but was detained by the 
latter, who said hesitatingly, “Do not ask mo to 
spook to Annio first on this subject. You can 
with delicacy and propriety prepare her for-” 
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“Yes, I will save you that trial; but may I 
speak as though I had”—there was a flush passed 
over his faoe as he spoke it—“received the pro* 
posal from you?” 

“Certainly, any other proceeding might arouse 
her suspicions—but I leave it all with you. Be¬ 
lieve mo, my dear Bir, you will always find me 
willing to do all in my power to promote the 
happiness of Annio.” 

CHAPTER X. 

The shades of evening were falling as Louise 
sat by the couch on which her sister reclined. 
Pale and wan, yet very beautiful were the fea¬ 
tures of Helen Loraine, as she lay with her eyes 
half closed, and her thiu fingers wandering among 
the pretty curls of little Willie, liis sister’s babe, 
that was slcoping by her side. Two years had 
but perfected the beauty of Louise, which was 
of a very different style from Helen, her full' 
bust, blooming cheeks, and cheerful elasticity of] 
movement contrasting strongly with the pallor 
and languor pervading Helen. 

“We start to-morrow for France, dear, Bunny 
France,” said Louise, with animation. “I know 
you will bo woll by the time we reach our native 
country.” 

Helen smiled sadly as 6ho replied, “It may be 
so, Louise, and wo will go over all the grounds 
around the old chateau, and visit each morning 
our father and mother’s grave, and we will plant 
the sweetest roses by them.” 

Yes, and visit all our old friends. They will 
be so rejoiced to see us in possession of our old 
home again, and wo will play hide and seek, 
Helen, as wo used to among the holly bushes. 

I hear my husband coming—shall I light the 
lamp?” 

“Not if you can do without, I much prefer the 
moonlight.” 

“Yes, I can see very well to get his slippers 
and gown,” dnd placing them by the arm-chair, 
she hurried to meet him at the door. 

“I have heard from Herbert,” said the doctor, 
as soon as ho was seated. “A friend of mine has 
received a letter from Mr. Stewart, who writes 
that Herbert is in London, and is now his son- 
in-law, having lately married the young heiress. 

I always thought he loved her. Strange, very 
strange,” mused he, as if to himself, “I never 
could hear from him before, if he was in Lon¬ 
don.” 

“I am so glad,” said his wife, “that you have 
heard from him. It always troubled you, not 
knowing what had become of him,” 

“How do you feel, Helen, any more strength 


with which to begin our trip? Hal” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he felt her pulse, “someting wrong 
here—nervous, very—why what have you been 
doing, receiving the farewells of your dear five 
hundred friends to-day—iB that it?” 

“Oh, no,” said Louise, “she has seen but few 
to-day, and I thought her mnoh better, and 
Willie would stay with her, and I expect he has 
worried her. I will take him away.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

A very happy bride was Annie. It seemed as 
if new life had been given to her. Her step be- 
oame more buoyant, and a slight tint of the rose 
again visited her cheek, and her fond father 
flattered himself that his darling would yet be 
spared to comfort him in coming years. Herbert 
was not so deceived, he knew how frail the flower 
committed to his care, and he watched over it 
with increasing tenderness and anxiety. The 
deep love and Bweet temper of his young wife 
could but awaken more interest in his heart, 
but while thus admiring and loving, and though 
devotedly loved by her, there was still a void to 
him that nothing could fill. He was more cheer¬ 
ful than before his marriage, he felt there was 
some one who loved and cared for him, and he 
did not brood over his disappointments in loneli¬ 
ness now, but devoted himself to the young being 
who bad loved him for years. 

He hod wealth now, and many would have 
been glad to have been his friends, but he cared 
not for them, but was only intimate with the few 
that had known and respected him as the poor 
author. Yet Herbert did not affect to despise 
wealth, but acknowledged the advantage he de¬ 
rived from it, as he could now give free scope to 
his mind and pen without the thoughts of re¬ 
muneration to trouble him and fetter his bold 
spirit. It often seemed to Herbert that he pos¬ 
sessed two lives, or existed in two separate states, 
both of which had for him pleasure, yet mingled 
with pain. When with Annie, her sunny smiles 
and affectionate manner won him from his cus¬ 
tomary coldness and reserve, and ho would smile 
and converse as of old, though the remembrance 
of her feeble health, and how frail a tie bound 
her to earth would cause his heart to sink, and 
he would press her slight form to his bosom with 
a silent prayer that God would spare her to him, 
nor leave him entirely alone again with nothing 
to live for—thus when with Annie, he Beemed to 
livo for her alone. Yet when Herbert sat in his 
study alone, engaged in writing, there ever ap* 
peered a pair of soft, dark eyes looking down 
upon him very unlike Anni e’s, and he felt as in 
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the presence of ono who know every emotion of poverty and privation, and had raised her Bp a 
Ha sonl, and under whose influence he thonght friend in a strange land, one who had been a 
sad wrote. He had often tried to free himself kind brother to her, and an affectionate husband 
from this delusion, but his efforts were all use- to her sister, and had left his native land to 
less, tho imago of the loved ono of his youth gratify their longings to reside in their loved 
seemed ever by his side in these silent hoars France. 

passed in his study—he wrote for Sdm, and As Helen thns mused, she reproached herself 
when he composed his most brilliant productions, for not being happier when Bho had so many 
the look of approval in those calm, spirit eyes blessings. “And why am 1 not!” she asked her 
was dearer far to him than tho applause with heart—“why am I not happy! I am wealthy— 
which the world greeted them. Sometimes he I have many friends—a sweet sister, a kind 
thought that it was unjust to Annie to let the brother, a pleasant home. Why is there still a 
image of another share tho heart she believed longing after something more! Bo I still regard 
wholly her own, would intrude and cause him : one who remembered me not?—do I still worship 
unhappy hours, though he strove not to reproach a phantom ? Foolish creature'that I am 1” Sho 
himself for that which he could not possibly pro- turned hastily as though to fly from her own 
teat Thus the months passed away, and the ! thoughts, and met Louise, who handed her a 
hippy Annie would road and praise with ohildish small parcel, saying, “Here, take this, you 
enthusiasm each new work of her husband’s, un- : naughty girl. It’s your birth-day, and you con 
conscious of the connection which Herbert ever j take it, but you don’t deserve it,” and Louise 
felt between them and his spirit companion. ; shook her head laughingly at her. Helen undid 
Before their marriage Annie had onoe spoken it and found an elegant handkerohief, delicately 
of his unole’s wife as a very beantiftil woman, embroidered, and trimmed with superb lace, 
and asked bim if he bad ever seen her, but the “How very beautiful! and your own work too. 
cold and evasive reply showed her that it was Many, many thanks, sister dear—but why did 
unpleasant to him, and thinking that Herbert you call me naughty!” 
bed not recovered from the unkind feelings whioh “Why, haven’t I been five weeks embroidering 

he had entertained toward his undo, She forebore that for your wedding handkerchief, and did you 
mentioning his name again, or that of his wife, not this very afternoon send poor Jules off with 

a rejeotion half-orusbing-" 

“Never mind Jnles,” said Helen, smiling, “he 
CHAPTER XII. will get over his disappointments, if he has had 

Tbs rays of the setting sun lingered about any.” 
the old chateau, as though reluotant to quit its “But seriously, Helen, I don’t know what you 
beantifol gardens, terraoes and fountains. It do expect. Jules is handsome, intelligent, and 
wa situatod but a league from Paris, and was wealthy enough.” 

now again the homo of Helen Loraino and her “Oh, yes, I don’t oare for wealth now, yon 

deter. The unde who bad robbed them of their know, I have plenty.” 

estate had died suddenly, and his brother, a very “Well, he is young." 

different kind of person, on examination of his “As to that I do not know but he ib too yonng. 

papers, found what he had long suspeoted was the What do you say ! Let me see—Jules is a good 

owe, that its rightful owners wore the orphans deal younger than your husband, and I am older 

that had been compelled to leave it three years than you, so I-” 

before. Ho traced them out, and restored to “Now you hush your nonsense about our age. 
them their rightful inheritance. My huBbnnd is plenty young for me. But serf* 

On the western piajia, watching the purple onsly, Helen, I don’t know what kind of a man 
•ad golden clouds, stood Helen, her beautiful would suit you. Handsome, wealthy, intelligent, 
brew touohed by a gleam of the setting sun. and very devoted, what was laoking?” 

Voty lovely she looked, and her rather pensive “Love for him,” said Helen, quietly, 

feataree lighted np with a quiet smile, as her “Well, you are a strange girl I should like 

eyes tamed from the gorgeous heavens to tho to see you in love. Bat I am afraid such a piece 
beautiful landscape before her. She wag again of perfection as you would expect will not be 
hi her native land, the plaoe of her birth, the discovered soon. I hope I shall live to see him 
home of her parents. Many reoolleotionB of though.” 

“*>» days were awakened by the familiar ob- “I don’t think you will see me throw my arms 
jMs around her. Her heart swelled with grati- around his neck the first time we meet, if you 
to .God, who had rescued her from a life of do.” 
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“Come—come, no more of that, if thou lOTeat 
me.” • 

CHAPTER XIII, 

Annie Moleen lay upon her dying bed. Not 
a fond father’8; or husband’s love, nor the best 
medical skill London afforded could longer keep 
the grim foe at bay. The healthful glow that 
had tinged her cheek the first year of her mar- 
riago was gono with the elasticity of her Btep. 
For months the tide of life had been ebbing, 
ebbing, and now it was at its lowest. Young and 
beautiful, she must leave tho world that was now 
so bright and beahtiful, bo full of happiness to 
her. Her father, pale and feeble with the anguish 
of his heart, bent over one side of her couoh, 
while on tho other knelt Herbert, his eyeB at 
times fixed with a despairing glance upon her 
fading features, but oftener with his face pressed 
down against the pillows. 

She lay with her eyes dosed, and an expres¬ 
sion of pain on her countenance, her breath 
coming with difficulty, and the dew of death 
gathering upon her snowy brow. After a few 
moments she seemed to breathe freer, and open¬ 
ing her eyes she glanced from father to husband 
several times, then with an effort she placed her 
arm around Herbert’s neok, and drew his face 
down oloso to her’s, murmuring as she did so, 
“Dear, dearest husband, do not grieve so, you 
have been very kind to me, and oh, how happy 
I have been with you, it seemed as though along 
life-time were too short a time to love you—but 
I must leave you now.” 

“Annie, Annie, I cannot give you up!” ex¬ 
claimed tho distressed Herbert. 

“Oh, yes, Herbert,you can trust me to God— 
Ho will tak© mo to Him—Ho gave, He takes— 
His will be done. Dear Herbert, try to be re¬ 
conciled to whatever He doeth. There have been 
times when it,would not have seemed so hard to 
me to die, but God knowothbest—He has let me 
live two years with you, darling, and oh, they 
have been very, very happy years”—her voice 
sank, and she seemed to close her eyes from 
weariness, while a smile lingered over her lips. 
Soon she resumed, “Do not mourn after I am 
gone, try to be cheerful, happy. I would not 
have my memory a shadow darkening your life. 
Think of me as happy, strive also to be happy. 
Remember what I say,” she turned to her father. 
“Father, my dear father, I am going, but you 
will have Herbert with you. He will ever be a 
son to you, I know. You must love ono another 
and stay .together for my sake. Do not feel so 
troubled, father. Kiss me, dear father. Do not 


stay he** when I am gone, you and Herbert 
; must travel, you must not remain in this place— 
; farewell, father—Herbert, my dear Herbert”— 
her voioe had gradually grown fainter, Herbert 
; held his ear closer, thinking she was still whis¬ 
pering, but no sound, no breath come from those 
closed lips, they were still in death! 


: CHAPTER YX. 

| Mr. Stewart and Herbert left England soon 
! after Annie’s death. They visited Italy, and 
j remained there many months. Among its inte- 
| resting ruins Herbert took more pleasure than 
[ he had supposed he ever could take in anything 
| again, and its delightful olimate had benefited 
! Mr. Stewart’s health, which had failed consider- 
! ably beneath the shock of his daughter’s death. 
! Other countries too had they visited, and more 
1 than a year had passed when they arrived at 
I Paris, intending to remain as long as they could 
| find anything in the city to interest them, and 
i leave for America. Soon after their arrival, as 
! time hung heavy on their hands, they attended 
| the theatre. As the play proceeded, Herbert 
| not finding much attraction in the performance, 
j turned his attention to the audience. As his 
; eyes roved carelessly over the brilliant assembly, 

; he almost started to his feet on beholding not far 
from him his uncle seated by two ladies, one of 
which was the long cherished object of his love. 
How wildly his heart throbbed as he now gazed 
upon her as the wife of another. She had 
changed since he had seen her. Her form was 
more queenly, and was now clad in the richest 
of velvet robes, which added still more to the 
dignity of her appearance, but her lovely cheek 
was pale, and her eyes looked deeper and darker 
than ever. She smiled when addressed by her 
companions, but even her smile Beemed melan- 
: oholy. Herbert’s eyes rested long and earnestly 
upon the idol of his dreams, and he could not 
repress a sigh as a faint, heart-sick feeling crept 
over him. ’Twas some time ere he recovered 
himself enough to call Mr. Stewart’s attention 
to the presence of his uncle. 

“ Ah 1 I had not seen them. Strange—to meet 
herel Shall we not speak with them!” 

“Pardon me, my dear sir, but I would rather 
not meet my undo. You can, if you wish, but 
do not tell him I am here.” 

“I will not address him unless you wish to/ 
said Mr. Stewart; “but I think, Herbert, yon 
ought to banish these hard feelings toward yoor 
uncle. What caused them I know not, but he 
sincerely regretted your leaving him, I k^ ow i 
for I often heard him speak of it. B ut th* 
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performance is about over—if you do not wish 
to be recognized, we will step into the shade of 

this column while they pass by.” 

They did so, and his unole's party moved by 
them, Helen's mantle almost brushing Herbert, 
who stood scarcely breathing, his eyes riveted 
upon her form until it passed through the door. 
As they moved into the light again, Herbert was 
accosted by a young acquaintance with, “Ah, 
Moleen, how are you—I was wanting to see you. 
When do you leave the city?" 

“To-morrow—can we not?" he added, turning 
to Mr. Stewart. 

“Just as you Bay, Herbert—but you have tired 
very suddenly of Paris, much sooner than I ex¬ 
pected.” 

“Call at our rooms in the morning early, Har- 
T«y, if you wish to see me particularly. I am 
anxious to leave hero to-morrow.” And he turned 
and confronted his uncle! 

. “Is not this Herbert?” exclaimed Dr. Moleen, 
in joyful surprise, as he seized his nephew’s hand 
and shook it warmly. For a moment they stood 
silently gazing into each other’s faces. Then 
perceiving Mr. Stewart, the doctor grasped his 
hand also, expressing in honest terms the joy 
he felt at this unexpected meeting. They were 
much surprised when he informed them of his 
residence in France. 

“You will go with us to our hotel, will you 
not? Come, the carriage is waiting. Helen had 
sent me back for her handkerohief and fan, or I 
ahonld have missed seeing you. What important 
CTents are sometimes brought about by trifles. 
Come with us, will you not?” urged the doctor. 

Herbert hesitated. The cordial manner in 
which his uncle had greeted him had revived 
the strong love he had once felt for him, and he 
would have accompanied him had ho not dreaded 
so much a meeting with Helen. It seemed os 
though a dagger pierced his heart as the doctor 
mentioned her name, and ho felt that he could 
not meet her. He pleaded the lateness of the 
hour, in excuse for not complying with his uncle's 
wish. 

“Then you will be around in the morning?” 
“We expect to leave Paris to-morrow,” said 
Hr. 8tewart. 

“Leave to-morrow! You cannot leave now— 
it has been so long since we have met. Oh, no, 
you must go home with us to-morrow and spond 
n’jrionlh or so." 

“Impossible l" said Horbert. 

“Don’t say that 1” exclaimed the dootor, “ there 
nothing to prevent your doing bo, I am sure. 
% y° u would not go away without seeing my 
fife and baby, would you?” 


x An expression of pain passed over Herbert’s 
countenance which the dootor noticed, and attri¬ 
buting it to the remembrance of Annie’s loss, he 
said, with feeling, “I heard of your great los3 
and deeply sympathized with you, believe me. 
But you must not think of loaving soon. Wc 

will expect you around in the morning at- 

hotel: wo will not leave for home until afternoon, 
and then you must go with us.” 

Mr. Stewart saw from Herbert's manner that 
| he wished to avoid this meeting, and desirous of 
; saving the feelings of both, he said, “Herbert 
| has an engagement for the morning which may 
; prevent his coming, I will bo around—but do 
! not keep your ladies longer in the night air. You 
I will see ua before we leave.” 

! “Well, good night," said Dr. Moleen, hurrying 
! away. 

“He forgot his errand, did ho not?” asked 
I Mr. Stewart, as they reached tho door. “Step 
! back, Herbort, and see." 

[ Herbert obeyed, and with palpitating heart 
| and trembling hands took up the fan and hand- 
; kerchief from the seat on which they were lying, 
j and followed Mr. Stewart. They entered a cab 
; and rode to their hotel. Mr. Stewart spoke of 
! their unexpected meeting with the doctor, and 
! made several other remarks, but received no 
! answer from Herbert. Had it not been so dark 
! he would have seen the agitated countenance of 
| the latter, as he pressed tho articles in his hand 
| alternately to his heart and lips, and when they 
| stopped ho thrust them hurriedly beneath his 
; seat. As they were parting in the hall for their 

* chambers, Mr. Stewart laying his hand on Her- 
! bert's shoulder, said seriously, “I wish you would 
: go with me to see your uncle, Herbert.” 

i “Ask mo anything but that, my dear sir." 

“But what shall I tell him prevented you?" 

I “Tell him I have preparations to make as we 
| leave in the-" 

“Yes, but you havo time to call." 

| “Then I havo an engagement, you know I told 
; Harvey to come around in the morning," said 
; Herbert, hastily. 

; “Well, well, Herbert, I am sorry you will not 
go, but we will say no more about it," and the 
; kind-hearted old man entered his room, bidding 
I Herbert good night. 

CHAPTER XV. 

! Herbert entered bis room, and after locking 
i the door, he went to a table on which a lamp 

• was burning, and drawing tho fan and handker¬ 
chief from his bosom, he laid them on the tabic, 
and seating himself by it, remained long in 
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painful reverie. The hoars'fled by, and still lie 
sat there, his pale brow contracted, and a look 
of suoh deep, deep woe in his large, dark oyes. 
His lips were pressed together, yet now and then 
a oonTulaiye sigh would part them. 

Oh! what sad hours did Herbert spend that 
night 1 At length he opened the fan, and glancing 
oyer its brilliant surface, his eye was attraoted 
by some words carted on one side. Starting up 
he held it closely to the lamp, and plainly traced 
the words “'Helen Loraine, from W. H. M.,” and 
the date plaoed benoath it was very reoent. 
14 What oan it mean?” burst from hia lips uncon¬ 
sciously, as a wild hopo sprang up in his heart 
“Can it be that she is not his wife? Oh, no, no, 
it oannot be, and these are my uncle’s initials 
and her maiden name. What oan it mean? 
Dated but two months back I” Catching up the 
handkerchief, ho eagerly aoarched for her name 
upon it, but was about laying it down in disap¬ 
pointment, when he discovered among the rioh 
embroidory, worked in with the Bnme stitch, and 
not showing unless carefully scanned, the name 
Helen Loraine, followed by the same date that 
the fan bore. 

The exoitod Herbert paced the floor until the 
morning came. He never once thought of ro- 
poso so utterly bewildered was his mind. Now 
hoping, now striving to quenoh that hope as use¬ 
less and deceptive, he was summoned to break¬ 
fast ere ho became aware that the night had 
pnssod. 

“Was you siok last night, Herbert?” asked 
Mr. Stewart, anxiously, as Herbert entered the 
room. “I thought that I heard you walking 
about in your room, and I was afraid you were 
sick.” 

“Oh, no, I was not at all Bick,” roplied Her¬ 
bert, in an absent manner, as ho seated himself 
at the table. 

44 Why, Herbert, you are breaking your eggs 
into your coffeo instead of your egg-cup.” 

Herbert pushed back his chair impatiently, 
and rising from the table walked to the window. 
Mr. Stewart looked at him in surprise, but with¬ 
out speaking, proceeded quietly with his break¬ 
fast. Herbert walked across the room several 
times, when suddenly pausing beside his com¬ 
panion, ho abruptly asked, “Did my uncle marry 
Helen Loraino or her sister Louise?” 

Mr. Stewart looked up in astonishment at the 
agitated countenanoe of Herbert, who repeated 
his question in firmer tones, for hia voice had 
trembled when he pronounced the name of Helen, 
and with an air of great impatienob, ere his sur¬ 
prised companion could reply, “Why Louise, the 
younger one.” 


44 My Godl” ejaculated Herbert, as he sank 
into a seat. 

“Did you think it was Helen?” asked Mr. 
Stewart 

Herbert oould only bow. 

“And it was Helen Loraine you loved?” Mr. 
Stewart had advanoed to Herbert’s side and laid 
his hand upon his arm, as he asked this earnestly. 

44 It was,” answered Herbert 

“It may be then you may yet gain her hand. 
She is still unmarried, perhaps unengaged. Cheer 
up, suoh love as yours should surely be rewarded. 
Wo do not know. But we will hope that happi¬ 
ness may yet be in store for you.” Encourged 
by the kind words of his friend, Herbert told 
over the history of his early love and disappoint¬ 
ment Taking the fan and handkerchief from 
his bosom, he Bhowed him what had first caused 
him to think he might be mistaken as to his 
unde’s choice. “As my unde said, 4 what im¬ 
portant events are sometimes brought about by 
trifles.’ ” 

‘‘True, very true,” Baid Mr. Stewart, addiDg, 
“I will take those along as I am now going to 
call.” 

“I will aooompany you!” exclaimed Herbert, 
springing from his chair. 

“But, my son, you have preparations to make, 
as we leave-” 

“Not till I know my fate will I leave Paris!” 

44 But you have an engagement, you know you 
told Harvey-” 

44 Spare me, my dear sir, for heaven’s sake 

come on.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A month has passed away, and a happy group 
are Beated on the piazza of the chateau, consisting 
of Mr. Stewart, Dr. Moleen, hia fair wifo, and 
little Willie. But where is Helen and Herbert, 
you ask. Come with me to the library at the far 
end of the piazza, the mischievous glances of 
Louise have been directed toward it several times 
already, and you will find thorn seated on the 
sofa. With flushed cheeks, and eyes that fairly 
sparkle with the intensity of his feelings, Herbert 
is pouring into Helen’s ear the story of his love, 
but his heart sinks as he draws near its close, 
and she sits still and statue-like, no tell-tale 
blushes tint her fair cheeks, the long, dark lashes 
are not raised to permit one ray of love-light 
from those lovely eyes.to shine upon the anxious 
lover, whose whole soul is now thrilling with 
the torture of suspense. Thus she sits with her 
taper fingers clasped over a book in her lap- 
He has ceased speaking, and leans earnestly 
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toward her—still no response, nor does she raise 
her eyes. 

“Helen, dear Helen, will you not answer me?” 

“You ask for my love,” she answered, in low, 
quiet tones. “It is not mine to give.*' Herbert 
started as though he had been struck, hie cheek 
becoming as pale as hers, while she continued, 
“Years ago I loved, deeply, fondly, that love 
still reigns in my heart. What you ask I cannot 
give you.” Herbert could soarcely suppress a 
groan of anguish, but he strove manfully with 
the agony of his spirit “’Twaa in America I 
first met him I loved. I was poor, my sister and 


myself toiled for our daily bread,” a quiet Btnile 
stole over her lips, “his kind smile went like 
sunshine to my sad heart. Dearer by far than 
all the gems that wealth can buy has been this 
little gift from him,” she opened the book she 
held and displayed a moss rose-bud pressed be¬ 
tween its leaves. 

“His name?” eagerly demanded Herbert, as 
he strove to fathom the deep meaning in the 
beautiful eyes now raised, for the first time, to 
his. There was a blush on her cheek now, as 
with trembling lips she murmured “Herbert 
Moleen.” 
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IN THE CLOUDS: A RHAPSODY. 

BY OH ABLE S J. PETEItSON. 


I have just returned from a gallop on horse¬ 
back, and every vein tingles yet with the excite¬ 
ment of the motion. But I have come baok also 
from the clouds. While I sit and write, they are 
with me as in a dream. The clouds, the won¬ 
derful clouds! with their snnny slopes, their ruby 
mountains, their golden cliffs, their unfathomable 
abysses of gloom, their Dante-like visions of Para¬ 
dise, their Miltonic glimpses into gulfs of eternal 
woe. 

It had been raining all day, but toward four 
o’clock the sun burst forth; and saddling Gipsy, 
away I went. The mare was as glad as I to 
bo out on tho breezy hills, and both were wild 
as young hawks. Curvetting and snorting, she 
careered along, her black mane flying out like a 
storm-cloud; while I, excited as a school-boy 
on a holiday, could hardly keep from shouting. 
Stolid, middle-aged couples, jogging along in 
close-shut carriages, looked baok at us ouriously 
through tho window, ns if they half suspected I 
was a madman; for why should a sane person, 
they reasoned, splash through mud and water, 
at the imminent risk of being caught in a shower, 
when he might dozo in a chariot, behind two 
sleek, safe-going horses. 

Why? Because, if there was no other reason, 
it wbb a field-day in the clouds, or rather an 
actual battle, an Austerlitz at the least: and the 
heavens wero alive with armies. You could not 
see it, oh I respectable nonenties of flunkeydom, 
as you winked and blinked on your damask cush¬ 
ions; but I could, and so could Gipsy, for why 
else than because sho heard it afar off, was her 
“mane clothed with thunder,” and her eyes afire 
with lightnings? When tho now dead Czar held 
his annual revlow, tho vast plain, it is said, fairly 
blazed with the glory of arms, of uniforms, of 
banners, of mailed Circassians, and of shining 
horses; but as the multitudinous armies of tho 
clouds, this afternoon, charged, wheeled, re¬ 
treated, rallied, and charged again, tho spectacle 
wn3 ten thousand times grander. At times the 
whole sky beoame as dark as night It was 
when tho black battalions, every one with its 
vow of death, rnshed to the conflict. At times, 
tho heavens were crimsoned far and near. It 
was when the great sun, the Achilles of tho 
fight, drove his chariot headlong through the 


ranks of tho foe, till its wheels rolled everywhere 
in blood. Tho victory at last was won. Sullen 
and grim, the cloudy hosts fell back, yet facing 
defiantly; while, as they retired, tho conqueror 
advanced. He came with pennon and banner 
borno triumphant, with squadrons of gilded cui¬ 
rassiers thronging and thronging out of sight, 
with legions on legions arrayed in purple and 
gold, with priests swinging incense that rose in 
amber clouds, with myriads of swords glittering 
aB the exultant warriors shook them aloft. I 
heard the cymbals sounding. Yes! the cymbals, 
and the trumpets, and the shouts; and you also 
would have heard them, if you had been there, 
and seen, as I saw; for even yet the words ring 
in my ears, “Lift up your heads, yo everlasting 
gates.” 

Men have written of mountains, of the forest, 
and of the sea: but the clouds suggest all of 
these, and in their most poetical aspects; and so 
I will write of tho olouds. What can be more 
beautiful than the ever-varying clouds? On the 
sea or the mountains, at morning or evening, in 
sunny translucent skies, or after a day of tem¬ 
pest, clouds are ever lovely, and often sub¬ 
lime. Men pay enormous sums for pictures by 
Claudo or Turner, but as I rode homo to-day, I 
saw one finer than either ever painted. Some 
green woods on the left, sparkling after the rain; 
above them a cloud, blood-red, in the Bunset; 
and partly in front, and brought out against all, 
a volume of pitchy-black vapor. A bit of sun¬ 
shine, a few trees, the smoko from a brick-kiln; 
and lol a picture, that, on canvass, would have 
been worth a thousand guineas. Men have made 
pilgrimages to Italy, and have served art, as Jacob 
did Laban, for twice seven years, yet brought back 
nothing equal to this. Why will not artists study 
clouds? Turner did, and those who know Nature, 
as revealed in olouds at least, will ever worship 
him. Most painters make you a cloud so wooden 
and heavy that it looks as if it would fall and 
crush tho cows in the pastures below: while 
others, who succeed in giving it an aerial look, 
fail to catch the atmosphere, or hit off the 
magic transmutation which direct and reflected 
lights always bestow on clouds. We repeat it: 
olouds, well studied, would be better than years 
abroad. I remember a picture by Cropsey, a 
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brilliant noonday over mountains, in which whiti, 
fleecy oloads, tipped with sunshine, float lazilj 
in a sky of transparent bine. It makes mi, 
drowsy to look at, bringing up visions of summc:. 
afternoons, till I almost hear the bees humminj; 
intheolover. 

Clouds at snnset have been described to sur. 
felting. Yet eloudB at sunrise are as magnificent 
Turner has a picture, in which a steam-tug i: i 
towing a man-of-war out of harbor, under thi, 
light of a belated moon; while, in the oppositi, 
horizon, the sun is rising through clouds and fog 
in that profusion of gorgeous color, whioh Turno:. 
delighted in. There is nothing in thepioture bu , 
this. The cold blue on the left, the orescent re. 
fleeted in the steely water, the blaok tug witl 
the white vapor issuing from the steam-pipe 
and- on the right the many-hued clouds, as the; ■ 
lie on the horizon, like a city on fire. A thou. 
sand times have I seen such contrasts; yet thi, 
public and even artists call Turner extravagant 
whioh, take my word for it, they would not do, i • 
they had Btadied Nature as he did. My memory 
is a gallery of suoh piotures, as grand as an; ■ 
Turner ever painted: they rise before mo, than!; 
Sod, oontinually; and I have no need to go t<, 
the British Gallery, or to have the purse of (, 
duke, to enjoy them. 

Clouds over the sea are surpassingly beautiful 
On a summer day, when tbe sun is setting, loo!; 
oat eastward, if there are clouds in the Bky, ant; 
yon will see whole fields of amber. Moonlight 
with clouds, and the ocean under all, fairly bring! i 
hsck fairy-land. Now the whole wide expand. 
of water grows dark, except a thread of light 
ea the sea-board, that seems a white coast wit!, 
ihe snn shining on it: now a lake of silver sue. 
coeds, far off, as if on a solitary plain; now tin, 
Mack bank of cloud, behind which the plane: 
hu been, begins to whiten on its upper edge 
•ad now a bridge of glory is suddenly throw:, 
across the deep to the strand at your very feet 
•ad breathlessly you await, for one moment o ’ 
rapt delusion, to see the gates of hoaven ope:, 
lad angels come and go along that celestial path. 
way. Clouds, with the moon wading through 
lion, how melancholy they are! As a boy, !; 
"aed to gaze bewildered on suoh scenes, wonder. 
kg if when I died I should unravel the ruyster; ■ 
tf that Still cold planet, and should fly above th , 
Sends. The moon and tha oloudB, in some in. 
expreaalble way, affected me with a sense or 
oyotery; reaohed depths of my young existenc i 
that no other plummet had yet sonnded; Btirrei [ 
"rieest emotions of love, and adoration, and awo 
Braider-clouds influenced me as powerfully: bu; 
they did it in a different manner. I was then, 


so to speak, excited out of myself; 1 cried aha, 
aha, as when the horse snuffs the battle. I 
could not comprehend why some people tied In 
terror from such sights, for to me they had a 
strange fascination: and I compared them, even 
then, to armies marching against each other, 
dark armies of the skies. The old Norse blood 
in me kindled: I rejoiced in the approaching 
fight. It ia the fashion, in these days, to call 
suoh emotions brutal. But I hold, with that 
excellent Christian, Dr. Arnold, that the man, 
whose pulse dooB not quicken at rending of o 
great battle, has a moral defect somewhere in 
his character. 

Science, when it analyzes the clouds, rises into 
poetry. It tells us that the vapor, whose gold 
and purple decks the sunset, camo but yesterday 
from other latitudes, perhaps from other hemis¬ 
pheres. The rain-clouds, that will to-morrow 
deluge the valley of the Mississippi, were eva¬ 
porated from the distant waters of tho South 
Pacifio. Probably some dusky Tahitan girl but 
lately arranged the flowers in her hair, by mir¬ 
roring them in the brook, whose atoms now float 
in yonder summer cloud, that, all the afternoon, 
has been wandering about the blue, “ like a white 
lamb astray.” The welcome clouds, promising 
shade and coolness to the wearied warriors in 
the Crimea, wore first distilled from the South 
Atlantio, and but yesterday kissed the Victoria 
Begia, in its original haunt, far up tho Amazon. 
Without tho ministry of clouds tho earth would 
be scorched ap, tho grass would not grow, seeds 
would no longer germinate, trees and plants 
would oeaso to blossom, and the whole earth 
would become one vast Sahara. It is tho cloud, 
fresh from the icebergs of tho North, that coois 
tho parched atmosphere when the north wind 
blows in summer. It is the cloud that mitigates 
tbe fierce heat for the traveller in the tropics. 
Tho absonoe of clouds, in central Tartary, has 
kept alive, age after age, that horde of nomades, 
who, under Gonghifl Khan and Tamerlane, have 
twice desolated the world, and may yet again 
become "the scourge of God” for enervated civi¬ 
lizations. The machinery of the clouds was first 
set up before tho globe was peopled, yet it works 
to-day as steadily as it did thousands of years 
ago. Evaporated over vast areas of equatorial 
ocean, the vapors ascend into the upper atmos¬ 
phere, are borne by the trade-winds to colder 
zones, are condensed on the sides of snow-covered 
mountains, become palpable to the eye in the 
shape of clouds, and descend in refreshing rains. 
It is the dissolving cloud that patters gently on 
the roof, or Bings among the grape-leaves of the 
arbor, on a hashed summer afternoon: and it is 
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still tho cloud whioh rushes down in torrents, j 
Whioh rattles in hail, whioh softly whitens the t 
fields with snow, or which blinds the wayfarer 
in the mountain gorge with a hurricane of wildly j 
intermingled snow and hail and rain. Forever and j 
forover, Binco the morning stars song togother ! 
over the world’s creation, the clouds hare kept [ 

up their cirouit. Rising from the great deep, they j 
have girdled tho globe, and falling in showerB, \ 
have flowed in rivers baok to the sea, whoso our- [ 
rents ha?o then oarried them tc their original | 

home. Truly did Holy Writ, centuries before | 
science demonstrated this, oxolaim, “note the ( 
placo whence the rivers come, thither they re- j 
turn again.” ! 

I have seen in clouds all things that are great j 
and beautiful. Yesterday, I looked aoross the j 
hills, and lo ! in tho west, whore the sun Bhone j 
on gathering Btorm-cloudB, were the Delectable » 
Mountains, tho same that Banyan behold, when, j 
in holy visions, he followed the pilgrims on their j 
progress. In a little while, the mountains were j 
gone, but in the sunlit orlmson clouds, impend- | 
ing over the still waters of the Schuylkill, I j 
recognized the Now Jerusalem, with its streets j 
of gold and ruby, and the river flowing quietly I 
beneath into which white angels went down to j 
welcome Christian. At othor times I have seen * 
enchanted gardens, such os Alladin walked in; j 
Appenincs white with snow; Mount Blano with ; 
its rosy brow; seas of death beating inoessont, j 
with block surf, on iron-bound coast3. Or I j 
have watched Homerio battles, or seen the groat j 
struggle of tho Titans, or beheld tho war in j 
which Lucifer was hurled from the battlements \ 
of heaven, descending prone for nine full days, ; 
falling and falling daily into deeper abyBses of j 
darkness and woo. Or I have looked into forests, \ 
whoso far vistas BUggeBted talcs of magic, till I | 
almost expected to behold an Armida emerge • 
from tho gloom, Again, and I have seen that ; 
ebon river, down which the dead lady of Shalott | 
legend, the poor, enohanted prisoner, floated stilly ! 
at midnight Or smiling mountains, with fair ! 
Arcadian slopes in front, where one waits for j 
shepherdesses to appear crowned with flowers, ! 
if not to hear tho roedy pipe. Have you not j 
seen these things also? Go out, with a soul j 
alive to Nature, and doubt not but they will be j 
revealed to you. ; 

There are no colorB like those of the clouds. j 
Titian never rivalled them. He and all the great j 
painters have stood afar off and worshipped, : 
feeling that they could not enter the holy sane- j 
tuary. What pencil can catch the sunlight on \ 
a cloud? Or imitate the transparency of amber- | 
clouds? Or more than hint at the gorgeous hues 


that crowd the Bky, when the sun sets after a 
tempest? Clouds, on mountains, diversify color 
as in a kaleidoscope. I have Been a field of young 
wheat at the edge of a preoipice, with the golden 
sunshine glittering green upon it after a shower, 
projected against a purple-black rain cloud, that 
moved along the side of a mountain ridge, mileB 
away. Or hills on the horizon, bathed in Tyrian- 
colored vapor, like the fames of rareBt Burgundy, 
while all the foreground glowed with effnlgenoe, 
except where dark woods jutted out into verdant 
meadows, or bine waters slumbered beneath the 
hill shadows. Or a populous plain, with farms 
and villages scattered over it, a river sinuously 
winding across, and the shadows of clouds mov¬ 
ing, in stately prooession, like cowled monks, 
over the green and gold of the landscape. Or the 
oattlo knee-deep in clover, with hills rising just 
behind, fro in whose ravines the morning mists, 
like incense, curled slowly up. Or clouds, on 
winter evenings, when the night shuts in ominous 
of tempests, that seem like warriors brandishing 
threatening swords in the sky, or dark-robed 
priests, warning back with their rods, prophetic 
of disaster. 

Tho oWuds magnetize the spirit, they do not 
appeal to our sensuous part. I look at the 
clouds, and grand thoughts arise in me. My 
reveries are of heroes, who have died for their 
country; of meek mothers who have sacrificed 
themsolves, during a long life-time, for sick or 
deformed children; of martyrs who have perished 
by axe or fire, blessing their enemies, or singing 
hallelujahs amid the flames. I see Joan of Arc 
in the market-place at Rouen, the smoke almost 
hiding her from view, dying with “Jesus” upon 
her tongue. I behold the gloomy glens, in which 
the persecuted Covenanters met to pray: and 
discern suddenly, over the orest of the hill be¬ 
hind, the white vapor, as the troopers, who have 
surprised them, discharge their carbines. I Bee 
St. Catharine borne above the clouds by angels, 
no traces of her late mortal agony upon her face, 
but a divine calm instead. When I gaze at 


sylvan landscapes, I think of happiness here; 
when I turn my eyes heavenward to the clouds, 
it is on the ineffable glory of Eternity that I re¬ 
flect. In the presence of the great clouds little, 
or mean, thoughts, are impossible. I come back 
from oommunion with them strengthened for 
deeds of self-saorifice, for dying, if need be, for 
the right, or, more difficult martyrdom than all, 
living and suffering for it. When, after B stortfl, 
the masses of clouds part, and the 8un bursts 
forth between, it is aa if the gates of bea«n 
opened, to let, for one moment, a glimpse of 
effulgence out: and ho must be wholly “of the 
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earth earthy,” who doog not, at the sight, feel more and more indistinct, till darkness swallows 
the wings of his spirit stir, or whoso soul leaps all. 

not up in recognition of tho immortal. So, from my mind, vanishes this vision of the 

-But the night comes. The olonda fade, clouds. 
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MINNIE'S RUSE, 

BY LIZZIE ELMWOOD. 


“HEian-nol” sighed Minnie Arlin, “what a 
plague these lovers are! Particularly if one is 
not quite certain whether they are enamored of 

one’s self or one’s fortune. I wish I knew-” 

and as she said this, she glanced thoughtfully 
after the retreating form of a tall, gentlemanly- 
looking young man, at that moment passing out 
of the gate in front of her father’s mansion. 

Minnie was not a beauty, &b heroines usually 
are, hut she possessed a sunny, gleeful temper, 
a warm heart, and a well cultivated mind, whioh 
amply compensated for all deficiencos of form 
and face, so that among the truly discerning she 
found many and warm friends. 

As her father was very wealthy, many suitors 
knelt at the feet of Minnie, who otherwise would 
have sought a lovelier bride. But to all she had 
given a kind, but decided negative, until sho 
mot with Walter Roby, the visitor who had just 
bid her adieu. He was a young lawyer, who 
had recently come into the village of Belmont, 
and who, possessing a handsome person, fasci¬ 
nating conversational powers, and bland and 
agreeable manners, vory soon won the confidence 
and good-will of the people, and particularly of 
tho ladies. 

Ho did not at first, however, notice Minnie 
with much attention; but in the course of a few 
wook3, he seemed to bo suddenly enamored, and 
soon became vory attentive. 

Though Minnie was much flattered by this 
apparent devotion of the “handsome lawyer,” 
yet b1iq had a largo Ehare of that raro, but im¬ 
portant article, common sense; and as she bus- 
pectod that this assiduity did not arise wholly 
from a lovo of her own rather plain self, she 
determined to prove her lover. Ho had, this 
very day, made her tho offer of his heart and 
hand, and begged her’s in return: but Minnie 
had given him this reply, “Mr. Roby, I am not 
propared to answer you immediately—I shall 
require at least two weeks to refleot upon it” 
lie was somewhat daunted by this cool answer 
to his rather eloquent and ardent proposal; for 
he deemed his handsome person irresistible. He 
urged her for a shorter probation; but she would 
not relent, only telling him that if she decided 
before the time had expired, she would inform 
him. 

Minnio sat long in her room that night devising 


some means to ascertain his real sentiments. Sh^ 
thought if she were only handsome, sho might 
rest assured that he loved her; and then she could 
return that love. She revolved many schemes, 

but none seemed plausible; and finally, when the 
bell ohimed twelve, she retired, resolving in the 
morning to impart her trouble to her father, and 
implore his aid, for Bhe was motherless. 

Morning dawned, and Minnie arose unre¬ 
freshed and pale. As the breakfast-hell rang, 
she greeted her father at the foot of tho stair¬ 
way. “What ails my birdie this morning?” he 
said, as ho gave her his accustomed kiss. “I’ll 
tell you after breakfast, papa,” replied Minnie. 
Accordingly, when the meal was finished, she 
twined her am within his, and accompanied 
him to the parlor, where Bhe unfolded to him 
her suspicions, plans, and hopes. Minnie’s father 
was not surprised. Mr. Roby had applied to him 
to sanction his contemplated proposal to Minnie: 

! and as Mr. Arlin thought him a worthy, talented 
j young man, he told him that “if Minnio eon- 
I sented, he should.” When she had concluded, 
j Mr. Arlin said, 

| “Don’t he troubled, my daughter. It would 
j be strange if we could not devise some means, by 
; which to ascertain what this young lawyer is in 
’ love with.” He then unfolded his plan, and 
when they parted, Minnde’s face had resumed 
something of its old look of careless gayoty. 

The first week of Walter Roby’B “banish¬ 
ment” (as be told her ho should call it) bad not 
passed, when it was rumored that Minnie Arlin 
had entered tho shop of Mrs. Rand, the milliner, 
as an apprentice, and. that when questioned, sho 
had replied, “She did not wish to be a burden 
upon her father in his present ciroumstances.” 
There came also flying reports of loss of pro¬ 
perty, which seemed in accordance with Minnie’s 
conduct, and many people began to believe that 
Esq. Arlin would be obliged to dispose of his 
handsome mansion and fine farm. Minnie con¬ 
tinued her daily taskB at the milliner’s shop until 
tho two weeks had nearly expired. Two days 
before the time had expired, she despatched to 
her lover tho following note 

“Mr. Roby—I f you still entertain the senti¬ 
ments yon professed at our last interview, I wH 
give you my reply this evening, 

Minnie Anus.” 
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. Walter had heard the rumors, and had endea¬ 
vored to ascertain their truth. He trembled lest 
they were true, for he felt that he could not make 
Minnie Arlin, if poor, his bride*' He was quite 
undecided what to do, when he received Minnie’s 
note; but immediately sallied forth, determined 
to satisfy himself as to the truth of the rumor, 
if possible. Stepping into the office of a physi- j 
eipn, with whom he was upon terms of intimacy, j 
he said, after a few moments conversation, “What ] 
is it, dootor, about this affair of Esq. Arlin? Is j 
be really so reduced that Minnie is obliged to i 
become a shop girl?” j 

“Well,” roplied his friend, “I thought at first | 
there must bo some mistake, but I heard the j 
old gentleman say this morning, when Borne one ! 
spoke of Minnie being so industrious, that Min- j 
me Arlin would not see her father reduced to j 
poverty, and not make some effort to assist him. ] 
So I presume there is foundation for the reports, j 
Bat, my dear fellow, Minnie iB a noble girl with¬ 
out her property—if she has not so pretty a face ; 
as some.” 

“Oh,” replied Roby, carelessly, “I hope you j 
don’t think I’m committed there. I have been j 
Bomewhat friendly with Minnie, it is true; but 
nothing serious, I assure you. No trouble about 
the heart,” and he laughed, “though,” added he, 
“I Bhould regret exceedingly to have them meet 
with reverses.” He Boon after took his leave, 
and returning to his office, seated himself at his 
writing-desk, and wrote, sealed, and despatched 
the following note:— 

“Mi Beau Mibb Aulix— During the time that 
has elapsed sinco I saw you last, my feelings 
have become somewhat changed—or rather I 
have analyzed them more closely—and I fear we 
can never be happy together. I see now that I 
was Bomewhat premature in my proposal; though 
1 still entertain the warmest feelings of regard 
and friendship for you. Your cool reply to my 
proposal led me to suppose that your feelings 
were not very much interested in myself—and 
perhaps it were best for both that the affair 
should terminate here. I remain most respect¬ 
fully, your obedient servant, Walter Roby.” 

Minnie Bhed gome tears, when she received 
this cool epistle; for she had hoped, as maidens 
Wmetiines do, that her lover might “be tried in 
the balance, and not found wanting.” But brush¬ 
es the tears away, Bhe went to her father, and 
handed the noto to him, saying, “Ah, father, 
leave lost the handsome, accomplished young 
J*wyer for a son-in-law. He don’t think your 

omely, poor Minnie can make him happy.” 


Leaving the room, she caught up her straw 
hat, and went out to ramble in the woods to a 
favorite haunt, hoping the sweet influences of 
Nature might soothe and calm her somewhat 
troubled spirits. 

The scene was lovely, for it was the sunset 
hour, and the dreamy, golden light glanced down 
between the interlacing boughs npon the soft 
green moss, making dancing lights and shadows 
in every greenwood path. The air was soft and 
balmy. No sound broke the stillness of the forest 
shades, bqvo the sighing, plaintive wind-harps, 
or the occasional carol of a bird. Yielding to 
the lulling influence of the Beene, Minnie seated 
herself upon a fallen tree, and was soon lost in 
a reverie. 

In her musings, she thought how pleasant it 
would be to be lovod for one’s self alone; and 
voice seemed whispering in her ear, with soft, 
thrilling tone, love’s own cadence, and dark eyes 
were gazing into her own with tender, loving 
look. She had wandered thus far into love’s 
fairy dream-land, entirely unconscious of all 
around, when the crackling of a dry twig started 
her, and she sprang up in alarm; but a pair of 
dark eyes looked into her own, and a familiar 
voice reassured her. She laughingly greeted 
the intruder, saying, “Why, Herbert, how you 
started me!” He smiled, and advancing to meet 
her, replied, “I am sorry I occasioned you a 
frightr^I did not think to find you here; but 
you are looking pale—are you faint?” and he 
gazed at her with so much anxious solicitude, 
that poor Minnie’s equanimity was entirely over¬ 
thrown, and sinking again upon her seat, she 
covered her faco with her hands and burst into 
tears, The feolings so long pent up, and the 
tears that had been gathering for several days, 
had at lost found vent. 

Herbert Clayton had grown up with Minnie 
from childhood. Ho had always loved her, but 
had felt that a deep gulf separated him, a poor 
widow's son, from the only child of the wealthy 
Esq. Arlin, and therefore he compelled himself 
to “worship from afar.” He, too, had heard 
the rumors of Esq. Arlin’s losses, and he sup¬ 
posed this was the cause of Minnie’s agitation. 

: Ho could scarcely repress the hope, sweet and 
faint though it was, that Minnie might now be 
: his; but checking this feeling, he seated himself 
! by her side to comfort and cheer her, if possible. 

| Gradually she became calm, and then she im¬ 
parted to him the story of Roby. He was indig- 
| nant at such baseness, and led on by his feelings 
told Minnie of his own love and hopes. Ilis 
unselfish affection touched her heart. Here was 
one who loved her for herself, and was willing 
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to take her, even if poor. Bat the -wound she 
had received was too fresh to allow her to do 
aught but rise embarrassed, and though thank¬ 
ing Herbert with her eyes, to Bhake her head 
sadly. 

But that chance interview decided the fate of 
both. The more she thought 'of Herbert’s dis¬ 
interested offer, the more his character rose in 
her estimation. Meantime, as she had con¬ 
sented to receive him as a friend, ho often 
visited her; and gradually esteem for him 
ripened into love. 

One soft, summer evening, Herbert ventured 
to urge Mb suit again; and this time Minnie, 
though as embarrassed os before, did not Bay 
him nay, but returned a blushing answer that 
filled Ms heart with joy. They lingered long 
amid the forest ahadeB, and when they returned, 
Herbert sought Esq. Arlin, while Minnie ran up 
to her room, liko a frightened deer. 

When Herbert had confessed his suit, Esq. 
Arlin, looking archly in his face, mode reply, 
“Do you wish to make poor Minnie Arlin your 
bride? Can you think of taking a dowerless 
wife?” 

“OhI yes,” earnestly replied Herbert, “I 
Bhould never have told my love, had she still 
been as in days gone by.” 


The old gentleman smiled a peculiar smile, 
and said, “Ygb, Herbert, she is yours—you are 
worthy of her; but I am glad, for your sake 
and heris, that I am not so poor that she will be 
a portionless bride. But you must let Minnie 
tell you the story , n 

Minnie did tell him the story, and Herbert 
was almost aghast at the idea that he had won 
the hand of the heiress of Esq. Arlin’s wealth; 
but Minnie laughingly told him that her poverty 
had lost her one lover and won her another. 

Herbert was also a lawyer. But poor, and 
without influential friends, he had many times 
been nearly disoonraged; but now he felt his 
heart beoomo strong within him, more because 
he had won the hand and heart he so had long 
desired, than at the prospect of a portion of her 
father’s wealth. 

They were soon after married, and Esq. Arlin’s 
handsome mansion was thrown open to the crowd 
of friends who gathered to witness Minnie’s 
bridal. 

Before the day arrived, however, the story of 
Minnie’s ruse had becomo rumored forth in the 
village; and Roby, finding himBelf and his selfish 
principles too much the topic of conversation, 
found it convenient to leave Belmont for some 
other field of labor. 
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“FORGIVE, AS YE W( 

BJ LILLE 

“I can work, mother, I know I can; I can 
work for somebody, con do something now that 
you are so mooli better, and oan spare me. And, 
mother, if I can only earn a little, you will not 
hare to go to work so soon as you did before. 
Oh, mother, I can; I know, I know that I can,” 
And over the quivering lip of the noble boy a 
glad smile broke, and in the deep, earnest eye 
was a higher and a holier light, and the sweet 
voice was more wildly winning in its sudden j 
joyousness, in its pleading truthfulness, ps he; 
added, “And I can study evenings, mother, 
Borne, when I do not have to help youj and I j 

will not core if I do not go to school any more, i 
if—” 

“But what can you do, my son?” And tho ; 
voice of the invalid mother was faint and feeble. ! 

“Oh, mother,” and the dark eye of tho boy! 
flashed with light, “I can do a great many! 
things. I can piok apples and husk corn, and— j 
Wd I can learn to do a great many things, I j 
know I can. I am older than they think me; I j 
am almost fifteen. You said this morning, j 
mother, that you wished for some applee, and 1 j 
flare been thinking and thinking, ever so long; j 
and, dear mother, may I not go to Mr. Vernon’s, 1 
now, and work this afternoon? He will, I know,! 
give me some apples for you.” I 

A faint Bmile trembles over the faded lip of! 
tfle young mother as Bho gazes on her beautiful j 
boy, and EmeBt knows that he may go; and j 
kissing that whito brow bounds hopefully, eagerly j 
from the room. j 

And that poor, widowed one is left alone, i 
Closely she clasps her pale and wasted hands; 
orer her suffering heart, and a low moan breaks j 
startlingly on the deep stillness there. And j 
through the crushed tear-drops that steal to the j 
soft, gad eyes, she looks around the narrow 
apartment, so dark, so cold, so comfortless, and j 
wildly, as if some bitter agony was wringing tho i 
fired heart, she murmurs, 

“And all, all is gone. But a single piece of 
b^ed is left, 4 and—and soon our rent will bo j 
dw. They say that Mr. Vernon is a hard and 

cnul man. Will he wait, or-” 

And a shudder moves the feeble frame, and 
*fl® bows the faint and aching head upon the 
low couch. Bat rut is not there. 


)ULD BE FORGIVEN.” 

LILBERNE, 

And the twilight hour has come; and still tho 
suffering mother moves not. She is watchiDg, 
she is waiting for her only one. IIow long the 
hours have seemed. She hears his footstep, not 
light and free and joyous, but quick, low and 
impatient. 

He has entered the apartment. He has passed 
to her side. His face is flushed crimson, his 
manner deeply agitated, and his words fall 
wildly, incoherently on the heart that listens. 

“Oh, mother, mother, I have not brought you 
any apples—not one, mother.” 

“No matter, my son, I will do very well with¬ 
out them.” And the words ore spoken sooth- 
ingly, yet the slight voice trembles. 

“Oh, mother, and I had worked so hard all the 
afternoon, with tho workmen at Mr. Vernon’s; 
and then, when wo camo back from the field, I 
went up to him, in little Ella's flower garden, 
and asked for a few apples to carry home to 
mother. He frowned upon me, and said, if my 
mother wanted apples she must buy them. One 
of the men told him I had been at work; and 
then he only muttered something about its 
keeping me out of idleness. Oh, mother, how 
disappointed I was. But I did not reply, I did 
not cry, not then; but, was it wrong? I felt that 
I would like to see him poor and distressed and 
oppressed, and suffering as you do now, without 
homo or friends, and—and, mother, I could not 
help it, but I could curse-” 

Mrs. Gray started. A wild cry trembled 
through her heart The wound had struck to 
its depths. No hand on earth could heal it 

Oh, the agony of that one moment, when she 
found that dark and deadly passion in the soul 
of her beautiful boy had beon awakened. Wildly 
she winds her frail arms around him, and presses 
his white lips close, closo to her aching heart, to 
hush there the fearful words that are gathering 
over them. With an earnestness, startling in 
its deep intensity, she Bays, 

“Oh, Ernest, Ernest, what have you eaid? 
what would you say? Heavier, darker, colder 
than death is this one sentence on my bouL Hovr 
could you, my son, indulge for one moment in 
each feelings? Oh, God, and have I indeed lived 
to Bee this day.” 

“Mother, mother,” and tho hidden face is 
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lifted to her gaze. “Oh, oh, mother, forgive me; 
forgive me that I have so wounded your feelings, 
that I have added another sorrow to your suf¬ 
fering soul. It shall never be again . I—I am 
more guilty than he was.” And the humbled 
boy lay sobbing in her arms. 

Closer she pressed him to her weary heart. 
One kiss upon those trembling, pleading lips, 
one look of love from those darkened eyes, oho 
low whiapored word—the still small voice from 
heaven, “Forgive, as ye would be forgiven”— 
and then all is silent amid the deepening dark¬ 
ness there. 

And from that crushed heart a voiceless prayer 
was wrung, was struggling up to the home of 
love and mercy, to Him who answereth the spirit 
whisperings that find no utterance. And then 
and there, in that one hallowed hour, was his 
heart consecrated for a high and holy work in 
life. Tho spirit of tho highest, tho breathings 
of the Infinite, tho still small voice of AU-secing 
would be there a power and a presence forever. 
It was human to hate—it was divine to forgive. 

And tho ohild still slept. His high heart was 
humbled, his proud soul subdued and sanctified; 
and amid his troubled dreams he whispors, “For¬ 
give, as yo would be forgiven.” And like some 
broken outcry seems the trembling tone, yet it 
fell in mournful music on that mother’s watching 
heart. Exhausted by toil, excitement, anger, 
disappointment and sorrow, tho wearied child 
still slept. 

Tho twilight hour lias come. The evening 
shadows, deep and dark, tremble over that pale 
faco, wet and warm with tho crushed tear-drops 
that still linger there. Tho latch of the door is 
gently lifted. A slight figure passes into the 
room. A low, sweet voice echoes through the 
lone chamber, 

“I have brought you some apples, Mrs. Gray.” 
And ere the latter could speak, Ella Vernon had 
laid her treasures on the rude table and fled. 

Ernest moved and moaned in his sleep, as that 
low, thrilling tone broke upon the stillness there, 
and slept again, slept till tho first faint flush of 
morning light trembled through the broken shut¬ 
ters and half-drawn curtains. And tho first sun 
rays, like light upon tho morning flowers, touched 
hia shaded brow, and awoke him from that long 
night slumber. The white, yet still lovely face 
of his mother was bent close to his, as if she 
had been watching, had been counting his every 
breath. Slowly the past, like a deepening pain, 
stole over his heart 

“Mother,” and his eye fell upon tho gift of 
Ella; and then all unconsciously he placed his 
hand on his brow in thought. “Oh, mother, it 
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was a dream then that Mr. Vernon refused you 
the apple, and spoke so harshly to me, and— 
and-” 

“But that waa no dream,” she added, “no, no. 
But a still, small voice I heard in my sleep; and 
I knew it was for me. I knew it came from 
heaven. I knew my Father spoke, ‘Forgive, as 
ye would be forgiven.* ” 

Days passed on. Mrs. Gray still continued ill. 
Until now she had supported herself and her son 
by her needle. It waB but little that Ernest 
could earn,, and that was spent for bread, and 
yet often, often there would be none in the house. 
And theD, tired and faint and hungry, lie would 
Bink on his mother’s coach, and hiding his pale 
face on his heart would whisper in agony, 
“Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

Some weeks had elapsed since the quarter’s 
ront was due, and several times Mr. Vernon bad 
| called for it. The dying widow was unable to 
\ meet tho demand. She told him bo, and hoped 
; the time would come when Bhe would bo able to 
oancel tho debt. 

Bat no. Mr. Vernon would rent tho cottage 
to others, and—tho widow and her son were 
turned from it. 

A low, dilapidated hovel received them. 

But this last blow was too much. Long had 
that young mother struggled with poverty, sor¬ 
row and sickness; and now, this added affliction, 
the exertion necessary to bo called into notion, 
and which she was wholly unequal to, anxiety, 
disappointment, despondenoy, all aided in pros¬ 
trating tho poor and friendless woman. 

In loss than a week in that cold, dark hut, 
alone, alone—save the angel presence of her 
only son, whose gentle ministries were holy in 

their simple earnestness, in their beautiful truth¬ 
fulness, their purity, mournful yet angel-like, a 
hope and a blessing in that ono darkened hour— 
she breathed her last. 

One dying kiss is pressed upon tho lips so 
often bent to her’s, and one mild whisper is 
there—tho last of earth, 

“Forgivo, as ye would be forgiven.” 

And the desolate orphan boy is alone, nis 
beautiful mother is dead. 

How dark with death seems life. 

And there, at that midnight hour, in that dark, 
cold room, bo comfortless, so desolate, kneels the 
lone, forsaken orphan, kneels there beside that 
low, uncovered coffin; kneels there alone, alone, 
and wild moans break on the fearful stillness, 
trembling up from the wounded heart. 

The cold breathings of the darkened nfght 
Btcals through the broken casement, and moves 
the damp tresses from the faded forehead. And 
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autumn's first leaves, stirred by the morning 
breeze, have gathered slowly and silently around 
him, are mingling with the waning shadows, are 
trembling with the hot tear-drops that fell from 
the aching eyes, are stealing in still sadness over 
the dark coffin. And still there comes up the 
murmur, and still is heard the moan, “Forgive, 
wye would be forgiven.” 

It seems as if that iB all that is left to him oi 
earth. His beautiful mother is dead. There, 
at the edge of yonder forest, is the grave. 

There, among the withered blossoms, among 
the fading flowers, among the twining wild vines, 
amid the deepening shadows of tho dark, old 
wood is that one hallowed spot, that holy, unfor¬ 
gotten place, where memory will ever colne to 
worship and to pray. 

And the lone and friendless boy still lingers 
there, the only mourner, and consecrates the 
place by prayers and tears. 

And then bursts forth, bewilderingly and in 
bitter agony, on the trembling twilight air, wild 
words that are wrung from the helpless heart, 
wild words, that seem, amid the startling still¬ 
ness, like some deep prophecy of the far-off 
future, 

“Father, Father, oh, grant me power to return 
good for evil a hundred fold. Give me strength 
for this, the strength that is not of earth, to—to 
low© our enemies, to bless them that hate, to 
pray for them that persecute. Be this life’s 
one holy lesson, learned and remembered. Be 
this life’s deep destiny. Be this a power and a 
portion forever.” 

And this is the orphan’s prayer, the prayer of 
tho forsaken, that steals ont, like strange musio 
from among tho forest shadows and the evening 
sflence. 

And as he planted the wild willow and the 
mourning cypress there, still, still came np the 
sad whisper, as if it were a lesson that must 
he remembered, as if it were a line of life upon 
Mb heart amid the deepening darkness there, 
“Father in Heaven, grant me power to return 
|wd for evil forever.” 

And then came baok the echo, one thrilling 
Bpirit whisper, and he knew it was for him; ho 
hoew it was hia own heart’s answer; he knew it 
U one from heaven, “Forgive, as ye would be 
forgiven." 

And was that broken spirit prayer heard? 
And was that one wild wish of the wronged 
heart answered, answered from above, those 
pleadings breathed out in bitter agony ? 

Time passed. Mr. Vernon, the haughty land¬ 
holder, had become the millionaire merchant. 

^ rumor had whispered that tho large estates 


i long since transferred to him by the death of a 
distant relative, others could and would lay 
! claim to; and in this, his honor, his honesty, his 
* integrity was implicated. 

| Two children only had been left to him. The 
; son, a young man of much promise, whose high 
I attainments, cultivated powers and classical 
t knowledge were rarely equalled for one of his 
! age, he wished to prepare for the bar. 

I And he wrote to one, still young in his pro¬ 
fession, and yet whoso lofty name was a high 
| household word; ono whose proud bucccss had 
won him a noble fame, one already honored and 
: distinguished and trusted, to ask if he would 
; receive him into his office. It was long after 
Mr. Ashton had received the letter from the 
hand of his servant ere he opened it. Ho had 
flung it carelessly on tho cold marble of the 
table on which he bent his aching brow. And 
still and statue-like he sat there, in all tho proud 
majesty of sculptured grandeur and pictured 
gracefulness. What thoughts swept through his 
heart, ns he still sat there, none might know. . 

Perhaps the darkness of a past might be 
gathering there. Perhaps the silent sadness of 
tho present might fling a warping weight over 
all thought and feeling. Perchance hope and 
heart had gone forth to meet the far-off future, 
with a promise of its holy loveliness ever a pre¬ 
sence there, a guide and a guardian, a dream, 
like tho deep, thrilling mystery of unseen years. 
It matters not. But as he lifts his face it is 
pale and sad, and his softened, subduing eye 
falls on the neglected letter. 

One low sigh, as if awaking to the dull reali¬ 
ties of life, and the note is opened. It is read. 

And slowly and silently the rich crimson stainB 
his lofty brow. Then that fuce, beautiful in its 
proud intellectuality, majestic in its classic 
grace, and loveliness, so winning, so changeful, 
is deadly white, and the dark flash of the large, 
searching eyes aro again fixed intently upon the 
page. And again each line, each word is read. 
And the proud look is half-hidden, and the 
haughty lip slightly moves, and the dark, damp 
hair is pushed back more wildly from the pale 
temple. And again he bends the proud face 
upon the cold table, in thought, perhaps in 
prayer. And then ho is himself again. 

And yet, over those lofty features steals a 
strange, sad calmness, and from those dark eyes 
breaks a deeper, a more fascinating light. And 
the hand trembles not that writes the answer 
back. It is wholly in accordance with the wishes 
of Mr. Vernon. 

And the young man has come. Mr. Ashton 
gazes upon him steadily, almost sternly, till he 
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shrinks back half-abashed and embarrassed from 
the searching, earnest glance of those large, 
bewildering eyes, that seem to read his very 
soul; and then a slight smile moves the rich lip 
of the lawyer, and he warmly, kindly, affeo- 
tionately greets him. 

And weeks went on. Never before had Francis 
Vernon met with such an able and efficient 
instructor, and yet one so kind, so generous, so 
indulgent. From the lofty treasure-home of that 
mighty mind he was gathering up classical 
knowledge, high legal attainments, noble senti¬ 
ments and god-like thoughts, and a beautiful 
science that was a power and not a paaBion. 
And while the young man learned and loved, 
thero was a deep, almost painful feeling of rever¬ 
ence for his distinguished preceptor. It is but 
the high heart-homage the world unconsciously 
ever offers to genius, heaven-given, heaven- 
guarded, whoso breathings hero on the earth are 
the eternal ministrations of a holier home than 
this. 

A suit of law was instituted against Mr. 
Vernon, in which his property was endangered, 
his honor implicated. In the ever-Buccessful 
hands of Mr. Ashton he wished to leave his 
causo. He repaired to that gentleman’s home. 
All was stated; the papers were placed before 
the lawyer, and a bank-note of value was laid 
with them as a retaining fee. 

A shadow carno up over the face of Mr. Ash¬ 
ton. His proud lip slightly curled, and he 
answered half-haughtily, 

“No, sir,” 

And then he faintly smiled, and his voice was 
low and Bad as he said, 

“When this affair is deoided, favorably, I 
trust, sir, thero will then bo sufficient time to 
meet all obligations incurred.” 

Mr. Vernon looked fixedly into tho face of his 
lofty companion. He read there that that for¬ 
bade him to press the subject further. And he 
gazed for a moment in awe and admiration on 
that proud one, and left tho office. The son, too, 
had heard all this, but dare not question him ' 
who Btill sat there silent and statue-like, gazing 
half-wildly upon the’papers. j 

The documents were all examined; and there j 
was sufficient time for a full and complete in- i 
vestigation; time to bring all his lofty legal 
knowledge to bear upon tho case so confidingly 
and hopefully committed to his care and koeping 
by one who trusted that all would be well. 

And yet thero was a sad misgiving of heart that 
he would not succeed. He knew not why. It 
was the first time ho had felt this fear. And 
hottrB, and days, and nights he spent in prepara¬ 


tion for this one event, on whioh hung the for¬ 
tunes, the honor, the hopes, the happiness of a 
family. And still, still proud and mighty as he 
was, he shrank hack from the trial. For some 
days the family of Mr. Vernon had been in 
town. But not once had the earnest entreaties 
of Frank, the repeated and pressing invitations 
of the father prevailed upon him to call at their 
hotel. He always politely yet proudly declined. 

The day came for the trial. Thousands had 
assembled to witness it. And aa tho renowned 
Mr. Ashton made his appearance in tho crowded 
court-room, the mass inadvertently, as if in 
homage, as if in reverence, swayed back to let 
him pass. Slightly, almost involuntarily, he 
bowed 1 his acknowledgments; and tho proud, 
firm Btep faltered, that smote upon the floor, for 
the first time. 

A shadow, like death, has darkened over hia 
soul. A weight, heavy and cold and oppressive, 
hangs upon his shrinking heart, whose pulses 
beat low and slow beneath it. He cannot help it 

And when, as counsel for the defendant, he 
arose to speak, there was a nervous movement, 
a shrinking diffidence, a trembling timidity, a 
faint, low, broken tone, as if it were a first 
effort, a first attempt; and with every spoken 
word, a change came over hiB lofty features, 
over lip and brow, as if he were painfully con- 
soious of hia own embarrassment, of hia own 
failure. How strange all this. 

Ho whose gifted soul had never bent to fear; 
whose thoughts had grown Btrong and Btately 
in the exercise of its infinite faculties; whose 
mighty mind swayed the world with a power 
unseen, yet felt irresistibly; whose stern spirit, 
like a proud and powerful presence, held in 
awe, elicited admiration, the homage of each 
and every one. 

And now that vast concourse gaze upon him 
in silent wonder. His friends watch him with a 
painful shuddering they oannot resist. His op¬ 
ponents, who have come up to the encounter in 
fear, knowing with whom they have to contend, 
feel a momentary relief. And a Bmilo of scorn, 
of exultation, of triumph is seen on each haughty 
lip, that cannot be mistaken. 

Ashton pauses a moment. He is gazing around 
unconsciously over all that vast assembly. But 
he sees only a shadowy forest of human forms 
and faces. The weight, the darkness on his 
heart gathers deeper. 

And there he stands, a proud, lofty, majestic 
being, still silent, motionless, while his quick 
and painful breathings only tremble on the 
crowded air. But a low, sweet voice, bo lone, bo 
thrilling, so bewildering, from the deep depths of 
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an unforgotten past, whispers words that have 
once won him from darkness. He heard them 
then, and bowed to their holy teachings; he 
hears them now, in this one trying hour, and 
bends to their deep power, bends his strong soul 
and listens. 

The charm is over; the spell is broken; the 
darkness has fled. A still small voice in his 
heart is heard, “Forgive, as ye would be for¬ 
given.” 

He starts from his bewildering roverie. The 
white lip orimsons; the half-hidden temple 
flashes; the pale, cold forehead is warmed by 
an nnseen breath, and a flush of almost fearful 
light springs to the deep, dark, beautiful eyo. 
And then, in a voice whose tone is liko the wild, 
winning music of some immortal harp, swept by 
trembling and impassioned fingers, that awakens 
echoes that die not away on earth, he speaks. 

And upon the gathering, the deepening still¬ 
ness there, breaka the proud, powerful, startling 
strains that charm with their fearless fascination. 
Orer the hearers’ hearts sweep, in wild majesty 
that Omnipotent eloquence that is ever so irre¬ 
futable, irresistible. 

There is a lofty gracefulness in the bewildering 
language there breathed, there is a startling sub¬ 
limity in the careless composing of sentences and 
Mntiments. Those words of argument, drawn 
from the deep depths of profound logic, of prac¬ 
tised reasoning, of urgent conclusions, are over¬ 
whelming in their proud strength, are all unan¬ 
swerable, unapproachable. 

And still thrilled that resistless eloquence 
I through the hearts of the hearers; still rung hiB 
deep words among all that listening crowd; still 
trembled with wild vibrations that voice that 
eTer Jiad power to convince and subdue, that 
tone so low, and yet so deep and bewildering. 
And still as ever was Mr. Ashton successful in 
hl« cause. 

Business had detained him in the court-room, 
on the last day of the trial, until night. Then, 
wearied and dispirited, he gained tho street. 
fruciB Vernon took his arm, and mechanically 
the latter walked by his aide. Tho young men 
tamed and ascended a flight of steps. The next 
ooment they stood in the broad entrance hall of 
1 lofty mansion. Francis Vernon spoke, 

“My father wished us to call here. He would 

to-night.” 

Mr. Ashton started. He thought he had 
"«hed his own place of abode. It was too 
now to retreat, as the parlor doors were 
open and Mr. Vernon came forward with 
Pjtased surprise, with a warm welcome to meet 
“®»Ms preserver. 


j Yet he dare not express all this to the high 
! and haughty, yet kind and generous one whom 
1 he felt had saved him. And yet his gratitude 
! was most fervent. After a moment's silence, Mr. 
! Vernon invited his guest to accompany him to his 
| own apartment. "With a proud bow he obeyed. 

• A beautiful girl rose hb thoy entered. She 
; sprang to her father’s side. She had not noticed 
J tho stranger’s entrance. She supposed her father 
i was alone. She had not seen him since his cause 
; was decided. 

And now Bho wildly clings to him, and low, 
j trembling words break from the quivering lip. 

“Thank God, my father, you are saved your 
fortune, your honor, your all.” 

The father presses her closely to him, and 
| bends his lip to her brow, and said, in a voice 
scarcely audible, and he stept aside, 

“And, my Ella, the one who has saved us is 
here.” 

Ella looks up. The stranger advances, a sad 
smile moves his lip as be extends his hand to the 
fair daughter of his olient. 

Involuntarily she places her’a within it, and 
there it remains cold and passive, for the mild 
glance of her earnest eye is wandering over his 
stately person, is fixed upon that pale, proud 
face. 

His voice falls upon her ear, upon her heart aB 
he speaks words to her. , 

Tho quick crimson haB faded from her brow, 
has fled from the trembling lip over which breaks 
the one wild cry, 

“Ernest Gray.” 

And then she hides her face upon her clasped 
hands from his view. 

And the voice is slightly tremulous that says, 

“Then I am not forgotten, Ella?” And with 
deep agitation that softened hia rich voice, he 
resumes, “Neither have I forgotten that angel 
one that brought that one holy gift, at the 
twilight hour, to a dying mother. Oh, that will 
ever be remembered.” 

Mr. Vernon stood gazing on the two in asto¬ 
nishment. All, all come back like a darkened 
thunderbolt to his heart. He read all now, and 
a low groan was wrung from his guilty soul. 

Unable to stand beneath the withering con¬ 
sciousness of hia own conduct, he sank upon a 
seat, and bent his blanched brow upon the table. 
What dark throeB of agony wrung his wakened 
heart none but God knew. 

Ella gazed on the loved form of her father. A 
wild look of distress broke over her pale features 
os she said, 

0 “And you, sir, have done all this for us, when, 
when-” 
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“Speak not of it then, I entreat yon." And 
the words were spoken with painful inooherenoy. 
“I have but done a duty. I have but practised 
what I early learned, I hare but lived out the 
one life-lesson my dying mother breathed upon 
my childish lip, even when the dark ourse of 
oppression gathered, lingered there. My mother 
has saved me. On all the past she has written 
for me, * Forgive, as you would be forgiven,’ 
This have I learned and loved. On thiB I have 
leaned my life. It has been a memory and a 
hope and a blessing. It has been a presence 
ovor around mo. It has been a promise on the 
covenant cloud. Like heaven this has come up 
to me, for my mother’s spirit has breathed it, 
and the deop curse that darkened my young life 
fled from thenoo forever. And it ever seems that 
my mother’s spirit is still watching over me and 
around mo, is ever here to guard and to save, is 
ever whispering over holy words for me to live 
and practice. That angel presence is all, every 
thing to me.” 

Mr. Vernon lifted his face so pale, so haggard, 
so stamped with agony. Ella sprang to her 
father’s side. 

“Father, dear father,” she cried. 

But what words of consolation had she for him 

then? 

“Leave me, Ella, leave me alone,” he said, 
and the tone was hoarse and hollow. One mo¬ 
ment eho gazed upon him and then obeyed. 

For long, long hours was the conference be¬ 
tween tbo two; and when Mr. Ashton sought his 
room that night it wns with a perturbed step, 
with deep agitation in every movement, with a 
soul that had been stirred to its very depths. 

And what thoughts still swept through his 
tired heart, as hour after hour passed by, with 
his throbbing temples on his clasped hands, nono 
might over know. And as ho arose and paced 
bis spacious chamber, one low sentence was said, 

“No, no. It was but the wild and earnest 
enthusiasm of gratitude. Only that for me, only 
that and fame, cold, hollow and mocking.” 

And a low, mournful sigh succeeded, that told 
to tho midnight silenco there what would not 
have been breathed to another, told of the deep 
wants of the heart, of its yearnings and its 
longings, of the holy passion and sublime love 
that was ever its birth-right, though all might 
bo forever hidden from the world by a resem¬ 
blance of pride and coldness, by life’s shadows 
ever doopening, by the fame that was to him a 
destiny. 

A few more days did Mr. Vernon spend in 
town—not again had Mr. Ashton called upo® 
them. He pleaded business and declined. And 


yet ever in those hours of weariness and study 
there was a sweet, sad face looking into his. 
There were tearful eyes lifted timidly to his own. 
There was an angel one bearing a holy gift to a 
dying mother. Ever in his midnight hours that 
gentle vision of the past came up. Ever in his 
morning dreams that pure picture of the present 
was near. Ever in the evening hour of prayer 
it was there. A beautiful being, whose form was 
one of graceful elegance, whose face was one of 
pleading loveliness, knelt to him to thank him 
for a mercy deed. And only came up that vestal 
vision so encbnntingly, so mockingly. 

Was not his heart too high, too haughty, too 
proud to love? Had not the world said this?' 
Had not the many, wearied in their ineffectual 
efforts to win his worship, echoed it? 

“I muBt go home for a few weeks, Mr. Ashton, 
my sister is dying,” said Francis Vernon. 

Mr. Ashton started. The announcement was 
new. Tho warm flush fled from his shaded fore¬ 
head of almost feminine fairness; and white and 
tremulous was the lip that answered, 

“Go then, immediately.” 

The words wero spoken with one breath. The 
next moment he was in his own apartment. 

“Ella Vernon dying!” 

Tho words were not spoken, wore not whis¬ 
pered, were not breathed; but he felt that all 
of life was fading from his vision, was dying in 
his heart os this one fearful thought thrilled 
wildly through it. 

That long, long day, that long night was passed 
in anguish, in the agony of dying hope, of dark¬ 
ened happiness. And then, calm and proud and 
stately, he pursued his usual routine of wearying 
avocations. 

And yet with what nervous impatience did he 
expect a letter from his friend. None came. 
And heavily the hours wore on; and days and 
weeks, and still was the young man abroad, and 
still he had not heard from him. But in the 
public prints he read of the continued illness of 
the beautiful and accomplished Miss Vernon. 

And now it was with a Bhadder that he took 
up a public journal. He feared to find a dif¬ 
ferent announcement. And yet with a restless 
movement, with a searching glance that took m 
every word, he glanced over published paragraph 
and page. 

A noto is placed in the hands of Mr. Ashton. 
It is from Francis Vernon. With a convulsive 
effort he breaks the seal. With the calmness of 
despair he read the contents: 

“Mb. Ashton—-M y dear friend, much as you 
have done for us, ever sensible of the obliga* 
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tlong we have incurred, still under the deep and 
abiding sense of the injuries yon have received, 
I have yet another, still another favor to ask of 
yon. I would oommit to your trust the delicacy 
of a dying sister. With your honor it will be as 
safe as with heaven. I fear not. The secret will 
be held sacred. Ella loves you. And yet even 
this confession I have not wrung from her heart. 
Bat in her troubled dreams, at the midnight 
hoar, she has told it all. She has prayed that 
the might see you but once, once more. Will 
yon grant this unspoken request of one that is 
dying for youf your own feelings must answer 
this. Tours, F. Veuhon.” 

In an elegant apartment, dose by the open 
window, on the dark cushions of a sofa, half 
supported by pillows, reclined the still beautiful 
Ella Vernon. Through the careless folds of the 
rich onrtains, through the pale passion flower 
blossoms that drape the proud pillars of the 

portico, through tho clematis that clings to the 
costly casement, through the trembling wild, 
vine-leaves, whose heavy fragrance seems well 
nigh oppressive, the warm sunlight still strug¬ 
gled, and its softened rays pressed the faded 
forehead of the sleeping girl, and mingled with 
the ungathered tresses of damp hair that lay 
darkly on the muslin folds of her Bnowy robe. 
And pale flower leaves, wafted in by the evening 
breeze, lay, light-like, upon tho helpless form, 
imong the masses of fair hair, as if scattered 
there by the white wing of hope. 

Ella sleeps. Franois Vernon, in that one hour, 
is the only watcher there, there where the loved 
one is dying. 

Slowly the door is opened, and Mr. Ashton 
enters unannounced. 

The brother starts from his seat. Wildly he 
the hand of his friend, but does not speak, j 
«»d, fearing to betray too much emotion, leaves j 
the apartment. I 

Mr. Ashton is there alono. Long he gazes on J 
the beautiful and slumbering form before him. J 
he gazes on the face so white, bo lovely J 
The foot of death ib not there yet Long ; 
he remains kneeling there beside that unoon- i 
*loua one, counting the slight respiration that I 
Kwcely moved the cold folds of finest muslin 1 
Ihit drape the faded form. Long he remains j 
Counting tho faint pulses that are strug- j 
loir and Irregularly at the transparent 
Ad long he gazes as he would on a 
of still and beautiful sculpture. 

Aad wsb death watching there too ? 

thought flashes fearfully through his 
^ith a trembling hand he pushes baok 


[ the damp, heavy tresses from that white brow. 

, It has disturbed the deep slumber. 

She moved and moaned, and murmured the 
’ name of him whose listening heart had heard the 
i whispered, broken words, 
tf “I am here, dearest,” was breathed low on a 
i; dying music strain. 

Slowly those largo, soft eyes were opened. 

* i Slowly a slight flush stole to the faded, shaded 

temple. Slowly ho clasped her wasted hands 
[; together, and a faint whisper trembled over the 
i white lip, 

* “Father, I thank Thee.” 

But the effort was too much. A change came 
over the fair features, and she sank baok power- 
. leas upon the damp pillows. 

Was this death? 

i; Mr. Ashton wildly summoned assistance. But 
i she had only fainted, and with ready restoratives 

* was soon restored. 

1 1 A few hours later, and he still stands there by 
i that siok one’s couch. The man of God too is 
, there. The consecrating marriage rite is there 
performed, so strangely startling in its deep 
power, so holy in its trustingness, so beautiful 
in its earnest truthfulness, so pure in its solemn 
sacredness. 

The hallowed ceremony is over, and the dying 
girl is a bride, the bride of one loved from early 
childhood. And then, and there, in that one 
shadowy hour, tho evening hoar of prayer, can 
you not see that angels are registering there, to 
be held holy, to be remembered forever? 

Mr. Vernon had been humbled to the very 
dust, and from thence he arose a changed being, 
a better man, a worshipper of his God. And in 
low and broken accents he said to him to whom 
all was due, 

“You have saved to me my inheritance, you 
; have saved to me my honor, you have saved to 
(me my child, and—the eternal blessings of a 
(holy God will ever be with you: you nobly for- 
j gave as you would be forgiven. And may, oh, 
j may my heavenly Father too pardon me for all 
J the dark wrongs I have wrought.” 

And was not tho poor, lone, desolate orphan 
t boy’s prayer heard, heard and answered, an- 
I swered from above? 

| He had returned good for evil. He had lived 
j out his mother’s lessons, had given them to tho 
i world, a free-will offering. And from bis high 
heart there rose the one eternal anthem of grati¬ 
tude, of love, of worship for this. 

But—the world will tell you that this is not 
true to nature, yet it is true to heaven. The 
mighty mountain, the wild-wood land, tho far- 
off forest, the valley plain; the ocean’s roar and 
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the river’s rash, and the lakelet lone and th« 
bounding brook. And then the morning sun and 
the evening twilight, and the midnight shadows, 
and the wild-bird’s song and its hymnB of praist 
and thanksgiving to its Maker, God. And then 
the wildly clinging vines, and the foreBt flowers, 
and tho prairie blossoms, and light and shadow; 
and zephyrs’ breathings, and the wind-god’E 
voioe, and the thunder’s tone, and, and- 

This is nature, all nature. 

Tho poet sees it thus; the painter pictures it 
all; tho mind and heart receive it. It is nature, 
all nature. And the painter and the poet too 
will tell you of a higher and holier one. They 
will point you to the past, when Jesus lived 
and labored and taught, and suffered, and died. 
They will point you to tho cross and to Calvary. 
Tho poet will pioture to your imagination with 
the pen of inspiration, that one holy, god-like 
came to earth, that humbled Himself thus to 
oome among the works of His own hand; to be 
here, here; to be despised, insulted, persecuted 
and slain for a lost, lost world, that he came to 
save, to forgive, to win to heaven by His words 
and His works. Is ho less a painter or a poet 

that tells you this than Him who spreads out to 
your view, all alluringly, the scenery of nature? 

Nay, but few fino minds, but few lofty souls, 
but few unworldly hearts, even alive to the high 
and the holy, ever awake to the true and the 
great, ever conscious of an innate, almost infinite 
power, whose gaze is above and beyond earth, 
who has felt in his heart tho breathings of 
heaven, who has felt upon the soul the rod of 
conaeoration—can do this. 

His pictures are wrought from his own soul. 
His pictures are wrought from his own spirit 
imaginings. His poetry is limned from the light 
Of a lofty heart, that Boars upward and onward 
in tho strength of God, listening, ever listening 
to that voice that is eternal, that guides, directs 
and counsels, evor listening to these whisperings 
nono else may hear, and yet here, on the earth, 
lowly and lone as was the son of God. 

How often are such painters and such piotnres 
sot aside. They are not true to nature. But yet 
they are true to Heaven, and heaven is within 
the heart. No marvel that its emanations, its 
creations, its conceptions aro the very spirit of 
inspiration—the very words that Jesus taught, 
the very life that he^lived, our Saviour here on 
the earth. 

It is nature—the village gathering, the village 
gossip. The pen has traced it out for the world 
to see. It is true. But are there no higher scenes 
for the painter's pencil, no holier themes for the 
poet’s pen, no mightier mental developments; 


no loftier life to live? Yes, yes. And yet the 
pioture is set aside. The world cannot under¬ 
stand it. The world oannot appreciate it. It is 
too high, too holy, it 1 b too much like heaven. 
It cannot be true. 

It is true. True to the lives of a few whose 
hearts may be, have been trial-tried, have been 
Banotified by suffering, have thus been fitted for 
this one high immortal work, that earth will 
trample upon, whose beautiful workmanship it 
oannot behold. 

Yet is he less a painter and a poet? The 
picture iB one of purity, perfection, of the past, 
of truth. The holy heart-heroism the world 
knows not of; it is too noble, too spiritual. Yet 
it is felt within the soul. It lives there forever. 
God sees it, acknowledges it, owns it; tho light 
is from above, the light is love, lovo hallowed 
and eternal. 

Oh, world, spurn not the spirit of nature. 
Turn not away from the teachings of truth, 
though that truth is the still small voice of 
Heaven, “Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

Mother, teaoh this to that son of thine. Tell 
it over to his ohildish mind. Breathe it ever to 
his proud heart. Live it in thy life. Is it too 
pure a precept to tell to that wayward boy? Is 
it too holy a lesson to learn the world? Nay, 
nay, it iB the doctrine thnt Jesus taught. It is 
the precept that He practised. It is the life that 
He lived, lived on the earth. This, “Forgive, 
as ye would be forgiven.” 

They are the words the Redeemer would have 
the world hear, the world believe and practice. 

And there are yet hearts left that will beliere 
it, that will receive it. There aro yet hearts 
left that have learned the heavenly lesson, that 
will live it. 

It iB true to the lives and the hearts of maDy 
who havo struggled long beneath the weight of 
woe and wrong, that is there, still deepening 
and darkening, and who can say, in the strength 
of heaven can say, “I forgive, as I would be 
forgiven.’ 1 

Mother, teach this lesson to thy wayward boy, 
to that child of thine; breathe it to his heart, 
whisper it to his spirit, live it evor in thy lif*i 
and pray God to add His blessing. Believe, and 
it will be given. 

Mother, listen. The future of that child, so 
warmly cherished, so earnestly worshipped, rests 
with thee. Mould that mind aright Guide that 
struggling bouI into all of truth. Bend the strong 
spirit to the teachings of heaven. Breathe upon 
that young and yearning heart the holy lessons 
of Jesus. Whisper still the beautiful words 
“Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 
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THE FIRST 

BY EMILE 

One evening as I mounted the stairs with the 
rapidity usual to mo, after a long absence, I 
heard Clara’s clear ringing laugh, mingled with 
the gentle tones of my dear Marcello; both 
heard, and hastened to meet me. 

I took them in my arms, and my kisses de¬ 
scended from the brow of the mother to that of 
the child. 

“Well, thank God,” X cried, gayly, “this is a 
happy home 1” 

“Do you not know the nows then!” Marcelle 
interrupted, her whole face glowing with plea¬ 
sure. 

“No, what is it?” 

“The child can speak?” 

“No, can she really?” 

“ Listen 1” 

And addressing the little girl in her most 
caressing tone, Bhe entreated her to repeat tho 
syllables which she had uttered before. Clara 
replied at first only with those confused but 
charming murmurs belonging to early infancy; 
but suddenly, seeming to think bettor of it, she 
distinctly called “Papa,” and held out her little 
hands to mo. 

Overjoyed, I clasped her in my arms. This 
first word lisped forth with difficulty, seemed to 
mo os a second birth. The child had quitted 
the phalanx of mutes, where until now she had 
been confounded with the creatures of instinct, 
to enter that endowed with Bpeech, reserved for 
the sons of Adam only. She hod begun to claim 
her right to the sovereignty of oreation; until 
now she had been but a living image, henceforth 
another soul was added to our life. 

As might be expeoted, Marcello’s affection for 
Clara was redoubled, and she became her sole 
thought and care. To material wants was now 
added solicitude about her moral training. She 
must watch the awakening mind, protect it from 
unfavorable influences, and surround it, like 
Montaigne’s cradle, with harmonious sounds and 
lovely visions! And thus the chain became every 
day more heavy, eaoh fresh improvement of 
Clara’s, by creating a fresh obligation, added 
another link; and I beheld it increasing with 
her growth until it filled tho house, and drove 
mo from it. 

Maroelle felt it, and as an inevitable conse- 
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quence suffered; but her maternal instinct, 
added to her exaggerated ideas of duty, made 
her struggle against these, very natural feelings; 
and these differences of opinion gave rise, too 
often, to mutual irritation and annoyance. 

One summer’s evening I returned home, worn 
and mentally wearied with a hard day’s work. 
A refreshing breeze was just beginning to rise, 
after the overpowering heat of the day, and 
whispered among the leaves, as it bore along tho 
perfume of a thousaud flowers; whilst the last 
rays of the setting sun bathed the white houses 
in the suburbs with a glittering flood of light. 
My heart was swelling from the long day’s 
oppression, and feeling as though my feet had 
wings, I hurried homo. 

Formerly, Marcelle was on the watch for my 
return, and hastened to meet me; but since 
Clara had engrossed her whole time, I had been 
forced to renounce this sweet custom. I cannot 
tell why I so particularly regretted its loss this 
evening, but I longed to see her, and take her 
out with me, to enjoy the delicious freshness of 
the evening. 

I entered quickly, and asked for her imme¬ 
diately; she was in her own sitting-room, which 
had for Borne time been devoted to the child’s 
use; there I found her, her head buried in her 
hands, whilst Clara, surrounded by her play¬ 
things, was seated on the floor at some little 
distance, pouting and with tears yet wet upon 
her cheeks. 

I saw at the first glance how matters stood; 
there had been another of the child’s outbreaks, 
which were becoming every day more frequent. 

I had returned ba£py and comforted; but the 
sight of the two countenances before me was 
sufficient to dispel all my joy; it came like a 
cloud to shroud the sunshine of my heart. How¬ 
ever, I conquered my first impulse, which had 
been to turn away, and approaching Marcelle, 

I begged, with a smile, to be informed of the 
cause of this grand quarrel; but the mother was 
indignant at my treating the matter so lightly, 
and began an enumeration of her troubles. 

They were the thousand anxieties of an over¬ 
watchful mind. Attentive to the child’s smallest 
actions, and from them deducting the most 
serious consequences, as if it were the peculiar 
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privilege of infanoy to be ever influenced by the 
profoundest reason, whioh no man oonstantly 
obeys, she gave a meaning to every word and 
every motion, and imagined an Intention to exist 
in the mere caprice of a moment. I had very 
often endeavored to warn her against her dan¬ 
gerous habit of drawing inferences, to persuade 
her to let the seed germinate by itself, always 
taking care to supply it with water and sun¬ 
shine, without prejudging the ear whioh is to 
result from it; but all my efforts had been un¬ 
availing, and they were not more fortunate this 
time. I was again obliged to listen to what I 
had so often heard before. Clara was selfish 
and obstinate; her affection was interested; she 
was submissive, or disobedient, according to 
fancy 1 

And then came, heaven knows, what conse¬ 
quences and fears for the far-distant future! I 
listened with ill-restrained impatience, for time 
was flying, and the rays of the setting sun were 
rapidly dying away one by one. I took advan¬ 
tage of the first pause made by Marcello, to try 
to soothe her, and, as she was about to reply, I 
rose and took her hand. 

“Time enough to be serious to-morrow!” I 
said, gayly; “I want you to go with me to the 
nursery-grounds. My father expects us, and if 
we do not haBten, the nightingale will have 
finished her Bong.” 

“Go out!** exclaimed Marcelle, “and the 
child t’* 

“We will take her with us,” I replied. 

“Is it not too far?” 

“I will carry her, if neoessary.” 

She went to the window and looked out. 

“Good heavens!” Bhe said, “but it is-1 

am fearful of the evening air, my dear: see, the 
mist is already beginning to rise; it will not do 
for Clara to encounter it.” 

“Well then?” I exolaimed, in the restless 
manner of a man who standB in need of air 
and exercise, “we will leave her in Jeanne’s 
care.” 

“Leave Clara here! impossible,” Marcelle 
hastily replied: “every time I absent myself I 
feel the grievouB consequences of my negleot; 
and now, more than ever, am I anxious to keep 
her with me, and constantly watch over her.” 

“Now listen to me, Marcelle,” I answered, 
quickly; “there is, notwithstanding, a limit to 
all things, and it is not right that our two whole 
existences should be devoted to this child; she 
was given us by God to be our consolation, I 
Ihould think, rather than a jailer.” 

“Oh, pray I” interrupted Marcelle, her eyes 
filling with tears, “do not bring up that subject 


again; do you not believe that it pains me to 
refuse you?” 

“But why attempt to accomplish an impossible 
task?” I oried, out of all patience. “The child 
must learn some day or other to walk alone, 
then why accustom her to be always supported? 
Does woman’s sole duty on earth consist in rear¬ 
ing her offspring? Can it be a law of nature, 
that over each imperfect creature in the oradle, 
another completed being should stand guard, 
flaming sword in hand, to ward off the Bpirit of 
evil? What necessity can there be for this con¬ 
stant external guardian, when God has planted 
one in the heart of each of us? Conscience 
awakes of itself, but requires exercise to 
strengthen it!” 

“I am perfectly aware that our opinions differ 
on this point,” replied Marcelle, in a trembling 

voice; “but-if I am mistaken, why not be* 

more lenient?” 

“Because the error into which you have fallen 
is dangerous to all three; because Clara’s little 
arms entwined around our neckB, ought to bring 
us closer, rather than separate us; but you place 
her between us as a wall, you make her a trouble, 
a restraint; and you hazard in this game, not 
only our more social pleasures, but tho true ap¬ 
preciation of our duties! Are you sure that the 
child you now make an obstacle will not become 
less dear? that her faults will not sooner exhaust 
our patience, and that you will not convert an 
intended joy into a burden?” 

“At leaBt I can answer for myself,” said Mar¬ 
celle, whom the severity of my tone had offended, 
and who was passing gradually from Borrow to 
bitterness. 

“Then you would insinuate,” said I, wounded 
in my turn, “that I alone am capable of forget¬ 
ting my duty?” 

“Was it I who expressed that fear?” 

“At least you exculpated yourself at my ex¬ 
pense. But no matter, thiB thirst for martyrdom 
iB a necessary attribute of your sex; you like to 
feel the orown of thorns; and if God in Bis 
mercy lays it lightly on your brows, you press 
it down with both your hands: every one of you 
has more or less of the passion for self-immola¬ 
tion?” 

Marcelle started, and the blood rushed to her 
face. It was the first time, in all our disagree¬ 
ments, that a bitter word had passed my lips; 
she gave me one sorrowful look, then drawing 
herself up, said coldly, 

“So be it, but what need then of this discus¬ 
sion? The wise do not argue with fools.” 

And taking Clara by the hand, she passed into 
the salon. 
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I made a motion to detain her and offer some 
excuse, but my pride prevented me; perhaps 
also I yet felt somewhat aggrieved. I had come 
home my heart swelling with happy hopes, and 
I could not yet forgive her for having ao sud¬ 
denly diBBipated them. 

My feelingB were not improved by a burst of 
laughter from the child, evidently elicited by her 
mother’s efforts to amuse her. Presently I heard 
the piano; Marcello was playing her noisiest 
quadrilles, to the evident.great delight of Clara, 
who shouting with joy, endeavored to keep time 
with her feet to the music. I forgot that this 
was mere show to conceal her sorrow; and thot 
this forced gayety was assumed to prevent the 
ready tears from flowing: I took the gay mask 
as a defiance, and answered with a bravado. 

I sought in the drawers of the bureau for a 
forgotten oigar, the last vestige of my past ex¬ 
travagances, and having found one, began with 
the greatest effrontery to fill her little boudoir 
with clouds of smoke 1 Maroelle continued to 
play her giddieat dances, I whistled my liveliest 
airs, eaoh doing his best to vex the other, as 
much from regret as spite. 

We were surprised by aunt Roubert in this 
agreeable occupation; she made her appearance 
at the door of tho little room, just as I finished 
my oigar. 

“Eh! eh! you eeem very merry here," she 
said; “my dear boy, you sing like a lark.” 

“It’s the only way to drown the noise of the 
piano,” said I, throwing a glance of ill-humor 
toward the salon. 

“Ah! the piano tries your nerves, poor thing,” 
said aunt, gayly, as she opened the window to 
get rid of the acrid odor of the tobacco. 

Marcelle, hearing Madame Roubert’s voice, 
had hastened into tho room, and now remarked 
that my tastes must have suddenly and strangely 
altered, as it was only a few days ago that I had 
passed an entire evening in listening to this very 
music which now seemed so muoh to annoy me. 

“Well, very likely! why are you surprised?” 
QBkod aunt Roubert, ns, already established in 
the easy-chair, she was beginning to knit; “do 
you not know that wo weary at last, even of that 
wo like best? there should bo moderation in all 
things, my dear.” 

I darted a sharp glance at Marcelle, who felt, 
rather than saw it, and colored slightly. 

“Doubtless, dear aunt, when it conoerns our 
pleasures, and-” 

“And even when our duties are concerned,” 
peremptorily added Madame Roubert. 

“Hear, hear,” said I, almost involuntarily: 
Marcelle bit her lip. ' 


“It seems to me,” she replied, “that on the 
latter point, negligence is more general than an 
excess of ardor.” 

“But not the less to be feared,” replied her 
aunt; “and I have reason to say so, as I have 
experienced it.” 

“You?” I cried, “where and how?” 

“Ah! it is an odd Btoiy, my child,” said she, 
with a Bigh. “You would hardly believe it of 
me now; but I was onoe young like the rest of 
you 1 Your uncle was the husband of my choice, 
and I was never happy unless knitting, or work¬ 
ing at his elbow; so, when business was over, he 
used to come and seat himself on the low chair 
at my feet, and tell me all he had done during 
the day; enter into all hia difficulties, and though 
I aometimeB understood very little about it, I 
wished for no greater happiness than to listen to 
him.” 

She Btopped, hesitated, and looked up at us. 

“You are laughing at the old woman, are you 
not?” she said, with a timid embarrassment not 
belonging to her age, and of whioh I should not 
have auapeoted her. 

I warmly protested against such an idea, and 
Marcelle with a kiss entreated her to continue. 
The old lady shook her head—“Oh, but *ti3 the 
usual way, we oannot believe we Bhall ever grow 
old, nor forget that we have been young 1 But 
no matter—I was saying then, that I had become 
accustomed to your uncle’s society, I had made 
it, so to say, my daily bread, and prayed that I 
might never be deprived of it. Unfortunately, 

I had not taken into consideration M. Roubert's 
zealous activity in the discharge of his business. 

“One fine day, he took into hia head to think 
that the work left to the junior clerks, would be 
better done by himself, that there was need of 
reform in the office, and that it concerned his 
honor to look to it. Immediately thero was a 
grand rummaging of papers, looking over of 
duaty files, and yellow deeds. Every evening he 
returned loaded with papers; which he remained 
till past midnight arranging. It was impossible 
to find out whether he were too hot or too cold, 
what dish he would prefer, or to inquire if there 
was any news in the paper; from the moment he 
seated himBelf at the writing-table, he became a 
nonentity, and I might as well have been alone! 

“On Saturday, at least, I tried to tear him 
from his work, to take a walk with, me along 
the river, or through the fields; but it was all of 
no use; there was always some document to 
look over, or some calculation to prove. First I 
pouted, then I cried; and last of all I got angry 
in good earnest. I felt that if matters went on 
muoh longer in this manner, he at his pen, and 
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I at my needle, we were in a fair way to become 
strangers to each other; so one day, grown bold 
by the sorrow I felt, I said to myself—this Btate 
of tilings has lasted long enough, and must be 
put an end to. Never shall I forget that day I 
It was an afternoon in Whitsuntide, about the 
middle of the delightful month of May. The 
sun shone brightly on the tops of the houses, the 
Bp arrows chirped in the gutters till they were 
hoarse, and the bells rang out merrily. I watched 
my neighbors, in their new clothes, double-locking 
their doors, and preparing to go a Maying; and 
as I looked my heart grew sad within me, till at 
last I made up my mind. I went straight to 
your uncle, who had seated himself at his writ¬ 
ing-table and was mending a pen, laid my hand 
upon his arm, and resolutely said, 

“ * To-day is a holiday; we have worked hard 
all the week, and ought to rest to-day; come, 
and take a Baunter in the fields.’ 

‘“Impossible, dearest,* he said, gently: ‘I 
have these accounts to look over, and, “duty 
first, and pleasure after,” you know.' 

“‘But,’ I interrupted, ‘there is no duty which 
has any right to monopolize a man’s entire life, 
or to exempt him from all other obligations. 
You promised me your love and society: do you 
already regret that promisef’ 

“‘II* he said. ‘Is it possible you con think 
such a thing, Jeanne?’ 

“‘Then prove the contrary by giving me your 
society daring the hours that I have a right to 
it* 

“He still endeavored to raise his conscientious 
scruples as reasons for denying them, but I in¬ 
terrupted him. I told him there was far more 
pride than conscientiousness in these pretensions 
to doing better than the rest of the world; and 
that if he desired to be just, he must divide his 
time and attention between bis various duties: 
and as ho still resisted, I made a sudden dash at 
his papers, and seized them in my arms. 

“‘What aro you about?’ he cried. 

“‘Rescuing my husband from his business,’ I 
boldly replied, whilst cramming the papers into 
my linen-chest, the key of which I turned and 
put in my pocket.” 

“And what did M. Roubert do?” I exclaimed. 

“He started up angrily enough,” she replied, 
“turned red, and then pale; but I brought him 
his hat, took hiB arm and said, cornel so sweetly, 
that he was obliged to smile in spite of himself, 
»ad there was peace between us.” 

“But since?” 

“Afterward,” she said, “he moderated his 
wal, and never again forgot that he was not 
merely a business man.” 


My eyes and Marcello’s met, but only for a 
moment; she turned away abruptly, and rose to 
put the child, who had begun to fret, to bed. 

I then remembered that my father was expect¬ 
ing me. I had letters of business to consult him 
upon; and, begging Madame Roubert to excuse 
me, I set off for his lodgings. 

I was in that state of mind when one looks 
upon the dark side of everything, and all around 
me Beemed to add to my melancholy feelings; 
during my whole wallt I met nobody but beg¬ 
gars, or drunken people quarreling. Even my 
father, generally so calm and serene, was that 
evening quite overcome. He had just heard of 
the total ruin of a friend of his youth, who had 
been suddenly reduced from wealth to poverty, 
at an age when the mind finds it difficult to 
ohange one set of ideas for another. 

Ho proposed that we should walk, as was his 
custom when he felt the need of motion to calm 
his mind. We went down to the nursery-ground, 
and wandered by moonlight through its alleys. 
The flowering acacias perfumed the air; the sky 
glittered with innumerable stars, and the sound 
of our footsteps was lost on the freshly-made 
paths. In this manner we made the round of 
the grounds, exchanging only, at long intervals, 
a few words; whilst the sole sounds which in 
the still evening met our ears, were the distant 
rumbling of the market wagons, and the barking 
of ft dog on a neighboring farm. At last, the 
churoh clock struck eleven: my father remem¬ 
bered that I had others expecting me, and bid 
me good night 

I returned slowly home. This walk under the 
clear sky of night, had soothed the irregular and 
quickened pulses of my heart; my head was 
clear, and I felt a longing for that peace and 
love which constitutes the charm of home. I 
was no longer angry with Marcelle; I no longer 
blamed her; but anxious on my side for a recon¬ 
ciliation, I feared to find her less disposed for it; 
I doubted what reception I should meet with, 
whilst a foolish pride counselled me not to be 
the first to make advances. 

I very leisurely mounted the stairs, divided 
between my desire for a reconciliation and this 
false and foolish pride. I quietly opened the 
door; the lamp was extinguished, and all was 
dark and silent. A sharp pang shot through my 
heart. 

She has not heard me, I thought, and is asleep 
most likely. 

I softly made my way to her room, through 
the unclosed windows of which the stars sent a 
feeble light. 

On finding myself there again, surrounded by 
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objects, to each of which belonged some Bweefc 
remembrance; and as the scent of “vetiver,” 
Marcello's favorite perfume, saluted me on en¬ 
tering, the flood of bitterness whioh had again 
risen in my heart subsided, and I drew near to 
Clara’s cradle, in which I heard her breathing 
softly. A moonbeam, penetrating the light dra¬ 
pery, fell round her head in an aureole of glory. 

As I stood gazing upon that fair and roBy face, 
as yet untouched by care, my heart swelled with 
emotion. The innocent happiness of childhood 
seems to draw us nearer to God! I deeply re¬ 
gretted that this dear child should have been 
mnde tho cnuRe of dispute and recrimination be¬ 
tween Marcello and myself; and I felt I had 
been guilty of injustice toward this darling little 
creature. With Borne remorBo I bent over the 
ohild, and pressed my lips upon her chesnut 


curia. As I did so, a hand seized mine, and 
from behind the white curtains rose Marcello's 
sweet face. * 

“Ah, then! you do not hate her for having 
separated ns I” she Baid, smiling through her 
tears. 

“Not if you ore happy in that separation,” I 
said, with an earnest look. 

She laid her hand upon the cradle. 

“Oh, no,” she cried, “I am not, I cannot be: 
let us rather endeavor to consider each other’s 
happiness, and in doing bo we Bhall make our 
own. Aunt Roubert has enlightened me, and I 
have understood, and will profit by her lesson." 

At these worda her hand orept up to my 
shoulder, her head bent with mine over her 
child, and she drew us both together in the 
same embrace. 
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“THE NEW 

BY B. W 

Good, old Dr. Lutemwell was dead. 

For twenty years had he faithfully ministered 
to the ailments of young and old in the quiet 
little village of W-; no rival, whether homeo¬ 

pathic, hydropathic, or “young physic,” had 
ponohed on his domain. He had reigned with 
undisputed, and somewhat despotic sway, and at 
his death ho regally appointed a 8ucceB3or, as 
great monarchs are wont to do. 

The advent of tho “New Doctor,” or the 
“Doctor’s Heir,” as Bomo called him, was an 
event of immense interest to the villagers. There 
was a delay of several weeks before he could 
possibly arrive, and meanwhile the whole vil¬ 
lage, men, women, and children, wondered, and 
guessed, and conjectured, and surmised, as only 
villagers can. 

Tho good, old doctor had spoken in tho very 
highest terms of his successor—had declared 
him to possess every requisite qualification— 
talents, industry, good character, and a kind 
heart, as well as some years’ experience, no 
trifling advantage. 

At length there was a report that tho doctor 
had come—or at least Mrs. Patterson’s girl’s 
sister, had been told by the cousin of tho young 
man who pounded drugs in the doctor’s office, 
that lie was as good as come, for he was cer¬ 
tainly on the road. 

Then came rumors of a new plate on tho poor, 
old doctor’s door, (how shocking;) then the 
certainty that tho new doctor had actually arrived, 
had been seen and spoken to by several persons. 

Unhappy Dr. lVissonall! had ho but known 
how busy people were with him, and his con¬ 
cerns—how everybody was peeping and peering 
and prying about him, in eearch of some flaw or 
imperfection, it would surely have troubled his 
dreams, if not his conscience. 

As was but natural, when nearly all was con¬ 
jecture, scarcely two opinions about him coin¬ 
cided, and the most contradictory statements 
were made concerning him. 

The “New Doctor” was not yet a worn-out 
theme, when, about two weeks after his arrival, 
a bevy of young girls were assembled round 
Mrs. Maylaud’s pleasant tea-table; /they, of 
course, discussed him too. 

Tho hostess’ lovely daughter Ella, a bright, 
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charming girl of seventeen, very sweet and 
innocent, listened with an amused smile to the 
conversation, and at last broke into a merry 
laugh. 

“I never heard so many contradictions in my 
life!” she exolaimed. “Why no two of you 
agree on a single point. I have heard him 
called old and young, handsome and ugly, agree¬ 
able and rude, German and French, and I don’t 
know how many other impossible opposites 
within five minutes. I begin to be curious to see 
this Appolo-Appolyon.” 

“Begin to be curious!” cried lively little 
Anna Jay. “I’ve been dying of curiosity these 
two weoks. I go round five squares every day, 
in going to school, just in hopes of seeing, or 
finding out something as I pass the house. But 
the only success I have had as yet, was to see 
the girl shaking the door mat one day. Curi¬ 
osity! I’m all curiosity—and what do you think 
Lizzy Morris did? She was bo curious that ehe 
shammed sick, pretended to have a dreadful 
headache, or something, and sent for the new 
doctor just so as to see him, and talk with him— 
so horrid of Lizzy Morris!” 

“Well, but how did she like him?” inquired 
a half-a dozen eager voices. 

“She didn’t like him at all. She thought him 
dreadfully rude, for instead of being flattered 
when she allowed him to surmise her reason for 
sending for him, he left her very abruptly, 
telling her in a rude, blunt kind of way, that 
there was nothing tho matter with her but want 
of common sense.” 

“How mortified Lizzy must have been!” said 
Ella, blushing for her friend, “And as for him, 

I abhor him. How could he hurt the poor girl's 
feelings so?” 

“Lizzy’s feelings!” laughed Anna Jay, in¬ 
credulously, “sho hasn’t any, that I could ever 
find out.” 

“No, indeed,” Baid one of the other girls, 
“sho is a ooquette *au natural;’ she con think 
of nothing but flirting, and she was served just 
right; its my opinion, that Bhe determined from 
the first, to make a conquest, if not a catch, and 
I, for one, am glad she is foiled.”^ 

“Never fear, she’ll try again,” said another, 
and hereupon followed a complete dissection of 
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poor liny’s oharaoter, bat being conscientiously 
opposed to gossip I eball not retail all that was 
said. 

Hot more than a week after this conversation, 
Ella Mayland rose with a Bore throat and head- 
aohe, and other symptoms of a severe cold, or 
some impending illness. 

Her parents spoke of sending for the doctor, 
bnt Ella so strenuously opposed the idea that 
they said no more about it till the next day j 
when, finding she was deoidedly worse, instead 
of better, as they had hoped, Mrs. Mayland 
Bpoke more decidedly of the necessity of calling 
in medioal aid; but Ella still would not hear of 
it. She was thinking of Lizzy Morris’ reproof, 
and dreading the idea of incurring a similar 
one from the stern “New Doctor,” should he 
fancy himself summoned on false pretences. 

Mr. Mayland said little, perceiving that Ella 
was feverishly excited at the very mention of 
the doctor’s name, but not choosing longer to 
defer what he considered a necessary step, he 
stopped at Dr. Wissenall’s office as he went 
down the street, and requested him to call on his 
daughter. 

Meanwhile, Ella, overcome by her increasing 
illness, and her uncomfortable feelings, straggled 
no longer for appearances, but submitted pas* 
rifely to her mother’s infallible remedy for a 
eore throat—permitted her neck to be well rub¬ 
bed with goose-grease, and tied up in flannel. 
Afterward, her mother having left her to attend 
to an important commission down street, she 
wrapped herself in an old shawl, laid down on the 
lounge in the sitting room, and dropped asleep. 

After a time she woke from a heavy, troubled 
slumber, to beoome slowly oonscious that a 
grave, middle-aged man was sitting at the foot 
of the sofa reading. The stranger had a foreign 
air, and his long, black hair fell about his neck 
In rather a wild fashion. Ella, confused by recent 
dreamB, and approaching delirium, looked at him 
with great, bewildered eyes, puzzled to know 
whether the being before her was a reality or a 
creature of her imagination. Suddenly a pair of 
large, dark, hazel eyes with a peculiarly keen, 
earnest expression, were turned full upon her, 
with a look of inquiry. 

“It’s the new doctor!” Ella said to herself, Js 
her heart gave a frightened leap, and weak and 
Mrroos as she was, she felt for a moment abso¬ 
lutely faint with terror. 

The stranger drew Ms chair nearer, and said, 
a finely-toned bass voice, with a Blightly 
foreign accent, 

“Are you long ill?” 

M Ob, n0| not ill at all!” said Ella, hastily, 


with a frightened voioe. “I assure you I did 
not ask father to trouble you. Indeed I am not 
ill-” 

“I will be the judge of that,” said the doctor, 
gravely. He was feeling her pulse as he spoke, 
“Will you let me see your tongue?” 

Ella sat upright, with nervous haste, and 
opened her mouth as wide aB if it had been her 
objeot to b wallow her interrogator. 

“So wide was not necessary,” said the dootor, 
quietly smiling; “but I have had the advantage 
to see your throat as well. Why have you not 
told me your throat was Bore?” 

“It is nothing to signify,” said Ella. 

“It must be very painful,” said the dootor, 
“You have also a high fever. When your 
mother returns home, say to her she shall put 
you to bed. Lie down again, now.” 

So saying, the doctor arranged the pillow 
under the weary, throbbing head, which was 
glad to sink into it, and then, looking round the 
room, he spied an old shawl of Mrs. Mayland’s, 
which he made an awkward, monish attempt to 
fold into a squarish shape. 

Ella with languid, half-closing eyes, wondered 
what in the world he was going to do with it, and 
wondered still more, when he came and spread it 
over her feet, saying, with a kind smile, 

“I must not have you take cold.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Ella, drowsily, and 
she thought, as she caught another kindly glance 
from the doctor’s splendid, brown eyes, as he 
was leaving the room, “He is not Buoh a terrible 
creature after all!” That was her last conscious 
thought for many long weeks. 

Ella’s illness proved to be an attack of that 
most unpopular and dreaded disease, the vario¬ 
loid. 

Though not an unu9nally severe case, the 
very name was enough to drive every servant 
from the house. Therefore the whole care of 
nursing Ella, as well as many other duties, fell 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Mayland; and as the health 
of the latter was but delicate, she was almost 
overwhelmed by her exertions. 

In this emergency the doctor came to their 
aid; he added the duties of nurse to those of 
physician, and many a long night-hour he stole 
from the rest he absolutely needed, after his day 
of anxious and fatiguing cares, to sit beside the 
unconscious girl, ministering to her wants as 
tenderly as any woman. 

The disease was at length conquered, and 
Ella’s health began steadily to improve. She 
was very weak, but consciousness had returned, 
and she began to take note of what was passing 
around her. 
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She heard, with grateful surprise, from her 
father and mother, of the disinterested and 
. devoted kindness the dootor had Bhown her—of 
his unwearied and fearless attendance. 

She felt it her duty to thank him personally 
and specially for his services, bnt she had not 
yet overoome the timidity with which he had at 
first inspired her, and from day to day she 
delayed the task whioh she lacked courage to 
perform. 

The doctor’s daily visit was generally quite 
long, and every one made Ella like him better. 
She became soon so -well acquainted that not a 
vestige of terror remained; she had learned on 
the contrary to regard Dr. Wissenall as a man 
possessing the most kindly and genial nature, as 
well as a noble and upright character. 

It was no longer with an effort that ehe one 
day said to him, 

“Dr. Wissenall, I have never yet thanked 
you, as I should have done, for the great kind¬ 
ness my parents tell me you showed me during 
my illness; but pray do not think me ungrateful; 
indeed, in my inmost heart I have felt, and 
thanked you for your generous goodness.” 

“I did nothing,” said the dootor, briefly. 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing—because I would gladly have done 
so much more.” 

Ella smiled gratefully at his warmth and ear¬ 
nestness, and inspired with confidence by hiB 
oordial manner, proceeded, with some hesitation, 
to speak of a matter whioh had greatly occupied 
her thoughts. 

“There is one thing which troubles mo, doo¬ 
tor; I see mother has removed my mirror, and I 

have not had courage to ask-but tell me—am 

I much disfigured?” 

“No—the contrary 1” said the doctor, empha¬ 
tically. “It is most certainly true that your 
appearance is positively improved.” Then seeing 
Ella’s look of incredulity, he took a little pooket 
mirror from his ooat pocket, saying, 

“See for yourself.” 

“Ella saw for herself. And though ehe was 
really, owing to Dr. WissenaU’s skilful manage¬ 
ment, but slightly disfigured, she was so much 
disappointed after what had been said, that she 
burst into tears. 

The poor dootor looked perfectly aghast at 
such an outburst 

“I know not what is the matter," he said, in 
a puxxled lone, and with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, “I know not what you cry for—have 
I not told you true t” 

Ella burst into a fit of laughter as sudden as 
her tears. 
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“I cannot help laughing,” she said, apologeti¬ 
cally, when she had recovered herself, “to think 
what must be the reason you fanoy me improved. 
You retain, I perceive, a vivid and unfortunate 
recollection of that first visit you made me. 
When the stupid girl showed you up to the sit¬ 
ting-room, where I lay in a torpid sleep on the 
sofa, wrapped in flannel and old shawls.” 

Ella laughed again, but the dootor Baid in a 
tone of earnestness and feeling, 

“You alwayB were, and always will be, beau¬ 
tiful to me, bliss Ella.” 

Ella looked up hastily, surprised by the doc¬ 
tor’s words and manner. Perhaps the suspieion 
of a oonquest flashed into her silly little head; 
but if so, she read no confirmation of the idea 
in the doctor’s sedate face as he sat oomposedly 
Writing a prescription. 

Still, the thought whioh had suggested itself, 
though speedily banished, left the door open for 
all sorts of mischief, as the reader will see. 

In the first place, the simple relation of the 
patient and dootor had been disturbed. Ella 
perceived the possibility of regarding Dr. Wisse- 
nali otherwise than as merely a medical adviser. 
This possibility admitted, she looked on him with 
new eyes, and the consequenoe was that the new 
eyes saw wonderful things. 

Instead of a good, kind, elderly person, to 
whom almost filial homage might be paid, she 
saw a noble-looking man in the prime of life, 
with a broad, splendid brow, bearing the stamp 
of intellect—a mouth where decision and tender¬ 
ness seemed equally blended in the expression, 
and eyes, glorious with the light of enthusiasm 
and feeling. 

Ella took one long look, as though to study— 
to understand that noble countenance; and never 
afterward was Bhe able to confound the impres¬ 
sions with whioh the investigation inspired her, 
with the reverential homage we pay to venerable 
age. 

The doctor’s daily visits continued, for Ella 
experienced a Berious relapse and did not speedily 
rally. Those visits had now come to be the most 
precious time in the day to her; and often after 
the doctor had gone Bhe would sit for hours as if 
in a dream. Do not laugh—oh, most sensible 
reader, if I tell you she was recalling each word 
he had uttered—trying to remember the exact 
expression of his brown eyes, as he said so and 
bo— and remembering especially his beautiful 
dreamy smile at suoh and suoh a time. Elia was 
treading the enchanted ground, whioh woman a 
foot never touches but onoe—beoause she can 
but once truly love. 

Though still almost a child in years, Ellas 
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nature was too vehement and passionate to allow 
her to mistake her own feelings; she knew hat 
too well that she loved, and felt bat too keenly 
that never, either by word or look, had the doctor 
ever indicated any special preference for her. 
Kinder, more thonghtfal he could not be, but 
vainly she sought for more. 

Her agitation and anxiety on this subject were 
to great as to retard her recovery, bat at iength 
the was so far improved as to receive Dr. Wisse- 
nsU’s permission to go down stairs. He pro¬ 
posed coming himself to see how she bore the 
exertion, as she was still very weak. 

One sunny afternoon, therefore, Ella sat wait¬ 
ing for him in her pleasant chamber. 

She was dressed with unusual care, in a pretty 
white wrapper, with a simple cap with blue rib¬ 
bons, which set off, by contrast, the faint pink 
which was beginning to return to her cheeks. 
Scarcely a trace remained of the effects of her 
late illness, and Bhe really teas now more truly 
beautiful than she had ever been in her life; for 
there was a new expression—a deeper sentiment 
in her clear blue eyes than had ever gleamed 
there before. 

Dr. Wissenall soon came in, in high Bpirits— 
he congratulated his patient gaily on her appear¬ 
ance, and himself assisted her down stairs, fol¬ 
lowed by Mrs. Mayland. 

The doctor was invited to stay to tea, in honor 
of the occasion, and having obtained his assent, 
Mrs. Mayland, after seeing her daughter estab¬ 
lished in an easy-chair, went to attend to Borne 
domestic matters. 

Her departure was followed by a long silence. 
Bo long and so oppressive did Ella find it, that 
oho felt, in her nervous state, as though she must 
scream aloud to break it, since sbe oould think 
of no word to say. 

At last Dr. Wissenall epoke; but hia words 
only agitated her the more. 

“I wish to consult you, Miss Ella,” he said, 
“and I beg you to speak to me freely and truly. 
Do you think it possible that a man so old, and 

* unsttraotive in every way as myself, oould 
tterwin the first and best love of a young, beau- 
fiftil, and most attractive girl!" 

BUa was silent—her fast beating heart pre¬ 
vented speech. 

Dr. Wissenall looked at her and proceeded, 
“h troth, Miss Ella, I deeply love suoh a 
. B°*>a as x have named; bat I fear to presume, 

I fear snoh a one oould never love a plain 
■Went like myself, I do not think that, as 
Jet, ehs has any idea of my folly, my presnmp- 
■•n—I fear to do harm and not good by pleading 

* hopeless suit. You are yourself young and 


lovely—advise me—aid me—tell me, do you 
think suoh a thing could be!” 

A jealous suspicion had darted into Ella’s 
mind. What if she was mistaken in what she 
fancied might be his meaning t What if he really 
loved some one else! Was it not a possible, a 
probable thing! 

In a soaroely audible voice she said hurriedly, 

“I cannot advise till I know the person-” 

The dootor paused as if to consider. 

"If I should name your friend, Miss Liaiia 
Morris, should you think I might hope!” 

The shock and revulsion of feeling these words 
occasioned, were too much for Ella in her feeble 
state of health. After a desperate effort to 
command herself, she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, whioh she conld neither control nor 
restrain. 

Yet no words can express the mortification 
this unfortunate display of emotion paused her. 
What was she doing but betraying a secret she 
would have guarded with her life, to him, who, 
most of all others, her pride told hor should 
never guess it. Something she felt she muBt do 
or say, to give coloring to this humiliating self¬ 
betrayal; when, therefore, the dootor bending 
over her, aBked softly why she wept so—she / 
answered hastily, 

“Because I am so sorry for poor Liizie.” 

Dr. Wissenall turned abruptly away, and 
walked three or four times up and down the 
room. In the increasing darkness Ella conld 
not see his face, but his firm, deep voice sounded 
broken and tremulous, when pausing before her 
he eaid, 

“I understand you, Miss Ella. You have felt 
truly that Miss Morris' name was but a fictitious 
one, to represent a being as far above her aa the 
stars are above the earth. Not less kindly than 
deoidedly is your refusal given. I must try to 
meet my doom manfully—but oh, Ella,” here his 
voice faltered a little, “I pampered my heart 
with suoh a beautiful dream about you. I Bhould 
have known better-” 

He turned away as if unable to control his 
emotion, he was about to leave the room. 

Ella recalled him by faintly pronouncing his 
name. “Tell me again,” she said, with a great 
effort—“you are oruel—you torture me—I am 
so weak and faint I cannot understand—who is 
it, tell me—tell me!” 

Dr. WissenaU’B look was answer enough. 

Ella replied to it by holding out both hands to 
him, murmuring as her head sunk on his shoul¬ 
der, 

“Surely you knew it was for myself I wept. 
Yes, for sorrow then, and now for too much joy.” 
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"SHE’S ONLY A DEPENDANT.” 


BY 1.1 X. X. A 

CHAPTER I. 

Adaline Reynolds Bat alone in one of the 
many rooms of her uncle’s splendid oity man- 
eion. Yet the brilliantly lighted parlors were 
thronged with a gay assemblage. Why was she 
the only one sad ? 

It was her cousin Clara's birth-night, and 
when Clara had been asked who Adeline was, 
the cruel answer was “only a dependant, a dis¬ 
tant relation of father’s.” Adaline had heard 
the contemptuous reply, and hence she was alone 
and weeping. 

Adaline sat, her sad eyes riveted on the silvery 
moon, whioh was shedding its light full upon her 
upturned faco. That face was one of the most 
beautiful imaginable. The gentle zephyr that 
oame in at the open window played among raven 
tresses, whioh flowed around a neck of marble 
whiteness. There was deep thought written on 
the ivory brow; but the mouth was tho moBt 
expressive feature, the ruby lips, though full and 
pouting, denoted firmness. Tears were gathering 
in the large, soul-lit eyes, and one fell upon the 
small white hand. 

Adaline, at this, b tar ted up as if an adder had 
stung her, and brushed the tear-drops from her 
eyes, saying, while her cheeks flushed to crimson, 
“Back, back to your fountains. Although I am 
only a dependant, I will win a name, and they 
shall yet be proud of their poor cousin.” 

Slowly Adaline dropped upon her knees, asking 
God to guide her in the step she was going to 
take. When she arose, the guests were depart¬ 
ing, for she could hear the carriages as they 
rolled away. Yet sho did not retire until the 
dawn of day. But she sat not idle there. Her 
slender fingers were flying over the paper on 
whioh she wgs writing. They must have been 
thoughts that were heavenly, for her features 
were lit up with divine inspiration. When Bhe 
slept at last, angels must have visited her in her 
dreams, for her mouth was wreathed in smiles. 
Smile on, sweet Adaline! God has heard thy 
prayer. A glorious gift is thine, the gift of 
poesy. Thy voice of fame will bow many souls 
before thee, thy proud cousins among the num¬ 
ber. 

The morning sun was shining bright and beau¬ 
tiful. Mr. Howard sat alone in his library. He 
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! was thinking of the past. Once more the grey- 
! haired old man was a child again, seated around 
| his father’s fire-side, with his brothers and sisters, 
| listening to hiB kind Bire’s advice, or looking to 
| catch his mother’s love-lit smile. Then a cloud 
oame between him and his life of sunshine. The 
death angel claimed his fondly loved mother: 
another and another passed away until all was 
gone, but his idolized sister Ada. Her he saw 
juBt verging into womanhood. Another vision 
passed before him, his now proud, aristocratic 
wife. She whom he once thought almost too 
good for this earth, was now only a gay devotee 
of the world. She had deceived him, it mattered 
not how: it was too late now for remedy. His 
daughters, three in number, had grown up to 
womanhood: and inherited all their mother’s 
foolish pride. He had heard Clara, the eldest, 
but the evening before, say that Adaline was 
only a dependant. The words had sunk deep into 
his heart. Was not Adaline his Bister’s child? 
Again, and Ada passed before him, arrayed in 
her bridal robes, and leaning upon the arm of 
her husband, a young minister from the glorious 
West. He heard her farewell words, and felt 
her farewell kiss. She was gone to her western 
home. A few Bhort years passed by, when one 
dark day a letter came, telling him of his sister’s 
death, then of her husband’s, and asking him to 
rear her child as his own. Had he not done so? 
Did he not love that child as his own? Yes, 
nobly hast thou done thy duty to thy dead BiBter’a 
child. But alasl thy words were the only kind 
ones Adaline received. 

While he sat thus, recalling the past, two soft 
arms stole around his neck, and a sweet Toice 
said, “Unde, what are you thinking about?* 
“Must I tell you that it was of my little pet? 
Oh I how lonely I will be when she Is gone." 
“Gone where, uncle?” “Why to Mrs. West¬ 
brook’s, Did I not promise to send you next 
month?” “Yes, uncle, but I thought you had 
forgotten it I am so happy now at the thought 
of going baok to dear Walnut Hill once more; 
not at leaving you, unole.” And tears came into 
her eyes as she kissed him, and bounded out of 
the room to give vent to her feelings. She was 
happy at the thought of once more seeing kind 
Mrs. Westbrook, her muoh loved teacher; but 
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ghe could not keep from shedding tears when 
she thought of her dear old uncle, who oared 
more for her happiness than for his own. Again 
she murmured the words of the night before. 
“I will win a name for his sake. Hope shall be 
my motto now and forever.” And in a few mo¬ 
ments she was walking down the street toward 
the post-office, bearing in her hand the treasured 
thoughts that she had penned when hope was 
almost dead in her heart. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Mothbb,” said Clara Howard, “did you 
know father is going to send Adaline back to 
school again?” “Yes, I knew it—and I have 
told him that she will repay him with ungrate- 
falness.” Just then Emma came in with a news¬ 
paper, Baying, “There is such a beautiful piece 
of poetry written in the Gazette. It iB called 
‘Thoughts of Heaven;* and the editor has com¬ 
plimented the authoress, whose name is Lena.” 
Clara read it, and poured forth her praises on 
the writer. 

Adaline was in the next room, and her heart 
bounded with joy and hope, as she recognized 
her own poem. 

Two weeks passed rapidly. We will pass 
over the farewell, and Adaline’s sadneBs at 
leaving her kind old uncle. The “poor de¬ 
pendant” is again Mrs. Westbrook’s favorite 
pupil. The kind teacher appreciates her lofty, 
intellectual mind, and eagerly peruses the pieces 
coming from Adaline’s pen, for Adaline tells her 
secret to her kind preceptress. 

The name of Lena soon found its way out in 
the literary world. No one Buspected, however, 
that Lena, the gifted poetess, was Adaline Rey¬ 
nolds. Not one of Mr. Howard’s household, when 
admiring the gifted Lena, thought of the poor 
dependant cousin. Once a suspicion of the truth 
came like a flash of lightning to Mr. Howard, but 
he dismissed it with a smile, saying, “I wish it 
ms so.” 

Three years passed. Adaline was still with 
Mrs, Westbrook, for although she had long since 
graduated with the highest honors, she preferred 
remaining with her kind friend, and assisting her 
ia her duties of labor and love. She feared the 
Word dependant too muoh to go back to the city. 
She often, however, heard from the only one who 
for her there, and his letters were full of 
affection and kindness. 

A new light had dawned upon her also. She 
tored with a true woman’s heart: and was be¬ 
loved in return, by one who was nobleness itself. 
Yet he knew not that he loved the poetess Lena. 


The world was ringing with her praise ; and he 
too had admired the heaven bora talent of Lena; 
but be little dreamed who she was. 

Adaline, on her part, knew not yet that Mr. 
Edward Stanley was sometimes called the Hon. 
Edward Stanley, and was the Congressman from 

A-. She had met him as Mrs. Westbrook's 

cousin, during a visit he had made to her pre¬ 
ceptress: and they had loved instinctively. She 
had promised to become forever bis the ensuing 
spring. He had left her, but with a promise to 
return as soon as his duties would permit 

She was seated, in a pleasent reverie, when 
she was interrupted by the servant girl, telling 
her that an old gentleman wished to see her. 
He was none other than her uncle. In a few 
momenta she was clasped in his arms. Mr. 
Howard thought Adaline more beautiful than 
ever; and when Mrs. Westbrook told him Ada- 
line was Lena, tears of joy rolled down his aged 
cheeks. “ Ah! uncle,” Bhe said, “ who would Lena 
have to love her, if you were gone ?” “Even now, 
darling,” answered her uncle, “I have just given 
my consent to the Hon. Edward Stanley; and 
when you are the Congressman's bride, you may 
forget your unde.” Adaline could not speak, for 
a moment, for surprise. Then she said, “Never, 
never, will I forget your kindness to the poor 
orphan. I would not have been what I am now, 
if it had not been for your generosity. In my 
helpless childhood, you watched over, clothed 
and fed me. Now in my days of prosperity I 
would be ungrateful indeed to forget you. But 
why,” Bhe continued, blushing, “did you call 
Edward Stanley a Congressman?” “Because ho 
really is. Did you not know that?” “Never 
until thiB moment, as I live and breathe.” Just 
then Mrs. WeBtbrook entered. Mr. Howard told 
her why Adaline looked so bewildered. “I in¬ 
tended telling her myself, and ask pardon for 
the deception I practised upon both of them,” 
said Mrs. Westbrook. “I told Edward this 
evening our Lena’s history just before be left.” 

When Mr. Howard returned to the city, Ada- 
lino accompanied him, but she did not go to his 
mansion. She stopped with an old schoolmate. 
It was soon noised about that the gifted and 
beautiful Lena was in the city; and her true 
name came out at a grand ball, where her 
cousins, and all their aristocratic friends were 
present. Adaline was attended by her betrothed 
husband, Edward Stanley. She was arrayed in 
a robe of white satin embroidered with silver. 
A silver cord coiled around her waist, and then 
descended till its heavy tassels almost touched 
her feet. Her raven curls were confined by a 
band of the richest pearls, whilst a necklace of 
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the same enoiroled her Bnowy neck. Her cheeks 
were flushed, for Bhe was listening to her lover’s 
voice. But when the Misses Howards’ arrival 
was announced, proudly, almost haughtily, did 
she meet them, with a calm dignity, befitting a 
queen receiving her subjects. Her genius, and 
the brilliant match she was about to make, ren¬ 
dered her victory complete. Invitation after in¬ 
vitation followed. She was the ruling star of 
the season. 

CHAPTER III. 

Time passed. Mr. Howard lay on his death¬ 
bed, prostrated by a sudden and mortal disease. 
Ad aline had flown to nurse him, for Clara had 
eloped with a worthless adventurer. Edward 
Stanley was also there. 

11 Uncle, for so I will call you,” he said, “I 
am sorry to see you bo ill” “You have just 
come in time,” said the old man, “to receive my 
blessing before I die. I have no right to ask the 
favor of yon, yet I will. Proteot my wife and 
children.” “I will be to them all you wish,” 
solemnly said Edward Stanley, “for your kind¬ 
ness to her who is dearer to me than my life.” 
The sufferer smiled faintly. “Oh, God, I thank 
thee,” ho cried, “I can now die contented.” 
Emma and Annie, the haughty ball-room belles, 
were awed by that scene of death; and solemnly 
vowed that they would live differently, as they 
pressed a kiB8 upon their dying father’s lips, 
and saw their mother borne lifeless from the 
room. Clara, the disobedient child, was not for¬ 
gotten. “Give her my blessing,” Baid the old 
man, “and tell her I freely forgive her.” 

A few months, and he was joined by his re- i 
pent ant wife, who died blessing Adeline with j 
her latest breath, and leaving her two daughters, ! 
now almost penniless to the poor cousin’s care, j 


It was a bright and beautiful morn in the 
early spring, when Lena, the gifted and beau¬ 
tiful, stood before the altar, to beoome the wife 
of the distinguished Edward Stanley. There 
: too were Emma and Annie, looking happily on; 

! while Mrs. Westbrook smiled her congratula¬ 
tions. It was in a country church that they 
were married. Mrs. Westbrook would have it 
so. But there were many there from the gay 
city to witness the ceremony. Little children 
strewed bright flowers in the pathway of the 
bride as she returned to her carriage. 

Edward Stanley not only took his wife, but 
her now dependant oousins. Adeline did not 
look upon them as suoh, however, but treated 
them as sisters. 

But where was Clara all this time ? For three 
years Bhe was not heatd from. But one dark 
winter’s day, a pale woman, in tattered gar¬ 
ments, might be seen wending her way down to 
the Hon. Edward Stanley’s beautiful residence. 
Feebly she knocked for admittance. The ser¬ 
vant Btared at her wonderingly, when she asked 
if Mrs. Stanley was at home. “Tell her yes,” 

! said Adaline, who always listened to the voice 
■ of distress. The pale supplicant entered, and 
cast her eyes on her two Biters, who knew her 
in a moment: and at once Adaline reoeived the 
wanderer to her heart. 

Clara had come home to Adaline’s to die, a 
deserted, heart-broken wife. All that could be 
done, was done to restore her, but in vain. Ada- 
line’s voice soothed her in her wildest words of 
delirium: and it was Adaline’s voice that con¬ 
vinced her she could yet be saved. Clara died 
a true Christian, with the words, “FatherI 
mother! I come.” Thus the proud, contempt¬ 
uous beauty owed her last comforts, nay! even 
her escape from a pauper’s grave, to the “poor 
dependant” sho had scorned. 
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